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PART n. 

CONTINUATION OF HISTORICAL GREECE 



CHAPTER IX. 

COBINTH, SIKYON, AND MEGARA.-AGE OF THE GRECIAN 
DESPOTS. 

The preceding volame broaght down the histoiy of Sparta to 
the period marked bj the reign of Peisistratus at Athens; at 
which time she had attained her maximum of territory, was oon- 
fessedlj the most powerful state in Greece, and enjoyed a pro- 
portionate degree of deference from the rest. 1 now proceed to 
tonch upon the three Dorian cities on and near to the Isthmus, — 
Corinth, Sikyop, and Megara, as they existed at this same period. 

Even amidst the scanty information which has reached us, we 
trace the marks of considerable maritime energy and conmierce 
among the Corinthians, as far back as the eighth century b. c. 
The foundation of Korkyra and Syracuse, in the 11th Olympiad, 
or 734 B. c. (of which I shall speak farther in connection with 
Grecian colonization generally), by expeditions from Corinth, 
affords a good proof that they knew how to turn to account the 
excellent situation which connected them with the sea on both 
sides of Peloponnesus : and Thucydides, i while he notices them 
\s the chief liberators of the sea, in early times, from pirates, also 

».Thucyd. i, 13. 

VOL. in. 1 lo^ 
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iMs us that tbe first great improvement in ship-building, — the 
construction of the trireme, or sjiip of war, with a full deck and 
triple banks for the rowers, — was the fruit of Corinthian inge- 
nuity. It was in the year 703 b. c, that the Corinthian Amei- 
nokl^ built four triremes for the Samians, the first which those 
islanders had ever possessed : the notice of this fact attests as 
well the importance attached to the new invention, as the humble 
scale on which the naval force in those early days was equipped. 
And it is a &ct of not less moment, in proof of the maritime 
vigor of Corinth in the seventh century b. c, that the earliest 
naval battle known to Thucydides was one which took place be- 
tween the Corinthians and the Korkyraeans, b. c. 664.1 

It has already been stated, in the preceding volume, that the 
line of Herakleid kings in Corinth subsides gradually, through a 
series of empty names, into the oligarchy denominated Bacchiadse, 
or Bacchiads, under whom our first historical knowledge of the 
dty begins. The persons so named were all accounted descend- 
ants of H§rakl§s, and formed the governing caste in the city ; 
intermarrying usually among themselves, and choosing from their 
own number an annual prytanis, or president, for the administra- 
tion of affairs. Of their internal government we have no ac- 
counts, except the tale respecting Archias the founder of Syra- 
cuse,^ one of their number, who had made himself so detested 
by an act of brutal violence terminating in the death of the beau- 
tiful youth Aktcedn, as to be forced to expatriate. That such a 
man should have been placed in the distinguished post of oekisi 
of the colony of Syracuse, gives us no favorable idea of the Bao- 
chiad oligarchy : we do not, however, know upon what original 
authority the story depends, nor can we be sure that it is accurately 
recounted. But Corinth, under their government, was already a 
powerful commercial and maritime city, as has already .been 
stated. 

Megara, the last Dorian state in this direction eastward, and 



» Thucyd. i, 13. 

• Phitarch, Amator. Narrat c 2, p. 772 ; Diodor. Fragm. lib. viii, p. 26. 
Alexander, ^tolas (Fragm. i, 5, ed. Schneidewin), and the Scholiast ad 
Apollon. Bhod. iv, 1212, seem to connect this act of ontrage with the ex- 
polsbn of iht Bacchiadse from Corinth, which did not take place ontil long 
lAerwardfl. 
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eoDterminons with Attica at the point where the moantains 
called Kerata descend to Elenos and the Thradan plain, is af- 
firmed to have been originally settled by the Dorians of Corinth, 
and to have remained for some time a dependency of that city 
It is farther said to have been at first merely one of five separate 
villages, — Megara, Henea, Peinea, Kynosura, Tripodiskus, — in- 
habited by a kindred population, and generally on friendly terms, 
yet sometimes distracted by quarrels, and on those occasions 
carrying on war with a degree of lenity and chivalrous confi- 
dence which reverses the proverbial affirmation respecting the 
sanguinary character of enmities between kindred. Both these 
Iwo statements are transmitted to us (we know not from what 
primitive source) tA explanatory of certain current phrases : i 
the author of the latter cannot have agreed with the author of 
the former in considering the Corinthians as masters of the Me- 
garid, because he represents them as fomenting wars among these 
five villages for the purpose of acquiring that territory. What- 
ever may be the truth respecting this alleged early subjection 
of Megara, we know it 9 in the historical age, and that too as 
early as the 14th Olympiad, only as an independent Dorian-city, 

' The first account seems referred to Ddmon (an aathor of aboat 280 b o^ 
and a collector of Attic archieology, or what is called 'An9icJ6ypa^. See 
FhanodMI, D^mdnis, ClitodSmi, atque Istri, *An9u)uv, Fragmenta, ed. 
Siebelis, Pr»fatio, pp. viii-xi), and is g^ven as the explanation of the location 
— 6 ^idc Kopcpi^of. See Schol. ad Findar. Nem. yii, ad finem; Schol. 
Aristophan. Ban. 440: the Corinthians seem to have represented their 
eponymoos hero as son of Zens, thoogh other Greeks did not believe them 
(Pansan. ii, 1,1). That the Megarians were compelled to come to Corinth 
for demonstration of monming on occasion of the decease of any of the 
members of the Bacchiad oligardiy, is, perhaps, a story copied from the 
regalation at Sparta regarding the Periceki and Helots (Herod, vi, 57; 
Pansan. ir, 14,3; Tyrtssns, Fragm.). Fftnsaaias conceires the victory of 
the Megarians over the Corinthians, which he saw commemorated in 
the Megarian ^jfcavpdc at Olympia, as having taken place before the 1st 
Olympiad, when Fhorbas was life-archon at Athens : Phorbas is placed by 
dironologers fifth in the series from Medon, son of Codms (Paosan. i, 89, 
4 ; vi, 19, 9). The eariy enmity between Corinth and Megara is alloded to 
in Platarch, De Malignitate Herodoti, p. 868, c 35. 

The second story noticed in the text is given by Platarch, Qasestion. 
GwBc c, 17, p. 295, in illustration of the meaning of the word Aopi/ievo^, 

* Paosanias, i, 44, 1, and the epigram upon Orsippns in Boeckh, Corpus 
Inscriot Gr. No. 1050, with Boeckh's commentary. 
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maintaining the int^ritj of its territoiy under its leader 
Orsippus, the &mous Olympic runner, against some powerful en- 
emies, probably the Corinthians. It was of no mean consideration, 
possessing a territory which extended across Mount Greraneia 
to the Connthian gulf, on which the fortified town and port of 
Pegte,- belonging to the Megarians, was situated ; it was mother 
of early and distant colonies, — and competent, during the time 
of Solon, to carry on a protracted contest with the Athenians, 
for the possession of Salamis, wherein, although the latter were 
at last victorious, it was not without an intermediate period of 
ill-success and despair. 

Of the early history of Sikydn, from the period when it be- 
came Dorian down to the seventh century b. c, we know nothing. 
Our first information respecting it, concerns the establishment of 
the despotism of Orthagoras, about 680-670 b. c. And it is 
a point deserving of notice, that all the three above-mentioned 
towns, -:- Corinth, Sikydn, and Megara, — underwent during the 
course of this same century a similar change of government. In 
each of them a despot established himself; Orthsigoras in Siky- 
6n ; Kypselus in Corinth ; TheagenSs in Megara. 

Unfortunately, we have too little evidence as to the state of ' 
things by which this change of government was preceded and 
brought about, to be able to appreciate fully its bearing. But 
what draws our attention to it more particularly is, that the like 
phenomenon seems to have occurred contemporaneously through 
out a large number of cities, continental, insular, and colonial, in 
many different paits of the Grecian world. The period between 
650 and 500 b. c, witnessed the rbe and downfall of many des- 
pots and despotic dynasties, each in its own separate city. Dur- 
ing the succeeding interval between 500 and 350 b. c, new 
despots, though occasionally springing up, become more rare; 
political dispute takes another turn, and the question is raised 
directly and ostensibly between the many and the few, — the 
people and the oligarchy. But in the still later times which follow 
the battle of Chseroneia, in proportion as Oreece, declining in 
eivic not less than in military spirit, is driven to the constant em- 
ployment of mercenary troops, and humbled by the overruling 
interference of foreigners, — the despot with Hb standing foreign 
body-guard becomes again a characteristic of N time ; a tendency 
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pardallj ooonteracted, but never wliolly sabdned, by AnitoSy 
and the Aduean league of the third oentnrj b* o. 

It would have been instnictiye if we had possessed a fiuthiiil 
record of these changes of goremment in some of the more con- 
siderable of the Grecian towns; bat in the absence of such evi- 
dence we can do little more than collect the brief sentences of 
Aristotle and others respecting the caoses which produced them. 
For as the like change of government was common, near about 
the same time, to cities very different in locality, in race of in- 
habitants, in tastes and habits, and in wealth, it must partly have 
depended upon certain general causes wluch admit of being 
assigned and explained. 

In the preceding volume, I tried to elucidate the heroic govern- 
ment of Greece, so &r as it could be known from the epic poems, 
—a government founded (if we may employ modem phraseolo- 
gy) upon divine right as opposed to the sovereignty of the people, 
but requiring, as an essential condition, that the king shall pos- 
sess force, both of body and mind, not unworthy of the exalted 
breed to which he belongs.^ In this government, the authority 
which pervades the whole society, all resides in the king ; but on 
important occasions it is exercised through the forms of publi- 
dty ; he consults, and even discusses, with the council of chiefs or 
elders, — he communicates after such consultation with the as- 
sembled agora,— - who hear and approve, perhaps hear and mur- 
mur, but are not understood to exercise an option or to reject. 
In giving an account of the Lykurgean system, I remarked that 
the old primitive Rhetrae, or charters of compact, indicated the 
existence of these same elements ; a king of superiiuman lineage 
(in this particular case two coordinate kings), — a senate of twen- 
ty-eight old men, besides the kings who sat in it, — and an ekkle- 
sia, or public assembly of citizens, convened for the purpose of 
approving or rejecting propositions submitted to them, with little 
or no liberty of discussion. The elements of the heroic govern- 
ment of Greece are thus found to be substantially the same as 
those existing in the primitive Lykurgean constitution : in both 
cases the predominant force residing in the kings, — and.the func- 

* See a striking passage in Plutarch, FrsDcept BeipnbL Gerend. c. 5 
p. 801. 
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noDS of the senate, still more those of the public aasemblj, beis|, 
comparatively narrow and restricted; in both cases the r^al 
authority being upheld by a certain religious sentiment, which 
tended to exclude rivalry and to insure submission in the people 
up to a certain point, in spite of misconduct or deficiency in the 
reigning individual. Among the principal Epirotic tribes, this 
government subsisted down to the third century b. o.^ though some 
of them had passed out of it, and were in the habit of electing 
annually a president out of the gens to which the king belonged. 
Starting from these points, common to the Grecian heroic 
government, and to the original Lykurgean system, we find that 
in the Grecian cities generally, the king is replaced by an oli- 
garchy, consisting of a limited number of families, — while at 
Sparta, the kingly authority, though greatly curtailed, is never 
abolished. And the different turn of events at Sparta admits 
of being partially explained. It so happened that, for five 
centuries, neither of the two coordinate lines of Spartan kings 
was ever without some male representatives, so that the sentiment 
of divine right, upon which their preeminence was founded, 
always proceeded in an undeviating channeL That sentiment 
never wholly died out in the tenacious mind of Sparta, but it 
became sufficiently enfeebled to occasion a demand for guarantees 
against abuse. If the senate had been a more numerous body, 
^ composed of a few principal families, and comprising men of all 
ages, it might, perht^ have extended its powers so much as to 
absorb those of the king : but a council of twenty-eight very old 
men, chosen indiscriminately from all Spartan families, was 
essentially an adjunct and secondary force. It was insufficient 
even as a restraint upon the king, — still less was it competent to 
become his rival ; and it served indirectly even as a support to 
him, by preventing the formation of any other privileged order 
powerful enough to be an overmatch for his authority. This 
insufficiency on the part of the senate was one of the causes 
which occasioned the formation of the annually-renewed Council 
of Fi*'e, called the Ephors ; originally a defensive board, like the 
Roman Tribunes, intended as a restraint upon abuse of power 
in the kings, but afterwards expanding into a paramount and 

» Rntarch, Pyrrh. c 5. Aristot Polit v, 9, 1. 
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muresponsible Execudye Directory. Assisted bj endless disMiH 

sioiis between the two coordinate kings, the ephors encroached 

upon their power on every side, limited them to certain special 

functions, and even rendered them accountable and liable to 

punishment, but never aspired to abolish the dignity. That 

whidi the regal authority lost in extent (to .borrow the just 

remark of king Theopompus)i it gained in durability: the 

descendants of the twins Eurysthente and Prokl^s continued in 

possession of their double sceptre from the earliest historical 

times down to the revolutions of Agis the Third, and Eleomen^s 

the Third, — generals of the military force, growing richer and 

richer, and reverenced as well as influential in the state, though 

the directory of ephors were their superiors. And the ephors 

became, in time, quite as despotic, in reference to internal 

affairs, as the kings could ever have been before them ; for the 

Spartim mind, deeply possessed with ihe feelings of command 

and obedience, remained comparatively insensible to the ideas of 

contrd and responsibility, and even averse to that open discussion 

and censure, m public mieasures, or officers, whidi such ideas 

imply. We must recollect that the Spartan political constitution 

was both simplified in its character, and aided in its working, by 

the comprehensive range of the Lykurgean discipline, with its 

rigorous equal pressure upon rich and poor, which averted many 

of the causes elsewhere productive of sedition, — habituating the 

proudest and most refractory citizen to a life of undosriating 

obedience, — satisfjring such demand as existed for system and 

regularity, — rendering Spartan personal habits of life much 

more equal than even democratical Athens could paralld ; but 

contributing, at the same time, to engender a contempt for 

talkers, and a dislike of methodical and prolonged speech, which 

of itself sufficed to exclude all regular interference of the collecUve 

citizens, either in political or judicial afiairs. 

Such were the facts at Sparta ; but in the rest of Greece the 
primitive heroic government was modified in a very different 
manner : the people outgrew, much more decidedly, that feeling 
of divine right and personal reverence which originally gave 
authority to the king. Willing submission ceased on the part 

* Arbtot. Polk, v, 9, 1. 
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of the people, and ptill more on the part of the inferior chiefe, and 
with it ceased the heroic royalty. Something like a system or 
constitution came to be demanded. 

Of this discontinuance of kingship, so universal in the political 
march of ELellas, the prime cause is, doubtless, to be sought in 
I the smallness and concentrated residence of each distinct 
I Hellenic sodetj. A single chief, perpetual and unresponsible, 
was noway essential for the maintenance of union. In modem 
Europe, for the most part, the different political societies which 
grew up out of the extinction of the Roman empire embraced 
each a considerable population and a wide extent of territory 
and the monarchical form presented itself as the only known 
lieans of union between the parts : the only visible and imposing 
Symbol of a national identity. Both the military character of the 
Teutonic invaders, as well as the traditions of the Roman empire 
which they dismembered, tended towards the establishment of a 
monarchical chief, the abolition of whose dignity would liave 
teen looked upon as equivalent, and would really have been 
equivalent, to the breaking up of the nation, since the maintenance 
of a collective union by means of general assemblies was so 
burdensome, that the kings themselves vainly tried to exact it by 
force, and representative government was then unknown. 

The history of the Middle Ages, though exhibiting constant 
resistance on the part of powerful subjects, frequent deposition 
of individual kings, and occasional changes of dynasty, contains 
few instances of any attempt to maintain a large political aggre- 
gate united without a king, either hereditary or elective. Even 
towards the close of the last century, at the period when the 
federal constitution of the United States of America was first 
formed, many reasoners regarded ^ as an impossibility the appli- 
cation of any other system than the monarchical to a territory 
of large size and population, so as to axnbine union of the whole 

^ See this subject discussed in the admirable collection of letters, called 
the Federalist, written in 1787, during the time when the federal constitution 
of the United Stetes of America was under discussion. —Letters 9, 10, 14. 
by Mr. Madison. 

"D est de la nature d*une r^publique (says Montesquieu, Espwt des Loix, 
viii, 16) de n'avoir qu*un petit territoire: sans cela, elle ne pent gu^ 
fnbsister." 
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with equal privileges and seoarities to eadi of the parts : and it 
might, perhaps, be a real impossibilitj aoKmg an j rade pec^le, 
with strong local peculiarities, difficult means of oommunicationy 
and habits of r^resentative government not jet acquired. 
Hence, throughout all the larger^nations of medieval and modem 
Europe, with few exceptions, the prevailing sentiment has been 
&vorable to monarchy ; but wherever anj single dtj, or district, 
or cluster of villages, whether in the plains of Lombardj, or in 
the mountains of Switzerland, has acquired independence, — 
wherever anj small fraction has severed itself from the aggre- 
gate, — the opposite sentiment has been found, and the natural 
tendency has been towards some modification of republican 
government ;i out of whidi, indeed, as in Greece, a despot has 
often been engendered, but always through some unnatural mix- 
ture of force and fraud. The feudal system, evolved out of the 
disordered state of Europe between the eleventh and thirteenth 
centuries, always presumed a permanent suzerain, vested with 
large rights of a mixed personal and pn^rietary character over his 



> David Hume, in his Essay xii (vol. i, p. 159, ed. 1760), after remarking 
" diat all kinds of goyemment, free and despotic, seem to haye nndergono 
in modem times (t. e. as compared wish ancient) a great change for the better, 
with regard both to foreign and domestic management," proceeds to saj \ — 

"Bat though all kinds of gOTemment be improred in modem times, yet 
monarchical goyemment seems to have made the greatest advances towards 
perfection. It may now be affirmed of ciyilized monarchies, what was form- 
erly said in praise of republics alone, that they are a goyemment of laws, 
not of men. They are foand susceptible of order^ method, and constancy 
to a surprising degree. Property is there secure ; industry encouraged ; the 
arts flourish ; and the prince lives secure among his subjects, like a &ther 
among his children. There are, perhaps, and have been for two centuries, 
near two hundred absolute princes, great and small, in Europe ; and allow- 
ing twenty years to each reign, we may suppose that there have been in the 
whole two thousand monarchs, or tyrants, as the Greeks would have called 
them ; yet of these there has not been one, not even Philip the Second of 
Spain, so bad as Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, Domitian, who were four in 
twelve amongst the Roman emperors. It must, however, be confessed, 
that though monarchical governments have approached nearer to popular 
ones in gentleness and stability, they are still much inferior. Our modem 
education apd customs instil more humanity and moderation than the ancient, 
but have not as yet been able to overcome entirely the disadvantages of that 
form of govemment," 

1* 
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vassals, though subject, also, to certain obligations towards them 
the immediate vassals of the king had subordinate vassals of 
their own, to whom they stood in the same relation : and in this 
hierarchy^ of power, property, and territory blended t(^ther, 
the rights of the chief^ whether king, duke, or baron, were always 
conceived as constituting a status apart, and neither conferred 
originally by the grant, nor revocable at the pleasure, of those 
over whom they were exercised. This view of the essential 
nature of politiod authority was a point in which the three great 
elements of 'modem European society, — the Teutonic, the Bo- 
man, and the Christian, — all concurred, though each in a differ- 
ent way and with different modifications ; and the result was, a 
variety of attempts on the part of subjects to compromise with 
their chief, without any idea of substituting a delegated executive 
in his place. On particular points of these feudal monarchies 
there grew up, gradually, towns with a concentrated population, 
among whom was seen the remarkable combination of a republi- 
can feeling, demanding collective and responsible management in 
their own local affairs, with a necessity <^ union and subordina- 
tion towards the great monarchical whole ; and hence again arose 
a new force tending both to maintain the form, and to predeter- 
mine the march, <^ kingly government^ And it has been found in 

' See the Lectures of M. Giuzot» Conrs d'Histolre Moderne, Le^on 30, vol. 
iii, p. 187, edit 1829. 

' M. Angiutin Thierry observes, Lettres sor THistoire de France, Lettre 
xvi, p. 235 : — 

" Sans aucan soarenir de lliistoire Greoqoe on Romaine, les bourgeois 
des onzieme et douzi^me si^es, soit que leur ville fut sous la seigneurie 
d'nn roi, d*nn comte, d*un due, d'une dvdque ou d'une abbaye, allaient droit 
k la r^publique : mais la reaction du pouvoir €tabli les rejetait sonvent en 
arri^re. Du balancement de ces deux fi>rces oppos^ r^ultait pour la 
Tille une sort de gouTemement mixte, et c*est cq qui arrira, en g^n^rid, dans 
lo nord de la France, comme le prouvent les chartes de commune." 

Even among the Italian cities, which became practically self-goyeming, 
and produced despots as many in number and as unprincipled in character 
as the Grecian (I shall touch upon this comparison more largely hereafter), 
Mr. Hallam observes, that " die sovereignty of the emperors, though not 
very effective, was in theory always admitted : their name was used in pub> 
lie acts and appeared upon the coin." — View of the Middle Ages, part i, cb 
3, p. ^6, sixth edit 

See also M. Raynouard, Histoire du Droit Municipal en France, book l\\ 
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practice poedble to attain this latter object,' — to oomMne regal 
govenmieiit with fixity of administration, equal law impartially 
executed, secority to person and prooerty, and freedom of dia- 
cussion under representative form^^^m a degree which the 
wisest ancient Oreok would have deemed hopeless.^ Such an 
improvement in the practical working of this species of govern- 
ment, speaking always comparatively with the kings of ancient 
times in Syria, Egypt, Judaea, the Grecian cities, and Rome, — 
cottjrfed with the increased force of all established routine, and 
the greater durability of all institutions and creeds which have 
once obtained footing throughout any wide extent of territory 
and people, has caused the monarchical sentiment to remain pre- 
dominant in the European mind, though not without vigorous 
occasional dissent, throughout the increased knowledge and the 
enlarged political experience of the last two centuries. 

It is important to show that the monarchical institutions and 
monarchical tendencies prevalent throughout n^^^dM^val and 
modem Europe have been both generated and perpetuated by 
causes peculiar to those aodeties, whilst in Hellenic societies such 
causes had no place, — in order that we may approach Hellenic 
phenomena in the proper spirit, and with an in\partial estimate 
of the feeling universal among Greeks towards the idea of a king. 
The primitive sentiment entertained towards the heroic king died 

eh. 12, vol ii, p. 156: " Cette separation esgehtieUe ct fondamentale entro 
lc8 actes, lea agens, du gouTernement — et les actes, les agens de radmhus- 
tratifon locale poar les affkires loodes — cette d^arcadon pcUtiqne, dont 
Tempire Romain avoit donn^ Fexemple, et qui condlioit le gouTernement 
monarchiqiie avec nne administradon popnlaire — contiDoa plus oa moias 
express^meiit sons les trois dynasties* 

M. Raynonard presses too far his theory of the continnons preserradon 
of the municipal powers in towns from the Roman empire down to the third 
French dynasty ; bat into this question it is not necessary for my purpose 
to enter. 

' In reference to the Italian republics of the Middle Ages, M. Sismondi 
obserres, speaking of Philip della Torre, denominated tiynor by the people of 
Como, VercelU, and Bergamo, " Dans ccs villes, non plus que dans celles 
que son firere sMtait auparavant assnjetties, le peuple ne croyoit point renon- 
cer k sa liberty : il n'avolt point voulu choisir un maltre, mais senlement nn 
protecteur contre les nobles, un capitaine des gens de guerre, et un chef de 
la justice. L'exp^rience hu apprit trop tard, que ces prerogatives rtfunies 
constituc^nt un sourerain." — Republiques Italienncs, vol. iii, ch. 20, p. 27a, 
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ooti passing first into indifference, next, — after experience of the 
deqpots,— into determined antipathy. 

To an historian like Mr. Mitford, full of English ideas respect- 
ing goyemment, this anti-monarchical feeling appears of the 
nature of insanity, and the Grecian communities like madmen 
without a keeper: while the greatest of all benefactors is the 
hereditary king, who conquers them from without, — the second* 
best is the home-despot, who seizes the acropolis and puts his 
fellow-citizens under coercion. There cannot be a more certain 
way of nusinterpreting and distorting Grecian phenomena than 
to read them in this spirit, which reverses the maxims both of 
prudence and morality current in the ancient world. The hatred 
of kings as it stood among the Greeks, whatever may be thought 
about a similar feeling now, was a preeminent virtue, flowing 
directly from the noblest and wisest part of their nature : it was 
a consequence of their deep conviction of the necessity of univer- 
sal legal restraint — it was a direct expression of that regulated 
sociality which required the control of individual passion from 
every one without exception, and most of all from him to whom 
power was confided. The conception which the Greeks formed 
of an unresp<msible One, or of a king who could do no wrong, 
may be expressed in the pregnant words of Herodotus :^ " He 
subverts the customs of the country: he violates women: he 
puts men to death without trial." No other conception of the 
probable tendencies of kingship was justified either by a general 
knowledge of human nature, or by politiod experience as it stood 
from Solon downward : no other feeling than abhorrence could 
be entertained for the character so conceived : no other than a 
man of unprincipled amlntion would ever seek to invest himself 
with it. 

Our larger political experienee has taughf us \o modify this 
opinion by showing that, under thtf auditions of monarchy in the 
best governments of modem Europe, the enormities described by 
Herodotus do not take place, — and that it is possible, by means 
of representative constitutions acting under a certain force oi 
manners, customs, and historical recollection, to obviate many ci 

' Herod, iii, 80. Noftald re Kivel irarpio, mX Pidrai /watxac, KTtivti r# 
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the mischiefs likely to £ow firom prodaiming the duty of peremp- 
\gsrj obedience to an hereditary and unresponsible king, who 
cannot be changed without extraroonstitutional force. But such 
larger observ^ation was not open to Aristotle, the wisest as well 
as the most cantious of ancient theorists ; nor if it had been open, 
could he have applied with assurance its lessons to the govem- 
, ments of the single cities of Greece. The theory of a constitu- 
tional king, especially as it exists in England, would have 
I4>peared to him impracticable : to establish a king who will reign 
without governing, — in whose name all goyemment is carried 

on, yet whose personal will is in practice of little or no effect, 

exempt from all responsibility, without making use of the exemp- 
tion, — receiying frran every one unmeasured demonstrations of 
homage, which are never translated into act except within the 
bounds of a known law, — surrounded with all the parapher- 
nalia of power, yet acting as a passive instrument in the hands 
of ministers marked out for his chcMce by indications which he is 
not at liberty to resist This remaikable combination of the 
fiction of superhuman grandeur and license with the reality of an 
invisible strait-waistcoat, is what an Englishman has in his mind 
when he speaks of a constitutional king : the events of our history 
have brought it to pass in England, amidst an aristocracy the 
most powerful that the world has yet seen, — but we have still to 
learn whether it can be made to exist elsewhere, or whether the 
occurrence of a single king, at once able, aggressive, and resolute, 
may not suffice to break it up. To Aristotle, certainly, it could 
not have appeared otherwise than unintelligible and impractica- 
ble : not likely even in a single case, — but altogether inconceiv- 
able as a permanent system and with all the diversities of temper 
inherent in the successive members of an hereditary dynasty 
When the Ghreeks thought of a man exempt from legal responsi- 
bility, they conceived him as reaUy and truly such, in deed as 
well as in name, with a defenceless community exposed to his 
oppressions ;i and their fear and hatred of him was measured by 

> Euripides (Snpplices, 429) states plainly the idea of a rtpawof, as 
nceired in Greece ; the antithesis to laws : — 

Oi)^ rupdyvov dvofieviarepav nokei • 
'Oinw, rd fitv vp^torov, oIk elaiv vofiot 
"Koivot, Kparel <)* tic, t6v v6ftov KeKTfffi£voc 
* AMc irap* ahr^, CompttPO Soph. Antigen. 737. 
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their reverence for a government of equal law and free Bpeedi, 
with the ascendency of which their whole hopes of security were 
associated, — in the democracy of Athens more perhaps than in 
any other portion of Greece. And this feeling, as it was one of 
the best in the Greek mind, so it was also one of the most widely 
spread, — a point of unanimity highly valuable amidst so many 
points of dissension. We cannot oonstroe or criticize it by 
reference to the feelings of modem Europe, still less to the very 
peculiar feelings of England, respecting kingship : and it is the 
application, sometimes explicit and sometimes tadt, <^ this un- 
suitable standard, which renders Mr. Mitford's appreciation of 
Grreek politics so often incorrect and unfair. 

When we try to explain the course of Grecian affairs, not finom 
the circumstances of other societies, but from those of the Greeks 
themselves, we shall see good reason for the discontinuance as 
well as for the dislike of kingship. Had the Greek mind been 
as stationary and unimproving as that of the Orientals, the dis- 
content with individual kings might have led to no other change 
than ihe deposition of a bad king in favor of one who promised 
to be better, without ever extending the views of the people to 
any higher conception than that of a personal government But 
the Greek mind was of a progressive character, capable of 
conceiving and gradually of realizing amended social ccmibina- 
tions. Moreover, it is in the nature c£ things that any govern- 
ment, — regal, oligarchical, or democratical, — which comprises 
only a single city, is far less stable than if it embraced a wider 
surface and a larger population : and when that semi-religious and 
mechanical submission, which made up for the personal deficiencies 
of the heroic king, became too feeble to serve as a woiking 

See, also, the discussion in Aristot Polit iii, sect 10 and U, in which the 
rule of the king is discussed in comparison with the goyemment of laws ; 
compare also ir, 8, 2-3. The person called " a king according to law '' is, in 
his judgment, no king at all: 'O fthf yiip xard vofiov Xeyofievo^ fiaatXei>c o^k 
koTiv elSof KO^anep elm/uv PaatXeiac (iii, 11, 1). 

Respecting laovo/uij^ larfyopirf^ rrapptfiria, — equal laws and equal speech, 
— as opposed to monarchy, see Herodot iii, 142, v. 78-09 ; Thucyd. iii, 62 ; 
Demosthen. ad Leptin. c 6, p. 4S1 ; Eurip. Ion. 671. 

Of Timoleon it was stated, as a part of the grateful vote passed a/ter his 
death by the Syracusan assembly, — 6ti Toi>c rvpawovc xaraAvaof, — diredu/ct 
rot)f vofiovc Toic ItMcXiuToic (Plutarch. Timoleon. c 39). 

See Karl Fried. Hermann, Griech. Staats AlterthOmer, sect 61-«5. 
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prindpley the petty prince was in too close contact with his 
people, and too hombly furnished oat in every way, to get np a 
prestige or delnsicm of any other kind : he had no means of over- 
awing their imaginationa by that combination of pomp, seclusion, 
and mystery, which Herodotus and Xenoph<»i so well appreciate 
among the artifices of kingcraft.1 As there was no new feeling upon 
whidi a perpetual chief could rest his power, so there was nothing 
in the circumstances of the community which rendered the main- 
tenance of such a dignity necessary for visible and effective 
union :* in a single city, and a small circumjacent community, 
cdlective deliberation and general rules, wiUi temporary and 
responsible magistrates, were practicable without difficulty. 

To maintain an unresponsible king, and then to contrive 
acoxnpaniments which shall extract from him the benefits of 
responsible government, is in reality a highly complicated system, 
though, as has been remarked, we have become familiar with it 
in modem Eun^ : the more simple and obvious change is, to 
substitute one or more temporary and responsible magistrates in 
place of the king himself. Such was the course which affairs 
todL in Greece. The inferior chiefs, who had originaUy served 
as council to the kinj^ found it possible to supersede him, and to 
alternate the functions of administration among themselves ; 
retaining probably the occasional convocation of the general 
assembly, as it had existed before, and with as little practical effi- 
cacy. Such was in substance the character ef that mutation 
which occurred generally throughout the Grecian states, with the 
exception of Sparta : kingship was abolished, and an oligarchy 
took its place, — a council deliberating collectively, deciding gen- 
eral matters by the majority of voices, and selecting some individ- 
uals of their own body as temporary and accountable adminis* 

* See the acooant of DeiokSs, the first Median king, in Herodoto^ , J^ 
eridentl J an ontline drawn by Qrecian imagination : also, the Cjropndia 

of Xenophon, yiii, 1, 40; yiii, 3, 1-14; rii, 5, 37 oh tovt(^ fiovt^ iv6^ 

fu^ (Kvpof) ;ty>7M^ ToO^ &pxovTag tuv 6pxofiivuv dia^epetv r^peXrlovac 
avruv elvaif &XX^ itai KarayoifTedeiv ^ero xpV^oi aiToi)^^ etc. 

' Darid Hume, Essay xrii, On the Bise and Progress of the Arts and 
Sciences, p. 198, ed. 1760. The effects of the greater or less extent of ter- 
litorj, npon the natnre of the goyemment, are fdso well discussed in Destatt 
Tncj, Commentaire snr l*£sprit des Loix de Montesquieu, ch. riiL 
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trsUm. It was always an oligarchj which arose on the defeas* 
ance of the heroic kingdom : the age of democratical movement 
was jet £Btr distant, and the condition of the people — the general 
bodj of freemen — was not immediately altered, either for better 
or worse, by the revolution; the small number of privileged 
persons, among whom the kingly attributes were distributed and 
put in rotation, being those nearest in rank to the king ^limself, 
perhaps members of the same large gens with him, and pretend^ 
ing to a common divine or heroic descent. As &r as we can make 
out, this change seems to have taken place in the natural course 
of events and without violence. Sometimes the kingly lineage 
died out and was not replaced; sometimes, on the death of a 
king, his son and successor was acknowledged ^ only as archon, 
or perhaps set aside altogether to make room for a prytanis, or 
president, out of the men of rank around. 

At Athens, we are told that Kodrus was the last king, and 
that his descendants were recognized only as arohons for life ; 
after some years, the ardbons for life were replaced by archons 
for ten years, taken fixMn the body of Eupa^das, or nobles ; sub^ 
sequently, the duration o£ the ardionship was farther shortened 
to one year. At Corinth, the ancient kings are said to have 
passed in like manner into the oligarchy of the Bacchiadss, out 
of whom an annual prytanis was chosen. We are only able to 
make out tbo general fact of such a change, without knowing 
how it was brought about, — our first historical acquaintance with 
the Grecian cities beginning with these oligarchies, 

» Aristot Polit iii, 9, 7 J ill, 10, 7-8. 

M. Aagustin Thierry remarks, in a similar spirit, that the great political 
change, common to so large a portion of mediaeval Earope in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, whereby the many different communes or city con- 
stitutions were formed, was accomplished under great varieties of manner 
and circumstance; sometimes by violence, sometimes by harmonions accord. 

" C*est une controverse qui doit finir, que celle des franchises mnnidpales 
obtenues par Pinsurrection et des franchises municipales accord^. Quelque 
&ce du probUme qu'on envisage, il reste, bien entendu que les constitutions 
vbaines dn xii et du xiii si^le, comme toute esp^ d'institutions politiques 
dans tons les temps, ont pu s'^tablir k force ouverte, s^octroyer de guerre lasse 
ou de plein gr6, Stre arrach^ ou sollidtees, vendues ou donndes gratuite* 
ment : les grandes revolutions sodales s'accomplissent par tons ces moyens 
k la fois. — (Aug. Thierry, B^cits des Temps M6covingiens, Pr^foce, p. 19, 
»l*61it) 
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Snck oligarchical govenunents, vaiTing in their details hoi 
analogous in general features, were common throughout the cities 
of Greece proper as well as <^ the odonies, throughout the seventh 
century B. a Though thej had little immediate tendency to 
henefit the mass of the freemen, yet when we compare them with 
the antecedeiit heroic govemment, they indicate an important ad- 
vance, — the first adoption oi a deliberate and preconceived sys- 
tem in the management of public affiurs J They exhibit the first 
evidences of new and important pditical ideas in the Greek mind, 
— the separation of legisktive and executive powers ; the former 
vested in a collective body, not merely deliberating but also final- 
ly deciding, — while the latter is confided to temporary individual 
magistrates, respcmsible to that body at the end of' their period 
of office. We are first introduced to a community of citizens, 
according to the definition of Aristotle, — men qualified, and think- 
ing themselves qualified, to take turns in command and obedience : 
the o^ective sovereign, called The City, is thus constituted. It 
is true that this first community of citizens comprised only a small 
proportion of the men personally free, but the ideas upon which it 
was founded began gradually to dawn upon the minds of alL 
Political power had lost its heaven-appointed character, and had 
become an attribute legally communicable as well as determined 
to certain definite ends ; and the ground was thus laid for those 
thousand questions which agitated so many of the Grecian cities 
during the ensuing three centuries, partly respecting its apportion- 
ment, partly respecting its employment, — qn^ticms sometimes 
raised among the members of the privileged oligarchy itself, 
sometimes between that order as a whole and the non-privileged 
Many. The seeds of those popular movements, which called 
forth so much profound emotion, so much bitter antipathy, so 
much energy and talent, throughout the Grecian world, with 
different modifications in each particular dty, may thus be traced 

1 Aristot Polit iii, 10, 7. 'Errel dh (t. e. after th« early kings had had 
their day) awi^atve yiyvea&cu. iroXXoi>i ofioiovc npbc cipcr^v, oIkcti inifievov 
( 7^ fiaaiXetav), a7,X^ i^^rovv Koivbv ri^ nai iroXireiav Kadiaraaav. 

Kotvov r<, a commune^ the great object for which the European towns in 
the Middle Ages, in the twelfth centary, struggled with so much energy, 
and ultimately obtained : a charter of incorporation, and a qualified privilege 
of internal self-government 

VOL. ni. 2oc 
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back to that earlj rerolution which erected the primitive oligar- 
chy apoQ the ruins of the heroic kingdom. 

How these first oligarchies were administered we have no direct 
information ; but the narrow and anti-popular interests naturally 
belonging to a privileged few, together with the general violence 
of private manners and passions, leave us no ground for presuming , 
favorably respecting either their prudence <»* their good feeling ; 
and the fisusts which we learn respecting the condition of Attica 
prior to the Sdonian legislation (to be recounted in the next chi^ 
ter) raise inferences all of an unfavorable character. 

The first shock which they received, and by which so many of 
them were subverted, arose from the usurpers called Despots, who 
employed the prevalent discontents both as pretexts and as aids 
for their own personal ambition, while their very frequent success 
seems to imply that sudi discontents were wide-spread as well as 
serious. These despots arose out of the bosonx of the oligarchies, 
but not all in the same manner.^ Sometimes the executive mag- 
istrate, upon whom the oligarchy themselves had devolved im< 
portant administrative powers for a certain temporary period, 
became unfaithful to his choosers, and acquired sufficient ascen- 
dency to retain his dignity permanently in spite of them, — per- 
haps even to transmit it to his son. In other places, and seem- 
ingly more often, there arose that noted character called the 
Demagogue, of whom historians both ancient and modem com- 
monly draw so repulsive a picture -? a man of energy and ambition, 
sometimes even a member of the oligarchy itself, who stood for- 
ward as champion <^ the grievances and sufferings of the non- 
privileged Many, acquired their favor, and employed their 

* The definition of a despot is given in Cornelius Nepos, Vit Miltiadis, 
c. 8 : " Omnes hitbentar et dicnntor tyrauni, qui potestate sunt perpetuft in 
eA ciyitate, qa« libertate usa est : " compare Cicero do Republic^, ii, 26, 27 ; 
lu,14. 

The word rvpawoc was said bj Hippias the sophist to have first found its 
wAj into the Greek language a^ut the time of Archilochus (b. c. 660): 
Boeckh thinks that it came from the Lydians or Phyrgians (Comment ad 
Corp. Inscrip. No. 3439). 

• Arbtot. Polit v, 8, 2, 3, 4. Tipavvoc — U wpoffrariKffi: fii^rjc icol oIk 
aXkodev kK^'Kaaravei (Plato, Bepub. viii, c 17, p. 565). Ovdevi yap 6^ udrj- 
Aov, 6ti TTof Tvpawoc iit StiftOKoXoKoc ^Oerai (Dionys. Halic vi, 60): A 
proposition decidedly too general. 
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straigth SO effectively as to put down the oHgarbhj bj force, and 
constitute himself despot A third form <^ despot, some pre- 
somptaous wealthy man, Uke Eylon at Athens, without even the ^* 
pretence of popularity, was occasionally emboldened by the suc- 
cess ci similar adrentures in other places to hire a troop of re- 
tainers and seize the acropoUs ; and there were examples, though 
rare, of a fourth variety, — the lineal descendant of the ancient 
kings, — who, instead of suffering himself to be restricted or 
placed under control by the oligarchy, found means to subjugate 
them, and to extort by force an ascendency as great as that which 
his forefathers had enjoyed by consent To these must be added, 
in several Grecian states, the -Ssymndte, or Dictator, a citizen 
formally invested with supreme and unreq>onsible power, placed 
in c(mmiand of the military force, and armed with a standing 
body-guard, but only for a time named, and in order to deal with 
some urgent peril or ruinous internal dissension.^ The person 
thus exalted, always enjoying a large measure of confidence, and 
generally a man of ability, was sometimes so successful, or made 
himself so essential to the c(HDmnnity, that the term of his office 
was prolonged, and he became practicaUy d^pot for life ; or, even 
if the community were not disposed to concede to him this per- 
manent ascendency, he was often strong enough to keep it against 
thdr wiU. ' 

Such were the different modes in which the numerous Greek 
despots of the seventh and sixth centuries b. c acquired their 
power. Though we know thus much in general terms from the 
brief statements of Aristotle, yet, unhappily, we have no contem- 
porary picture of any one "of these communities, so as to give us 
the means of appreciating the change in detail. Of those per- 
sons who, possessing inherited kingly dignity, stretched their 
paternal power so far as to become despots, Aristotle gives us 
Pheid6n of Argos as an example, whose reign has been already 
narrated in the preceding volume : <^ those who made themselves 

' Aristoi iii, 9, 5; iii, 10, I-lOj Iv, 8, 2. Alavfiv^ai — aifTOKparopec 
uovapxoi iv Toic <iw^a«>rf *EAX^ff*^aiprr^ rwpowif : compare Theophrastus, 
Fragmenl. nepl BaaiXeiaCt and Dionjs. Hal. A B. t, 73-74 ; Strabo, xiii, p. 
SI 7; and Aibtot Fragment Bemm Pablicantm, ed. Neamann, p. 122, 
"Kvuaivp TioKiTtUu 
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despoto by means of official power previoiialj held under an oli- 
garchy^h^ names PhalariB,at Agrigentum, and the depots at 
Miletus and other cities of the Ionic Greeks : of those who raised 
themselyes by becoming demagogaes^ he specifies Panaetius in the 
Sicilian town of Leontini, Kypselus at Corinth, and Peisistratus 
at Athens;^ of ^symndtes, or diosen despots, Pittakus o£ Mity- 
16n6 is the prominent instance. The military and aggressive 
demagogae, subverting an oligarchy which had degraded and ill- 
used him, governing as a cmd despot for several years, and at 
kst dethroned and slain, is farther depicted by Dionysins of Hal* 
ikamassns, in the history of AristodSmus of the Italian Cumse.^ 

From the general statement of Thncydides as well as of Aris- 
totle, we leam that the seventh and sixth centuries b. ^o. were 
centuries of progress for the Greek cities generally, in wealth, 
in power, and in population ; and the numerous colonies founded 
during this period, of which I shall speak in a future chapter, 
will furnish &rther illustration of such progressive tendencies. 
Now the dianges just mentioned in the Grecian governments, 
imperfectly as we know them, are on the whole decided evidences 
of advancing citizenship. For the heroic government, with 
which Grecian communities begin, is the rudest and most in&n- 
tine of aU governments ; destitute even of the pretence of sys- 
tem or security, incapable of being in any way foreknown, and 
depending only upon the accidental variations in the character of 
the reigning individual, who, in most cases, far from serving as a 
protection to the poor against the rich and great, was likely to in- 
dulge his passions in the same unrestrained way as the latter, and 
with still greater impunity. 

The despots, who in so m^my towns succeeded and supplanted 
this oligarchical government, though they governed on principles 
usually narrow and selfish, and often oppressively cruel, *< taking 
no thought — to use the emphatic words of Thucydides — except 
for their own body and their own fiunily," — yet since they were 

' Aristot Folit v, 8, 2, 3, 4 ; t, 4, 5. Aristotle refers to one of the songs 
of Alksens as his evidence respecting the elermtion of Pittakus : a very sof- 
ficient proof doubtless, — but we may see that he had no other informants, 
except the poets, about these early times. 

' Dionys. Hal. A B. vii, S, IS. The ragn of Aristodemns falls anoot 
610 B c. 
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not Strang enoagb to cnuh the Grredc mind, imprinted upon it a 
painful but improving political leeson, and contributed much to 
enlarg<»- the range of experience as well as to detennine the sub- 
sequent cast of feeling.! Thej partly broke down the wall of 
distinction between the people *— properij so called, the general 
mass <^ ft-eemen — and the oligarchy; indeed, the demagogue- 
despots are interesting, as the first evidence of the growing im- 
portance oi the people in political afiiurs. The demagogue stood 
forward as representing the feelings and interests of the people 
against the governing few, probably availing himself of some 
special cases of ill-usage, and taking pains to be conciliatory and 
generous in his own personal behavior ; and when the people, by 
their armed aid, had enabled him to overthrow the existing rulers, 
they had thus the satisfaction of seeing their own chief in pos- 
session o[ the supreme power, but they acquired no pditical rights 
and no increased securities for themselves. What measure of 
positive advantage they may have reaped, beyond that of seeing 
their previous oppressors humiliated, we know too little to deter- 
mine f but even the worst of despots was more formidable to the 
rich than to the poor, and the latter may perhaps have gained by 
the change, in comparative importance, notwithstanding their 
share in the rigors and exactions oi a government which had no 
other permanent foundation than naked fear. 

A remark made by Aristotle deserves especial notice here, as 
illustrating the political advance and education of the Grecian 
communities. He draws a marked distinction between the early 
demagogue of the seventh and sixth centuries, and the later 
demagogue, such as he himself and the generations immediately 
preceding had witpessed : the former was a military chie^ daring 
and full of resource, who took arms at the head of a body of pop- 

* Thncyd. i, 17. Tvpawoi 6} 6<roi ^av h rale 'EAAjyviicaZf iroXeai, rb 
h^ tavrCnf fiivoY npoopufievoi ic ft ^ aCtfui Kot ic rd rdv Idiov oIkov ai^eti 

* Wachsmath (Hellenische Alterthamsknnde, sect 49-51) and Tittmann 
(Griecliidch. Staatsrerfaasimgeii, pp. 527-533) both make too much of the 
topposed friendly connection and mntoal good- will between the despot and 
the poorer fireemen. Ck>minanity of antipathy against the old oligarchy was 
a bond essentially temporary, dissolved as soon as that oligarchy was pal 
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ular insorgeots, put down the goyemment by force, and made 
himself the master both of those whom he deposed and of those 
hj whose aid he deposed them ; while the latter was a speaker, 
possessed of all the talents necessary for moving an audience, but 
neither inclined to, nor qualified for, armed attack, — accomplish- 
ing all his purposes bj pacific and constitutional methods. This 
valuable change, — substituting discussion and the vote. of an 
assembly in place of an appeal to arms, and procuring for the 
pronounced decision of the assembly such an influence over men's 
minds as to render it final and respected even by dissentients, — 
arose from the continued practical working of democratical insti- 
tutions. I shall have occasion, at a later period of this history, tc 
estimate the value of that unmeasured obloquy which has been 
heaped on the Athenian demagogues of the Peloponnesian war, 
— Kleon and Hyperbolus ; but,^ assuming the whole to be well- 
founded, it will not be the less tme that 'these men were a 
material improvement on the earlier demagogues, such as Kyp- 
selus and Peisistratus, who employed the armed agency of the 
people for the purpose of subverting the established government 
and acquiring despotic authority for themselves. The demagogue 
was essentially a leader of opposition, who gained his influence 
by denouncing the men in real ascendency, and in actual execu- 
tive functions. Now, under the early oligarchies, his opposition 
could be shown only by armed insurrection, and it conducted him 
either to personal sovereignty or to destruction ; but the growth 
of democratical institutions insured both to him and to his political 
opponents full liberty of speech, and a paramount assembly to 
determine between them ; whilst it both limited the range of his 
ambition, and set aside the appeal to armed force. The railing 
demagogue of Athens, at the time of the Peloponnesian war (even 
if we accept literally the representations of his worst enemies), 
was thus a far less mischievous and dangerous person than the 
fighting demagogue of the earlier centuries ; and the ^ growth of 
habits of' public speaking," ^ to use Aristotle's expression, was 

* Aristot. Polit V, 4, 4 ; 7, 3. 'Effi 6h ruv ipxaiuVf bre yevoiro 6 airrbc 
^fiayuybc icai arpanjyb^^ elc rvpawida fieri^aXkov • ax^6bv yhp ol nXeiaroi 
tCw iipxaif^v rvpdwuv kx drifiayoyCtv yeyovaai. Alriov dh tov rort jakv ye- 
pifr9aij vvv 6e ^^, ^ti tote fiiv, ol Stffiayoyci ijaav iK rCiv arpaTtjytnnmnf • 
•* yap TTu deivol }/auv ^Jyeiv ' vvv <5^, r^f ^rjropiK^c V^^f^VCt o' ^i^ofuvi 
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the cause of the difference : the oppodtion of the toogae vras a 
beneficial substitate for the opposition of the sword. 

The rise of theee despots on the nuns of the previous oli« 
garchies was, in appearance, a retuin to the principles of the 
heroic age, — the restoraticm of a govemment of personal will in 
place of that S3rstematic arrangement known as the Citj. Bat 
the Gre^ mind had so &r outgrown those earlj principles, that 
no new goremment founded thereupon could meet with willing 
acquiescence, except under some tempOTary excitement At first, 
doubtless, the popularity of the usurper, — combined with the 
fervor of his partizans and the expulsion or intimidatimi of 
oppcments, and farther enhanced by the punishment of rich 
oppressors, — was sufficient to procure for him obedience; and 
prudence on his part might prolong this undisputed rule for a 
ocmaiderable period, perhaps even throughout his whole life. 
But Aristotle intimates diat these governments, even when they 
oegan well, had a constant tendency to become worse and worse : 
discontent manifested itseli^ and was aggravated rather than 
repressed by the violence employed against it, until at length the 
despot became a prey to mistrustful and malevolent anxiety, 
losing any measure of equity or benevolent sympathy which 
might once have animated him. 1£ he was fortunate enough to 
bequeathe his authority to his son, the latter, educated in a corrupt 
atmosphere and surrounded by parasites, contracted dispositions 
yet more noxious and unsocial : his youthful appetites were more 
ungoYemable, while he was deficient in the prudence and vigor 
which had been indispensable to the self-accomplished rise of his 
&ther.i For such a position, mercenary guards and a fortified 
acropolis were the only stay, — guards fed at the expense of the 
citizens, and thus reqpiring constant exactions on behalf of that 
which was nothing better than a hostile garrison. It was essential 
to the security of the despot that he should keep down the spirit 

Xeyttv Siiftayoyo^i fthf, <J*' aveipiav 6h tuv mXefUKuv oiiK irmiS^evrai, ttA^ 
el irov ^paxff ti yiyove roiotrnv. 

* Aristot Folit v, 8, SO. The whole tenor of this eighth chapter (of the 
fif^ book) shows how unrestrained were the personal passions, — the lost as 
well as the anger, — of a Qredaa ripawoc. 

TSw 701 Hpopvov tUnfielv oh p^dwv (Sophokles ap. Schol. Aristides, vol 
iii, p. 291, ed. Dmdorf ). 
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of the free people whom he governed; that he should isolate 
them from each other, and prevent those meetings and mutual 
communications which Grecian cities habituallj presented in the 
school, the lesche, or the palsestra ; that he should strike off the 
overtopping ears of com in the field (to use the Greek locution) 
or crush the exalted and enterprising minds.^ Nay, he had even 
to a certain extent an interest in degrading and impoverishing 
them, or at least in debarring them from the acquisition either of 
wealth or leisure: and the extensive constructions undertaken 
by Poljkrat^ at Samos, as well as the rich donations of Peri- 
ander to the temple at Olympia, are considered by Aristotle to 
have been extorted by these despots with the express view of 
engrossing the time and exhau^ng the means of their subjects. 

It is not to be imagined that all were alike cruel or unprind* 
pled ; but the perpetual supremacy of one man and one family 
had become so offensive to the jealousy of those who felt them- 
selves to be his equab, and to the general feeling of the people, 
that repression and severity were inevitable, whether originally 
intended or not And even if an usurper, having once entered 
upon this career of violence, grew sick and averse to its continu- 
ance, abdication, only left him in imminent peril, exposed to the 



' Aristot Folit iii, 8, 3 ; t, 8, 7. Herodot v, 92. Herodotus gives the 
story as if Thrasybalos had been the person to suggest this hint by conduct- 
ing the messenger af Periander into a cornfield and there striking off the 
tallest ears with his stick : Aristotle reverses the two, and makes Periander 
the adviser : Livy (i, 54) transfers the scene to Gabii and Bome, with Sextos 
Tarqoinios as the person sending for coonsd to his father at Rome. Com- 
pare Plato, Bepnbl. viii, c. 17, p. 565 ; Eurip. Snpplic. 444-455. 

The discussion which Herodotus ascribes to the Persian conspirators, after 
the assassination of the Magian king, whether they should constitute the 
Persian government as a monarchy, an oligarchy, or a democracj, exhibits 
a vein of ideas purely Grecian, and altogether foreign to the Oriental coa* 
ccption of government: but it sets forth, —briefly, yet with great perspicuity 
and penetratbn, — the advantages and disadrantages of all the three. The 
case made out against monarchy is by fiu- the strongest, while the counsel on 
behalf of monarchy assumes as a part of his case that the individual mon- 
arch is to be the best man in the state. The anti-monarchical champion 
Otanes concludes a long string of criminations against the despot, with Uiese 
words above-noticed : ** He subverts the customs of the country : he vio- 
lates women : he puts men to death untried.^ (Herod, iii, 80>-82.) 
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TeDgeance > of those whom he had injared, — unless, indeed, he 
ooold clothe himself with the mantle of religion, and stipulate 
with the people to become priest of some temple and deity ; in 
which case his new function protected him, just as the tonsure 
and the monastery sheltered a detlfrOned prince in the Middle 
Ages,' Several of the despots were patrons of music and poetry, 
and courted the good-will of contemporary intellectual men by 
invifiE^lldti hA well as by reward ; and there were some cases, such 
as tbdf diP^Peisistratus and his sons at Athens, in which an attempt 
was made (analogous to that of Augustus at Rome) to reconcile 
the reality of personal omnipotence with a certain respect for 
preexisting forms.^ In such instances the administration, though 

* Thncyd. ii, 63. Compare again the speech of Kleon, iii, 37-40, — «f 
Tvpavvida yap ix^re ovr^i/, ^ Xajieip fikv &6ikov doxei eivaif Afelvcu dh 
hriKivdwov. 

The bitter sentiment afi:ain8t despots seems to be as old as Alksus, and 
we find traces of it in Solon and Theognis (Theognis, 38-50; Solon, 
Fragm. vii, p. 32, ed. Schneidewin). Phanias of Eresns had colIectiSd in a 
book the ** Assassinations of Despots from rerenge." {Tvpdwuv hnuphnii 
U Tiuupiac. — Athenseus, iii, p. 90 ; x, p, 438.) 

' See the story of Masandrios, minister and successor of Polykratte of 
Samos, in Herodotos, iii, 142, 143. 

• Thncyd. ri, 54. The epitaph of Archcdik^, the daughter of Hippiaf 
(which was inscribed at Lampsakos, where she died), though written by a 
great fnend of Hippias, conveys the sharpest implied invective against the 
nana! proceedings of the despots : — 

Ti irarpoc re kol dvdpdc 6Se2^C>v t* ovtra rvpawonf 

Tlatdwf t\ oix ^P^V vovv ic dTa(r&aXiriv (Thuc vi, 59). 

The position of Aognstns at Rome, and of Peisistratos at Athens, may 
be illustrated bj a passage in Sisraondi, R^pobliqaes Italiennes, voL iv, ch. 
26, p. 208: — 

**Les petits monarqnes de chaque ville s'opposaient eux-m6mes a cc que 
leur pouvoir f(it attribu^, k un droit h^r^itaire, parceqne l^^r^t^ aundt 
presque toujours 6ti6 retorqu€ contre eux. Ceux qui avaient succ^^ k une 
r^publique, avaient abaissd des nobles plus anciens et plus illustres qu'eux : 
ceux qui avaient succ^d^ k d^autres seigneurs n*avaient tenu aucun compte 
du droit de leurs pr^^cesseurs, et se sentaient int^ress^ k le nier. Us se 
disaient dont mandataires du peuple : ils ne prenaient jamais le commande- 
ment d^une ville, lors mSroe quMls I'avaient souroise par les armes, sans se 
faire attribucr par les anciens ou par Tassembldc du peuple, selon que les mf 
oa les autres se montraient plus dociies, le titre et les pouvoirs de seigneur 
g6i^ral, pour un an. pour cinq ans, ou pour tonte leur vie, avee un pale ftxi^ 
^ deroit 6trc prise sur les deniers dc la commanaut^*' 

VOL. III. 2 
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not unstained by guilt, never otherwise than unpopular, and 
carried on bj means of foreign mercenaries, was doubtless practi- 
calljr milder. But cases of this character were rare, and the 
maxims usual with Grecian despots were personified in Periander, 
the Ejpselidof Corinth, — a harsh and brutal person, but not 
destitute ether of vigor or intelligence. 

The position of a Grecian despot, as depicted by Plato, by 
Xenophon and by Aristotle,^ and farther sustained by the indi- 
cations in Herodotus, Thucydides, and Isokrates, though always 
coveted by ambitious men, reveals clearly enough *< those wounds 

> Consnlt, Especially, the treatise of Xenophon, called Hicro, or Tvpawt- 
xdf, in which the interior life and feelings of the Grecian despot are strikingly 
set forth, in a supposed dialogue with the poet Sinionidv«. The tenor of 
Plato's remarks in the eighth and ninth books of the Republic, and those of 
Aristotle in the fifth book (ch. 8 and 9) of the Politics, display the same pic- 
ture, though not with such fulness of detail. The speech of one of the 
assassins of Euphron (despot of Sikyon) is remarkable, as a specimen of 
Grecian feeling (Xenoph. Hellen. yii, 3, 7-12). The expressions both of 
Plato and Tacitus, in regard to the mental wretchedness of the despot, are 
the strongest which the language affords : Kal irivrjc ry uXydei^ ^aiverai, 
idv Ti£ 6Xtiv ^ItvxTtif hrianjTcu ^euaav^aiy koI ^,dov yiuuv dtd, xravrdf tov 

dioVy (T^adaafu^ re kqI ddvvCtv irXr^pijc *AvayKrj xal elvatj Kai in fidXXov 

yiyveir&ai air^ ^ nporepov 6t(k r^ ^X^t ^ovep^^ umartft^ u6iK<f}f uiplXcf), 
i.vo<ji<,it Kal vaofjc KaKiac navdoKcl re koI rpo^ely kqX k^ d-nuvruv tovtuv 
ftaXtora tih air^ dvcrvxel elvcuj Ineira 6k koI roxic nTi^atov airov toiovtov^ 
&irepya^e<r&ai (Republic, ix, p. 580). 

And Tacitus, in the well-known passage (Annal. vi, 6) : "Neque frustra 
pnwtantissimus sapientisB firmare solitus est, si recludantur tyrannomm 
mentes, posse aspic! laniatus et ictus: quando ut corpora verberibus, ita 
MevitlA, libidine. mails consultis, animus dilaceretur. Quippe Tibcrium non 
fortuna. non solitudines, protegebant, quin tormcnta pectoris suasque ipso 
pcenas fateretur." 

It is not easy to imagine power more completely surrounded with all cir- 
cumstances calculated to render it repulsive to a man of ordinary benevo- 
lence : the Grecian despot had large means of doing harm, — scarcely any 
means of doing good. Yet the acquisition of power over others, under any 
conditions, is a motive so all-ahsori>ing, that even this precarious and anti- 
flocial sceptre was always intensely coveted, — TvpawXct X?VfM a^Xepdv^ 
noTiXol dk avrijc hpaorai dai (Herod, iii, 53). See the striking lines of Solon 
(Fragment vii, ed. Schneidewin), and the saying of Jason of Phene, who. 
used to declare that he felt inoefamnt hunger until he became despot,— 
neivyVf 5re /j^ rvpawol' (if oIk hnardfuvoc ISidnf^ elvcu (Aristot Polit lii, 
9 6). 
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and lacerations of mindy" whereby the internal Erinnjs avenged 
the oommanitj upon the usurper who trampled them down. Far 
from considering Success in usurpation as a justification of the 
attempt (according to the theories now prevalent respecting , 
Cromwell and Bonaparte, who are often blamed because they 
kept out a legitimate king, but never because they seized an 
unauthorized power over the people), these philosophers regard 
the despot as among the greatest of cnminab: the man who 
assassinated him was an object of public honor and reward, 
and a virtuous Greek would seldom have scrupled to carry his 
sword concealed in myrtle branches, like Harmodius and Aristo- 
geiton, for the execution of the deed.^ A station which over- 
topped the restraints and obligations involved in citizenship, was 
understood at the same time to forfeit all title to the common 
sympathy and protection,^ so that it was unsafe for the despot to 
visit in person those great Pan-IIellenic games in which his own 
chariot might perhaps have gained the prize, and in which the 
theors, or sacred envoys, whom he sent as representatives of hift 
Hellenic city, appeared with ostentatious pomp. A government 
carried on under these unpropitious circumstances could nevei 

* See the beaatifal Skolion of Kallifltratiu, so popular at Athens, xxvii, p. 
456, apnd Schneidewin, Poet GrsBC — *Ev ftvprov xXadl rd ^i^ ^oprjao^ 
etc 

Xenophon, Hicro, ii, 8. 01 rvpawot vavrec navraxn ^ ^^^ iroXefiiac 
fropevoyrai. Compare Isokrates, Or. viii (De Pace), p. 182 j Polyb. ii, 59; 
Cicero, Orat pro Milone, c 29. 

Arbtot Polit ii, 4, 8. 'E^ei ddtKovtri ye rd. fieytara diH rdf imepPoXH^^ 
dAA* oi) 6i^ riivayKaXa' olov rvpawodaiv, ohx '*^ f^ Ptyoai' did Koi al 
Tifidl fiiyaXai, &v diroKreiinj rt^t oi xXirmjVy 6XXd. rifpawov. 

There cannot be a more striking manifestation of the sentiment ente|> 
tained towards a despot in the ancient worid, than the remarks of Plutarch 
on Timoleon, for his conduct in assisting to put to death his brother, the 
despot Timophands (J^ntarch, Timoleon, c 4-7, and Comp. of Timoleon 
with Paolns Emilias, c 2). See also Plutarch, Comparison of Dk>n and 
Brutus, c 3, and Plutarch, Pr«cepta BeipnblicsB Gerendss, c. 11, p. 805 ; c 
17, p. 813; c 32, p. 824, — he speaks of the putting down of a despot 
{rvpawiSiiv Kar^Xvcif) as among the most splendid of human exploits, — 
- and the account given by Xenophon of the assassination of Jason of Phera, 
Hellenic, vi, 4, 32. 

• LiTy, zxxriii, 50. •* Qui jus aqunm pati non possit, in eum vim hand 
injustani < 
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be otherwise than short-lived. Though the indiTidaal daring 
enough to seixe it, oflen found means to preserve it for the term 
of his own life, jet the sight of a despot living to old age was 
rare, and the transmission of his power to his son still more so.^ 

Amidst the numemus points of contention in Grecian political 
morality, this rooted antipathy to a permanent hereditary ruler 
stood apart as a sentiment almost unanimous, in which the thirst 
for preeminence felt by the wealthy few, and the love of equal 
freedom in the bosoms of the many, alike concurred. It first 
began among the oligarchies of the seventh and sixth centuries 
B. c, a complete reversal of that pronounced monarchical senti- 
ment which we now read in the Iliad ; and it was transmitted by 
them to the democracies, which did not arise until a later period. 
The conflict between oligarchy and despotism preceded that 
between oligarchy and democracy, the Lacedsemonians standing 
forward actively on both occasions to uphold the oligarchical 
principle : a mingled sentiment of fear and repugnance led them 
to put down despotism in several cities of Greece during the 
sixth century b. c, just as, during their contest with Athens in 

* Plutarch, Sept. Sapient Convir. c 2, p. 147, — a>f ipuTrf^ilc iwb MoX- 
irayopov tov 'luivoc, ri irapaSo^oTarov clrjc i<jpaKC>Ct dnoKpivatOt 'rhpawov 
yipovra, — Compare the answer of Thales, in the same treatisei c. 7, p. 152. 

The orator Lysias, present at the Olympic games, and seeing the theor» 
of the SjracQsan despot Dionysios also present, in tents with gilding and 
purple, addressed an harangue, inciting -the assembled Greeks to demolish 
the tents (Lysias Aoyof 'OT^v/imoKbc^ Fragm. p. 911, ed. Keisk.; Dionys. 
Halicar. De LysiA Jnclicinm, c 29-30). Theophrastns ascribed to Themis- 
tokles a similar recommendation, in reference to the theors and the prize- 
chariots of the Syracnsan despot Hiero (Plutarch, Themistokles, c. 25). 

The common-places of the rhetors afford the best proof bow unanimous 
was the sentiment in the Greek mind to rank the despot among the most 
odious criminals, and the man who put him to death among the benefactors 
of humanity. The riietor Theon, treating upon commm-piaces, says : Toiroc 
iarl Xoyof ai^rixbg 6/ioXoyovfi6vov irpayfiaroct fjTOi. AfuxpTtffMToc, ^ 
6.vdpayad7ffMTO(. *E(rrl y^ dirrdc 6 rono^ • 6 fUv rif, icord tqv tt e fro v ^* 
pevfjtevuVf olov Karii rvpavvov, irpodorovt avSpofovov^ dffw* 
TOV 6 6e TiCf imhp Tuv XPV^'^'OV ri diawttrpayfiivuv' olov irrrhp rvpav* 
voKTovov^ &piaTiuc, vofio^irov, (Theon, Progymnasmata, c. vii, 
ap. Walz. Ck>ll. Rhett vol. i, p. 222. Compare Aphthonins, Progyran. c. tjI, 
p. 82 of the same volume, and Dionysiui Halikam. An Rhetorica, x, 15» p^ 
890, ed. BeiBke.) 
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the f<^wiiig oentiuy, Uiej assisted the oligardiical party, wLere- 
ever they ooold, to overthrow democracj. And it was thos 
that the demagogae-despot of these earlier times, bringing out 
the name of the pe(^e as a pretext, and the arms of the peofde 
as a means of accomplishment, for his own ambitioas designs, 
served as a preface to the reality of democracy, which mani- 
fested itself at Athens a short time before the Persian war, as a 
development of the seed planted by Sokm. 

As £&r as our imperfect information enables us to trace, the 
early oligarchies of the Grecian states, against which the fbrst 
usurping despots cont^ided, contained in themselves &r more 
repulsive elements <^ inequality, and more mischievous barriers 
between the component parts of the population, than the digar- 
chies of later days. What was true of Hellas as ¥n aggregate, 
was true, though in a less degree, oi each separate community 
which went to compose that aggregate : each included a v%|riet7 
of dans, orders, reUgious brotherhoods, and local or professional 
sections, which were very imperfectly cemented together: and 
the oligarchy was not, like the government so denominated in 
subsequent times, the government of a rich few ov^r the less rich ' 
and the poor, but that of a peculiar order, sometimes a patrician 
order, over all the remaining society. In such a case, the subject 
Many might number opulent and substantial proprietors as well 
as the governing Few ; but these subject Many would themselves 
be broken into different heterogeneous fractions, not heartily sym- 
pathizing with each other, perhaps not intermarrying together, 
nor partaking of the same religious rites. The country-popula- 
tion, or villagers, who tiUed the land, seem in these early times 
to have been held to a painful dependence on the proprietors who 
lived in the fortified town, and to have been distiuguished by a 
dress and habits oi their own, which often drew upon them an 
unfriendly nickname. These town proprietors seem to have 
oiiea composed the governing class in early Grecian states, 
while their subjects consisted, — 1. Of the dependent cultivators 
living in the district around, by whom their lands were tilled. 2. 
Of a certain number of small self-working proprietors (avrovgym), 
whose possessions were too scanty to maintain more than them- 
selves by the labor of their oiim hands on their own plot of 
ground — residing either in the country or the town, as the case 
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might be. 8. Of those who lived in the town, haying no land 
but exercising handicraft, arts, or commerce. 

The governing proprietors went by the name of the Gamori, 
or Geomori, according as the Doric or Ionic dialect might be 
used in describing them, since they were fbond in states belongs 
ing to one race as well as to the other. They appear to have 
constituted a dose order, transmitting their privileges to their 
children, but admitting no new members to a participation, — for 
the principle called by Grreek thinkers a timocracy, the appoint- 
ment of political rights and privileges according to comparative 
property, appears to have been little, if at aU, applied in the 
earlier times, and we know no example of it earlier than Solon. 
So that, by the natural multiplication of families and mutation of 
property, there would come to be many individual gamori pos- 
sessing no land at all, and perhaps worse off than those small 
freejbolders who did not belong to the order ; while some of these 
latter freeholders, and some of the artisans and traders in the 
towns, might at the same time be rising in wealth and impor- 
tance. Under a political classification such as this, of which the 
repulsive inequality was aggravated by a rude state of manners, 
and which had no flexibility to meet the changes in relative posi- 
tion amongst individual inhabitants, discontent and outbreaks 
were unavoidable, and the earliest despot, usually a wealthy man 
of the disfranchised class, became champion and leader of the 
malcontents.! However oppressive his rule might be, at least it 
was an oppression which bore with indiscriminate severity.upon 
all the fractions of the population ; and when the hour of reaction 
against him or against his successor arrived, so that the common 
enemy was expelled by the united efforts of all, it was hardly 
possible to revive the preexisting system of exclusion and 
inequality without some considerable abatements. 

As a general rule, every Greek city-community included in 
its population, independent of bought slaves, the three elements 
above. noticed, — considerable land proprietors with rustic de- 
pendents, small self-working proprietors, and town-artisans, — the 
three elements being found everywhere in different proportions. 
But the progress of events in Greece, from the seventh century 

• Thacyd. i, 13. 
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B. c. downwards, tended continuallj to elevate the comparatiTe 
importance of the two latter, while in thoee earlj days the as- 
cendency of the former was at its maximum, and altered only to 
decline. The military force of most of the cities was at first in 
the hands of the great proprietors, and formed by them ; it con- 
sisted of cavalry, themselves and their retainers, with horses fed 
upon their lands. Sach was the primitive oligarchical militia, as 
it was constituted in the seventh and sixth centuries b. c, at 
Chalkis and Eretria in Euboea, as well as at Koloph6n and other 
cities in Ionia, and as it ccmtinued in Thessaly down to the fourth 
century b. g. ; but the gradual rise of the snudl proprietors and 
town-artisans was marked by the substitution of heavy-armed 
infantry in place of cavalry ; and a farther change not less im- 
portant lock place when the resistance to Persia led to the great 
multiplication of Grecian ships of war, manned by a host of sea- 
men who dwelt congregated in the maritime towns. All the 
changes which we are able to trace in the Grecian communities 
tended to break up the close and exclusive oligarchies with which 
our first historical knowledge commences, and to conduct them 
either to oligarchies rather more open, embracing all men of a 
cerUun amount of property, or else to democracies. But the 
transition in both cases was usually attained through the inter- 
lude of the despot 

In enumerating the distinct and unharmonious elements of 
which the population of these early Grecian communities was 
made up, we must not forget one farther element which was to 
be found in the DoriaA states generally, — men of Dorian, as 
contrasted with men of non-Dorian race. The Dorians were in 
all cases emigrants and conquerors, establishing themselves along 
with and at the expense of the prior inhabitants. Upon what 
terms the cohabitation was established, and in what proportions 
invaders and invaded came together, we are without information ; 
and important as this circumstance is in the history of these 
Dorian communities, we know it only as a general fact, and are 
unable to follow its results in detail. But we see enough to 
satisfy ourselves that in those revolutions which overthrew the 

* Aristot Polit. iv, 3, 2 ; 11, 1 a ArUtot Eernm Public. Fragm. ed. Nen- 
aann, Fragm. t, Eipoiuv TroXireiai^ P- 112 ; Strebo, x, p. 447. 
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oligardiies both at Corinth and Sikyon, — perhaps also at Me> 
gara, — the Dorian and non-Dorian elements of the community 
came into conflict more or less direct. 

The despots of Sikjon are the earliest of whom we have any 
distinct mention: their dynasty lasted one hundred years, a 
longer period than any other Grecian despots known to Aris- 
totle ; they are said, i moi'eover, to have governed with mildness 
and with much practical respect to the preexisting laws. Ortha- 
goras,9 the beginner of the dynasty, raised himself to tho 
position of despot about 676 b. c, subverting the preexisting 
Dorian oligarchy ; but the cause and circumstances of this rev- 
olution are not preserved. He is said to have been originally a 
cook. In his line of successors we find mention of Andreas, 
Myrdn, Arist6nymus, and Kleisthenes ; but we know nothing of 
any of them until the last, except that Myroc gamed a chariot 
victory at Olympia in the 33d Olympiad (648 b. c), and built, 
at the same holy place, a thesaurus containing two ornamented 
alcoves of copper for the reception of comm'emorative offerings 
from himself and his family.3 Respecting Kleisthenes (whose 



* Aristot Polit v, 9, 21. An oracle is saiil to have predicted to the Sikyo- 
nians that they would be subjected for the period of a century to the hand 
of Uie scomiger (Diodor Fragm. lib. vii-x ; Fragm. zir, ed. Maii). 

' Herodot vi, 126; Fausan. ii, 8, 1. There is some confusion about the 
names of Orthagoras and Andreaf-; the latter is called a cook in Diodorus 
(Fragment Excerpt Vatic, lib. vii-x, Fragm. xir). Compare Libanins in 
Sever, vol. iii, p. 251, Reisk. It has been supposed, with some probability, 
that the same person is designated under both names : the two names do 
not seem to occur in the same author. See Plutarch, Ser. Numin. Yind. c 
7, p. 653. 

Aristotle (Polit t, 10, 3) seems to have conceived the dominion as having 
passed direct from Myrdn to KleisUienSs, omitting Aristonymus. 

' Pavsan. vi, 19, 2. The Eleians Informed Pausanias that the brass hr 
these alcoves came from Tartessus (the south-western coast of Spain from 
the Strait of Gibraltar to the territory beyond Cadiz) : he declines to 
goarantee the statement But O. MOller treats it as a certainty : ^ Two 
^artments inlaid with Tartessian brass, and adorned with Boric and Ionic 
columns. Both the architectural orders employed in this building, and the 
Tartessian brass, which the Phocseans had then brought to Greece in In rge 
quantities from the hospitable king Arganthonlus, attest the intercourse of 
Hyi^n with ihe Asiatics." (Dorians, i, S, 2.) So also Dr. Thirlwall states 
the (act: ** Copper of Tartessus, which had not Idng been introdufrcd into 
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age rnuBt be placed between 600-560 b. o^ but can hardlj be 
determined accurately,) some facts are reported to ns highly 
corioos, bat of a nature not altogether easy to follow or verify. 
We learn fron the narrative of Herodotus that the tribe to 
which Eleisthen^si himself (and of course his progenitors 
Orthagoras and the other Orthagorida also) belonged, was dis- 
tinct fiwm the three Dorian tribes, who have been already named 
in my previous chapter respecting the Lykurgean constitution at 
Sparta, — the Hylleisy Pamphyli, and Dymanes. We also learn 
that these tribes were common to the Sikyonians and the Argei- 
ans; and Kleisthen^ being in a state of bitter hostility with 
Argos, tried in several ways to abolish the points of community 
between the two. Siky6n originally Dorized by settlers from 
Argos, was included in, the ^lot of Temenus," or among the 
towns ci the Argeilm 0Qnfedera<7 : the coherence of this confed- 
eracy had become weaker and weaker, partly without doubt 
through the influence of the predecessors of Kleisthen^s; but 
the Argeians may periiape have tried to revive it, thus placing 
themselves in a state of war with the latter, and inducing him to 
disconnect, palpably and violently, Sikyon firom Argos. There 
were two anchors by which the connection held, — first, legendary 
and religious sympathy ; .next, the civil rites and denominations 
current among the Sikyonian Dorians : both of them were torn 
up by Kleisthenes. He changed the names both of the thre; 
Dorian tribes, and of that non-Dorian tribe to which he himself 
belonged : the last he called by the c(xhplimentary title of ar- 
chelai (commanders of the people) ; the first three he styled by 
the insulting names of hyatae, oneatse, and choereatas, from the 
three Greek words signifying a boar, an ass, and a little pig. 
The extreme bitterness of this insult can only be appreciated 
when we &ncy to ourselves the reverence with which the tribes 

Greece." (Hist Gr. ch. x, p. 483, 2d ed.) Yet, if we examine the chronol- 
ogy of the case, we shall see that the 33d Olympiad (648 b. g.) most have 
been earlier eren than the first discovery of Tartcssus by the Greeks, — 
before the accidental voyage of the Samian merchant Kdlaeos first made the 
region known to them, and more than half a century (at least) earlier than 
die commerce of the Fhocsans with Arganthonios. Compare Herod, iv, 
152; i, 163, 167. 

» Herodot. y, 67. 

VOL. m. 2* tOfr 
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in a Grecian city regarded the hero from whom their name waa 
borrowed. Thai these new denominationB, giren bj Kleisthen^ 
involved an iotentional degradation of the Dorian tribes as well as 
an assumption of saperioritj for his own, is affirmed bj Herodotus, 
and seems well-deserving of credit 

Bat the violence of which Eleisthends was capable in his and 
Argeian antipathy, is manifested still more plainly in his pro- 
ceedings with respect to the hero Adrastos and to the l^endarj 
sentiment of the pec^le. Something has already been said, in 
my former volame,^ about this remarkable incident, which. must, 
however, be here again briefly noticed. The hero Adrastus, whose 
chapel Herodotus himself saw in the Sikyonian agora, was com- 
mon both to Argos and to Sikydn, and was the object of special 
reverence at both : he figures in the legend as king of Argos, 
and as the grandson and heir of Folybus, king of Sikydn. He 
was the unhappy leader of the two sieges of Thebes, so famous 
in the ancient epic, — and the Sikyonians listened with delight 
both to the expbits of the Argeians against Thebes, as cele- 
brated in the recitations of the epical rhapsodes, and to the mourn- 
ful tale of Adrastus and his fiunily misfortunes, as sung in the 
tragic chorus.. Kleisthen^s not only forbade the rhapsodes to 
' come to Sikydn, but &rther resolved to expel Adrastus himself 
firom the country, — such is the literal Greek expression,^ the 
hero himself being believed to be actually present and domiciled 
am<mg the people. He first applied to the Delphian oracle for 
permission to carry this banidmient into direct effect, but the 
Pythian priestess returned an answer of indignant refusal, — 
<^ Adrastus is king of the Sikyonians, but thou art a ruffian.'' 
Thus baffled, he put in practice a stratagenx calculated to induce 
Adrastus to depart of his own accord.' He sent to Thebes to 
beg that he mi^t be allowed to introduce into Sikydn the hero 
Melanippus, and the permission was granted. Now Melanippus 
was celebrated in the legend as the puissant champion of Thebes 
against Adrastus and the Argeian besiegers, and as having slain 

> See above, vol. ii, p. 139, part i, ch. 21. 

■ Herod, v, 67. Tovtov hre^vfofae 6 KXeia&evifCt iovra ^Apyelov, iicfiaXeh 

« Herod, r, 67. 'E^p^vrt^e MX**^ ^ ^^^k f> 'ASprttrroc uTraXXaittai. 
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UiCh M^kistens the brother, and T^deus the son-in-law, of 
Adrafitos; and he was therefore preeminently odious to the 
latter. Klebthen^s brought this anti-national hero into Sikj6n, 
assigning to him consecrated ground in the prjtaneium, or 
government-house, and even in that part which was most strongly 
fortified* (for it seems that Adrastus was conceived as likely 
to assail and do battle with the intrcfder) ; — moreover, he took 
away both the tragic choruses and the sacrifice from Adrastus, 
assigning the former to the god Dionysus, and the latter to 
Melanippus. 

The religious manifestations of Sikyon being thus transferred 
from Adrastus to his mortal foe, and fhnn the cause of the Argei- 
ans in the siege of Thebes to that of the ThebAns, Adrastus was 
presumed to have voluntarily retired from the place, and the pur- 
pose which Kleisthen^ contemplated, of breaking the community 
of feeling between Sikydn and Argos, was in part accomplished. 

A ruler who could do such violence to the religious and legend- 
ary sentiment of his community may well be supposed capable of 
infiicting that deliberate insult upon the Dorian tribes which is 
implied in their new appellations. As we are uninformed, how- 
' ever, of the state of things which preceded, we know not how 
far it might have been a retaliation for previous insult in the op- 
posite direction. It is plain that the Dorians of Sikydn main- 
tained themselves and their ancient tribes quite i^art from the 
remaining communi^r, though what the other constituent portions 
of the population were, or in what relation they stood to these 
Dorians, we are not enabled to make out We hear, indeed, of a 
dependent rural population in the territory of Sikyon, as well as in 
that of Argos and Epidaurus, analogous tQ the Helots in Laconia. 
In Siky6n, this class was termed the Korynephori (club men), 
or the Katonakophori, from the thick wooUen mantle which they 
wore, with a sheepskin sewn on to the skirt : in Argos, they were 
called Gymn^ii, from their not possessing the military panoply 
or the use of regular arms : in Epidaurus, Konipodes, or the dusty- 
footed.3 We may conclude that a similar dass existed in Cor- 

* *ETrayay6fxevoc di 6 KXct(r^6vijc rdv MeXavtirirov, rifievoc ol dirlde^e hf 
airr^ ry Trpwavijit,)^ kcu fiiv hr&avra ISpvffe. tv r^i laxvpofdri,). (Herod. t&.) 
'JBlins Pollux, ili, 83 i Flotaicb, QtuutGrsc. c 1, p. 291; Theopompns 
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infthy in Megara, and in each of the Dorian town^ of the Argolie 
Aktk Bat besides the Dorian ^bes and these rustics, there 
most probably have existed non-Dorian proprietors and town 
residents, and upon them we maj suppose that the power of the 
Orthagoridfls and of Eleisthen^ was founded, perhaps more friendlj 
and indulgent to the rustic serfs than that of the Dorians had 
been previously. The moderation, which Aristotle ascribes to 
the Orthagoridae generally, is belied by the proceedings of Eleis- 
thenes : but we may probably believe that his predecessors, con- 
tent with maintaining the real predominance of the non-Dorian 
over the Dorian population, meddled very little with the separate 
position and civil habits of the latter, — while Kleisthenes, pro- 
voked or alarmed by some attempt on their part to strengUien 
alliance with the Ai^ians, resorted both to repressive measures 
and to that offensive nomenclature which has been above cited. 
The preservation of the power of £leisthenes was due to his mil- 
itary energy (according to Aristotle) even more than to his mod- 
eration and popular conduct; it was aided, probably, by his 
magnificent displays at the public games, for he was victor in the 
chariot-race at the Pythian games 582 b. c, as well as at the 
Olympic games besides. Moreover, he was in fact the last of the 
race, nor did he transmit his power to any successor.^ 

The reigns of the early Orthagoridae, then, may be considered 
as marking a predominance, newly acquired but quietly exercised, 
of the non-Dorians over the Dorians in Sikydn: the reign of 
Kleisthenes, as displaying a strong explosion of* antipathy 
from the former towards the latter ; and though this antipathy, 
and the application of those opprobrious tribe-names in which it 
was conveyed, stand ascribed to Kleisthenes personally, we may 
see that the non-Dorians in Sikydn shared it generally, because 
these same tribe-names continued to be applied not only during 
the reign of that despot, but also for sixty years longer, after his 
death. Of coarse, it is needless to remark tiiat such denomina- 

ap. AUiemeam, vi, p. 271 ; Welcker, Prolegomen. ad Thcognid. c 19, p. 
xxxiv. 

Ab an analogy to this name of Eonipodes, we maj notice the andeal 
ooorts of jostice called Courts of Pie-powder in England, Piedt-PoutMk, 

^ Aristot. Folit. T, 9, 21 ; Pantan. z, 7, 3. 
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tioDS oould nerer have been acknowledged or employed among 
the Dorians themselves. After the lapse of sixty years from the 
death of Kleisthen^ the Sikyonians came to an amicable a<yiist- 
ment of the feud, and placed the tribe-names on a footing satisfac- 
tory to all parties ; the old Dorian denominations (Hylleis, Pam- 
phyli, and Dymanes) were reestablished, and the name of the 
fourth tribe, or non-Dorians, was changed from Archelai to JBgia- 
leis, — .£gialeus son of Adrastus being constituted their epony- 
mus.1 This ehoioe of the son of Adrastus for an eponymns, seems 
to show that the worship of Adrastus himself was tiien reyived 
in Sikydn, since it existed in the time of Hero^btus. 

Of the war which Slebthente helped to conduct against Elr- 
rha, for the protection of the Delphian temple, I shall speak in 
another place. His death and the cessation of his dynasty seem 
to have occurred about 650 b. 0., as far as the chronology can be 
made out^ That he was put down by the Spartans, as K. F.^. 

' Herod, v, 68. Tovroiai rolat oiivoftaai tuv ^v2^ov ixp^uvro ol ^itcvo- 
vtotj Koi hrl KXei<r&iveos &pxovT0Cj koI ixeivov re^euroc iri h^ trea i^ 
Kcvra • fUTCKnTa fUvroi Xdyov a^un dovreg^ fieri^aXov if T»t)f TAAiof Koi 
Jla/ifO?avc icai Av/jUnniTaf • reraprovc di ain-olai vpoc^evro kid ro^ ^Adp^o- 
Tov iraiddc AlyiaXSoc ti^ kirmwfufiv voie(>ftevoi KeK^a^ai AlytaXiac. 

* The chronologj of Orthagoras and bis dynasty is perplexing. The 
oommemoratiye offering of Myron at Olympia is marked for 648 b. 0., and 
this ranst throw back the beginning of Orthagoras to a period between 
680-670. Then we are told by Aristotle that ihe entire dynasty Usted one 
hundred years ; bnt it most hare lasted, probably, somewbat longer, for the 
death of Kleisthen^ can hardly be placed earlier than 560 b. 0. The war 
against Kirrha (595 B. o.) and the Pythian victory (582 b. 0.) fall within 
his rcjgn : bat the marriage of his daughter AgaristS with Megakles can 
hardly be pat earlier than 570 b. c, if so high ; for Kleisthends the Athenian, 
the son of that marriage, effected th6 democratical revolution at Athens in 
509 or 508 B. 0. : whether the daughter, whom MegaklSs gave in marriage 
to Feisistratus about 554 B. c, was 1^ Uie offspring of that marriage, as 
Larcher contends, we do not know. 

Megakl^ was the son of that Alkmsbon who had assisted the deputies 
sent by Croesus of Lydia into Greece to consult the different oracles, and 
whom Crcesns rewarded so liberally as to make his fortune fcompare Herod, 
i, 46; vi, 125) : and the marriage of Megaklls was in the next generation 
after this enrichment of Alkmsson, — /urii. dk^ yeviy dtvripy iarepw (Herod, 
vi, 126). Now the reign of Croesus extended from 560-546 b. c, and his 
depuHtkm to the oracles in Greece appears to have taken place about 556 
B. c. ; and if this chronology be admitted, the marriage of Megaklds with 
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Hermann, O. MiiUer, and Dr. Thirlwall suppose,! can be hardJj 
admitted consistently with the narrative of Herodotus, who men- 
tions the continuance of the insulting names imposed bj him 
upon the Dorian tribes for many years after his death. Now, had 
the Spartans forcibly in^rfered for the suppression of his dynasty, 
we may reasonably presume that, even if they did not restore 
the decided preponderance of the Dorians in Sikyon, they would 
at least have rescued the Dorian tribes from this obvious igno- 
miny. But it seems doubtful whether Kleisthen^s had any son : 
and the extraordinary importance attached to the marriage of his 
daughter, Agarist^, whom he bestowed upon the Athenian Me- 
gakl^ of the great family of Alkmaednidse, seems rather to evince 
that she was an heiress, — not to his power, but to hb wealth. 
There can be no doubt as to the fact of thatmairiage, from which 
was bom the Athenian leader Kleisthen^s, afterwards the author 
of the great democratical revolution at Athens after the expul- 
sion of the Peisistratidse ; but the lively and amusing details 
^th which Herodotus has surrounded it^ bear much more the 
stamp of romance than of reality. Dressed up, apparently, by 
some ingenious Athenian, as a compliment to the Alkmaeonid 
lineage of his city, which comprised both Kleisthends and Peri- 
kl^ the narrative commemorates a marriage-rivalry between 
that lineage and another noble Athenian house, and at the same 



the daughter of the Sikyonian Kleisthends cannot hare taken place until 
considerably after 556 b. o. See the long, bnt not very satisfactory, note of 
Larcher, ad Herodot v, 06. 

Bnt I shall show grounds for believing, when I recount the interriew 
between Solon and Croesus, that Hero^tus in his conception of events mis- 
dates very considerably the reign and proceedings of Croesus as weil as of 
Peisistratus : this is a conjecture of Niebuhr which I think very just, and 
which is rendered still more probable by what we find here stated about the 
succession of the AlkmseonidsB. For it is evident that Herodotus here con- 
ceives the adventure between Alkmseon and Croesus as having occurred one 
generation (about twenty-five or thirty years) anterior to the marriage be- 
tween Megaklds and the daughter of Klcisthen^. That adventure will thus 
stand about 590-585 B. c, which would be about the time of the supposed 
interview (if real) between Solon and Croesus, describing the mtximum of 
the power and prosperity of the latter. 

' Miiller, Dorians, book i, 9, S ; Thirlwall, Hist of Greece, voL i, ch. x, d> 
4M, 2d ed. 
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time gives a mTihical explanation of a phrase seeminglj proTer- 

Plutarch nombers JSschin^ of Sikydn^ among the despots 
put down by Sparta : at what period this took place, or how it is 
to be connected with the history of Eleisthen^s as given in Her 
odotus, we aire unable to say. 

Contemporaneous with the Orthagorid» at (SkyOo, — but 
beginning a little later and closing somewhat earlieri — we find 
the despots Eypsdus and Periander at Corinth. The Ibrmer 
appears as the subverter of the oligarchy called the Baodiiadie. 
Of the manner in whidi he accomplished his object we find no 
information : and this historical blank is inadequately filled up by 

* Herod, ri, 127-131. The locadon explained is, — Oifpovrlc 'lirtroKXeidy: 
compare the allasionB to it in the Paicemiographi, Zenob. r, 31 ; Diogenian. 
Til, 21 ; Snidas, xi, 45, ed. Schott 

The conrocation of the snitora at the invitation of Kleistheals from all 
parts of Greece, and the distinctire mark and character of each, is prettily 
told, as well as the dmnken freak whereby Hippokleidlt forfeits both the 
favor of Kleisthen^ and the hand of Agarist^ which he was on the point 
of obtaining. It seems to be a story framed npon the model of various inci- 
dents in the old epic, especially the snitors of Helen. 

On one point, however, the author of the story seems to have overlooked 
both the exigencies of dironology and the historical position and feelings of 
his heio Kleisthente. For among the snitors who pretent themselves at 
i^ikydn in conformity with the invitation of the latter, one is Ledkddds, son 
of Pheiddn the despot of Aigos. Now the hostility and vehement antipathy 
towards Argos, which Herodotus ascribes in another place to the Sikyonian 
Kleisthente, renders it all but hnpossible that the son of any king of Argos 
could have become a candidate for the liand of Agaristl I have abeady 
recounted the violence whidi Kleisthente did to the legendary sentiment of 
his native town, and the insulting names which he put upon the Sikyonian 
Dorians,* — all under the influence of a strong anti-Argeian feeling. Next, 
as to chronology : Pheiddn king of Argos lived some time between 760-730 ; 
and his son can never have been a candidate for the daughter of Kleisthen^s, 
whose reign falls 600-560 B. o. Chronologers re6<Ht here to the usual 
resource in cases of difficulty : they recognize a second and later Pheiddn, 
whom they affirm that Herodotus has confounded with the first; or they 
alter the text of Herodotus, and in place of •* son of Pheiddn," read " de- 
scendant of Pheiddn." But neither of these conjectures rests upon any 
basis: the text of Herodotus' is smooth and clear, and the second Pheiddn is 
nowhere else authendcated. See Larcher and Wesseling, ad he,; compare 
also vol. ii, p. 419, part ii, ch. 4, of this History. 

' Plutarch, De Herod. Malign, c. 21, p. 859* 
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nuioos religidiiA prognoetics and oracles, foreshadowing the rise, 
s the harsh rule, ^nd the dethronement, afleiT two generations, of 
these powerful despots. 

According to an idea deeply seated in the Greek mind, the 
destruction of a great prince or of a great power is usually signi- 
fied to him by the gods beforehand, though either through hard- 
ness of heart or inadvertence, no heed is taken of the warning. 
In reference to Kypselus and the Bacchiadae, we are informed 
that Meks, the ancestor 'of the former, was one of the original 
settlers at Cormth who accompanied the first Dorian chief Ale- 
t^ and that Alet^ was in vain warned by an oracle not to 
admit him ;^ again, too, immediately before Kypselus was bom, 
the Bacchiads received notice that his mother was about to give 
birth to one who would prove their ruin : the dangerous infant 
escaped destruction only by a hair's breadth, being preserved 
from the intent of his destroyers by lucky concealment in a chest. 
Labba, the mother of Kypselus, was daughter of Amphion, who 
belonged to the gens, or sept, of the Bacchiadse ; but she was 
lame, and none of the gens would consent to marry her with that 
deformity. Eetion, son of EcheMrates, who became her husband, 
belonged to a different, yet hardly less distinguished heroic gene- 
alogy : he was of the Li^ithse, descended from Kaoneus, and dwell- 
ing in the Corinthian deme called Petra. We see thus that 
Kypselus was not only a high-bom man in the city, but a Bacchiad 
by half-birth 5 both of these circumstances were likely to make 
exclusion from the government intolerable to him. He rendered 
himself highly popular with the people, and by their aid over- 
threw and expelled the Bacchiadse, continuing as despot at Cor- 
inth for thirty years until his death (b. c. 655-625). According 
to Aristotle, he maintained throughout life the same conciliatory 
behavior by which his power had first been acquired; and his 
popularity was so effectually sustained that he had never any oc- 
casion for a body-guard. But the Corinthian oligarchy of the 
century of Herodotus, — whose tale that historian has embodied 
in the oration of the Corinthian envoy Sosikles^ to the Spartans, 



' PaosaiL ii, 4, 9. 

• Arutot Polit V, 9, 23 ; Herodot. v, 92. The tale respecting Kypselas, 
■ad his wholesale exaction from the people, contained in the sporioos second 
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— gare a Tery diflerent descriptkH^ and deleted Kjpeelafl as a 
aruel ruler, who banished, robbed, and mordered by wholesale. 

His 8aa and saccessor Periander, though energetic as a warrior, 
distinguished as an encourager of poetry and music, and even 
numbered l^ some among the seven wise men of Greece, -— is, 
nevertheless, uniformly represented as oppressive and inhuman 
in his treatment of subjects. The revolting stories which are 
told respecting his private life, and his relaticms with his mother 
and his wife, may for the most part be regarded a3 calumnies sug- 
gested by odious associations With his memory ; but there seems 
good reason for imputing to him tyranny of the worst character, 
and the sanguinary maTims of precaution so often acted upon by 
Grecian despots were traced back in ordinary belief to Periander,^ 
and his contemporary Thrasybulus, despot of Miletus. He main- 
tained a powerful body-guard, shed much blood, and was exorbi- 
tant in his exactions, a part of which was employed in votive 
offerings at Olympia ; and this munificence to the gods was con- 
sidered by Aristotle and others as part of a deliberate system, 
with the view of keeping his subjects both hard at work and poor. 
On one occasion, we are told that he invited the women of Cor- 
inth to assemble for the celebration of a religious festival, and 
then stripped them of their rich attire and ornaments. By some 
later writers, he is painted as the stem foe of everything like 
luxury and" dissolute habits, — enforcing industry, compelling 
every man to render account of his means of livelihood, and 
causing the procuresses of Corinth to be thrown into the sea.^ 
Though the general features of his character, his cruel tyranny 
no less than his vigor and ability, may be sufficiently relied on, 
yet the particular incidents connected with his name are all ex- 
tremely dubious : the most credible of all seems to be the tale of 
his inexpiable quarrel with his son, and his brutal treatment of 
many noble E^rkyrsean youths, as related in Herodotus. Peri- 
book of the CEkx>nomica of Aristotle, coincides with the general view of 
Herodotus (Aristot. CEconom. ii, 2) ; bat I do not trust the statements of 
this treatise for facts of the sixth or seventh centuries b. o. 

* Aristot. Polit v, 9, 2-22 j iii, 8, 3 ; Herodot. v, 92. 

• Ephonis, Prag. 106, ed. Marx. ; Herakleid6» Ponticus, Frag, v, ed. 
Kohler ; Nicolaus Damasc p. 60, ed. Orell. ; Diogen. Laert. i, 96-98 j Sni* 
das, T, Kvi^Xiduv avd^fio. 
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ander is said to have put to death lus wife, Melissa^ daughter of 
Prokl^ despot of Epidaarus ; and his son Lykophrdn, informed 
of this deed, contracted an incardi>le antipathy against him. 
After vainlj trying, both by rigor and by condliidion, to conquer 
this feeling on the part of his son, Peiiander sent him to reside 
at Korkyra, then dependent upon his rule ; but when he found 
himself growing old and disabled, he recalled him to Corinth, in 
order to insure the continuance of the dynasty. Lykophrdn still 
obstinately declined all personal communication with his father, 
upon whidi the latter desired him to come to Corinth, and engaged 
himself to go over to Korkyra. So terrified were the Korkyrae- 
ans at the idea of a visit from this formidable <^d man, that they 
put Lykophrdn to death, — a deed which Periander avenged by 
seizing three hundred youths of their noblest families, and 
sending them over to the Lydian king, Alyattes at Sardis, in* 
order that they might be castrated and made to serve as eunuchs. 
The Corinthian vessels in which the youths were dispatched for- 
tunately touched at Samos in the way ; where the Samians and 
Knidians, shocked at a proceeding which outraged all Hellenic 
sentiment, contrived to rescue the youths from the miserable fate 
intended for them, and, ailer the death of Periander, sent them 
back to their native island.^ 

While we turn with displeasure from the political life of this 
man, we are at the same time made acquainted with the great ex- 
tent of hb power, — greater than that which was ever possessed 
by Corinth after the extinction of his dynasty. Korkyra, Ambra- 
kia, Leukas, and Anaktorium, all Corinthian colonies, but in the 
next century independent states, appear in his time dependencies 
of Corinth. Ambrakia is said to have been under the rule of 
another despot named Periander, probably also a Kypselid by 
birth. It seems, indeed, that the towns of Anaktorium, Leukas, 
and Apollonia in the Ionian gulf, were either founded by the 
KypseUds, or received reinforcements of Corinthian colonists, 
during their djmasty, though Korkyra was established consider- 
ably earlier.3 

> Herodot iii, 47-54. He details at some length this tragical story. Com 
pare Flatarch, Bo Herodoti Malignitat. c. 22, p. 86a 
' Aristot Polit v, 3, 6 ; 8, 9. Flatarch, Amatorios, c 2S, p. 768, and Da 
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The reign of Periander lasted for forty years (b. c. 625-585) : 
Psammetichos son of Grordins, who snooeeded him, reigned three 
years, and the Kypeelid dynasty is then said to haye closed, after 
having continued for seventy-tluree years.* In respect of power, 
magnificent display, and widespread connections both in Asia and 
in Italy, they evidently stood high among the Greeks of their time. 
Their offerings consecrated at Olympia excited great admiration, 
especially the gilt colossal statue of Zeus, and the large chest of 
cedar-wood dedicated in the temple of H^r^ overlaid with vari- 
ous figures in gold and itory : die figures were borrowed from 
mythical and legendary story, and the chest was a comjnemora- 
tion both of the name of Kypeelus and of the tale of his mar- 
vellous preservation in infancy.^ If Plutarch is correct, this 
powerful dynasty is to be numbered among the despots put down 
by Sparta ^ yet such intervention of the Spartans, granting it to 
have been matter of fact, can hardly have been known to Herod- 
otus. 

Coincident in point of time with the commencement of Perian- 



SeT& Naminis VindicM, c 7, p. 553. Strabo, vii, p. 325 ; x, p. 452. Seym- 
DOS Chios, T, 454, and Antoninus Liberalis, c. iv, who quotes the lost work 
caOed ^Kfi^poKiKH of Athanadas. 

1 See Mr. Clinton, Fasti Hellenic!, ad ann. 625-585 b. o. 

• Paosan. t, 2, 4 ; 17, 2. Strabo, viii, p. 353. Compare Schneider, Spime 
tmm ad Xenophon. Anabas. p. 570. The diest was seen at Olympia, both 
bj Pansanias and by Dio Cfarysostom (Or. xi, p. 325, Reiske). 

' Plutarch, Be Hcrodot. Malign, c. 21, p. 859. If Herodotus had known 
or believed that the dynasty of the Kypselids at Corinth was put down by 
Sparta, he could not have failed to make allusion to the fact, in the long 
harangue which he ascribes to the Corinthian Sosikl^ (v, 92). Whoever 
reads that speech, will perceive that the inference fix)m silence to ignorance 
is in this case almost irresistible. 

O. MoUcr ascribes to Periander a policy intentionally anti-Dorian, — 
" prompted by the wish of utteriy eradicating the peculiarities of the Doric 
race. For this reason he abolished the public tables, and prohibited the 
ancient education." (O. Moller, Dorians, iii, 8, 3.) 

But it cannot be shown that toiy public tobies {(jverffir/a), or any peculiar 
education, analogous to those of Sparta, ever existed at Corinth. If nothing 
more be meant by these awraina than public banquets on particular festive 
occasions (see Welcker, Prolegom. ad Theognid. c. 20, p. xxxvii), ^ese are 
noway peculiar to Dorian cities. Nor does Theognis, y, 270, bear <mt 
Welcker in affiiming '^ syssitiorum vetos institatum " at Megara. 
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der^s reign atXk)rintli, we find Theagen§8 despot at Megara, who 
is also said to have acquired hia power bj demagogic arts, as well 
as bj violent aggressicms against the rich proprietors, whose cattle 
he destroyed in their pastures bj the side of the river. We are 
not told bj what previous conduct on the p^rt of the rich this 
hatred of the people had been earned, but Theagenes carried the 
popular feeling completely along with him, obtained by public 
vote a body of guards ostensibly for his personal safety, and em- 
ployed them to overthrow the oligarchy.^ But he did not main- 
tain his power, even for his own life : a second revolution dethroned 
and expelled him ; on which occasion, after a short interval of 
temperate government, the people are said to have renewed in a 
still more marked way their antipathies against the rich ; banish- 
ing some of them with confiscation of property, intruding into 
the houses of others with demands for forced hospitality, and 
even passing a formid palintokia, or decree, to require from the 
rich who had lent money on interest, the refunding of all past 
interest paid to them by Uieir debtors.^ To appreciate correctly 
such a demand, we must recollect that the practice of taking in- 
terest for money lent was regarded by a large proportion of early 
ancient society with feelings of unqualified reprobation ; and it 
will be seen, when we come to the legislation of Solon, how much 
such violent reactionary feeling against the creditor was provoked 
by the antecedent woikiug of the harsh law determining his 
rights. 

We hear in general terms of more than one revolution in the 
government of Megara, — a disorderly democracy, subverted by 
returning oligarchical exiles, and these again unable long to main- 
tain themselves ;3 but we are alike uninfonned as to dates and 
details. And in respect to one of these struggles, we are admitted 
to the outpourings of a contemporary and a sufierer, — the Me- 
garian*poet Theognis. Unfortunately, his elegiac verses, as we 
possess them, are in a state so broken, incoherent, and interpolated, 
that we make out no distinct conception of the events which call 
them forth, — still less, can we discover in the verses of Theognis 

' Aristot Polit V, 4, 5 ; Rhetor, i, 2, 7. 
' Plutarch, Qnnst Gr»c c. 18, p. 295. 
» Aristot. Polit iv, 12,10; y, 2.6; 4,3. 
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«hat Strength jmd peculiarity of pore Dorian feeling, which, aiBce 
the publication of O. MuUer's History of the Dorians, it has been 
the fashion to loot for so extensively. Bat we see that the poet 
was connected with an oligarchy, of birth and not of wealth, 
which had recently been subyerted by the breaking in of the 
rustic population previously subject and degraded, — that these 
subjects were contented to submit to a single-headed despot, in 
onkr to esci^pefrom their former rulers, — and thatTheognis had 
himself been betrayed by his own friends and ccunpanioos, strip- 
ped of his property, and exiled, through the wrong doing "of 
enemies whose blood he hopes one day to be permitted to drink.*"^ 
The condition of the subject cultivators previous to this revolution 
he depicts in sad colors ; — they " dwelt without the dty, clad in 
goatskins, and ignorant of judicial sanctions or laws : " ^ after it, 
^ey had become citizens, and their importance had been im- 
mensely enhanced. And thus, according to his impression, the 
vile bnsed has trodden down the noble, — the bad have become 
masters, and the good are no longer of any account The bitter- 
ness and humiliation which attend upon poverty, and the undue 
ascendency which wealth confers even upon the most worthless of 
mankind,^ are among the prominent subjects of his complaint, 
and his keen personal feeling on this point would be alone suffi- 
cient to show that the recent revolution had no way overthrown 
the influence of property; in contradiction to the opinion of 
Welcker, who infers without groun^l, from a passage of uncertain 
meaning, that the land of the state had been formally redivided.^ 



Theognis, tt, 682, 715, 720, 750, 816, 914, Welokert edition : — 
Tuv eln fdXav alfia melv, etc 
•Theognis, V, 20.— 

Kifpve, noXtc ftiv W ffSs iroAtf , Xaol 6i 6ri d^Xoi, 

01 npStrd^ o(n€ dUac }fdeaav oirt vofiovf^ 
»A^V &fi^l ir^evp^t dopdc aiyuv icarfrpi/Sov, 

» Sec, espedally, the Une« ftom 600-560, 81^-880, in Welckei's edition. 

* Consult d^ Prolegomena to Wekker'g edition of Theognis ; also, those 
of Scfaneidewin (Delectns Elegiac Poetar. pp. 46-55). 

The Prolegomena of Welcker are particularly valuable and full of instrac- 
tion. He illnstrates at great lengUi the tendency common to Theognis, with 
other eariy Greek poctd, to apply tiiC words jood and bad, not with r-efcrence 
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The Megarian revdatioii, so far as we apprehend it from 
Tkeognis, appears to have improved materiai ' the condition of 
the cultivators around the town, and to ha strengthened a 
certain class whom he considers " the bad rich, ' — while it extin- 
guished the privileges of that governing order, to which he him 
self belonged, denominated in his language ^ the good and the 
virtuous," with«iunous effect upon his own individual fortunes. 
How hr this governing order was exclusively Dorian, we have. 
no means of determining. The political change by which Theog- 

to any ethical standard, bat to wealth as contrasted with poverty, — nobilitj 
with low birth, — strength with weakness, — conservative and oligarchical 
politics as opposed to innovation (sect 10-18). The ethical meaning of these 
words is not absolutely unknown, yet rare, in Theognis : it gradually grew 
op at Athens, and became popularized by the Socratic school of philosophers 
as well as by the orators. But the early or political meaning always 
remained, and the fluctuation between the two has been productive of fre- 
quent misunderstanding^ Ck>nstant attention is necessary when we read the 
expressions ol aya^ol, ka^Tiol, piXTiaroi^ xaXoKuya^ol^ A^J7<rro?, etc, or on 
the other hand, ol KaKolf deiXoly etc., to examine whether the context is such 
as to give to them the ethical or the political meaning. Welcker seems to 
go a step too far, when he says that the latter sense ** fell into desuetude, 
through the influence of the Socratic philosophy." (Proleg. sect. 11, p'. xxv.) 
The two meiuiings both remained extant at ^e same time, as we see bj 
Aristotle (Folit iv, 8, 2), — axe6dv yiip irapd. TOig wXeiaroic ol elnopoi, rCtv 
KoXCJv Kaya&uv doicovai Karkx^iv x^p<iv. A careful distinction is sometimes 
found in Plato and Thucydides, who talk of the oligarchs as " the persons 
called super-excellent," — Toi>c KaXoi>g Kaya&oi>c dvofia^onhovg (Thucyd. viii, 
48), — ifird TOW irhnxriav re Koi koXQv K&ya^uv ^eyofihuv hv ry noXei 
(Plato, Rep. viii, p. 569)1 

The same double sense is to be found equally prevalent in the Latin lan- 
guage: ".6<mtque et malt dveq appellati, non ob merita in rempublicam, 
omnibus pariter corrnptis : sed nti quisqne locupletissimns, et injuriA validior, 
quia pr»sentia defendebat, pro bono habebator." (Sallust, Hist Fragment, 
lib. i, p. 935, Cort) And again, Cicero (De Bepubl. i, 34): <*Hoc errore 
vnlgi cum rempublicam opes paucorum, non virtutes, tenere coeperunt, 
nomen illi prindpes optimatitm mordicus tenent,reautem carent eo nomine." 
In Cicero's Oration pro Sextio (c 45) the two meanings are intentionally 
confounded together, when he gives his deiSnition of optimus quisque. Wdcker 
iProleg. s. 12) produces several other examples of ^e like equivocal mean- 
ing. Nor are there wanting instances of the same use of language in the 
laws and customs of the early Germans, — boni homines, probi homines, 
Bachinburgi, Gndemfinner. See Savigny, Geschichte des Romisch. Rechts 
im'Mittelalter, toL i, p. 184 ; vol. ii« p. xxii 
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nis suffered, and the new despot whom he indicates as either 
actuaUj installed or nearly impending, must have come consider- 
ably after : the despotism of Theagen^ ; for the life of the poet 
seems to Ml between 570-490 b. c, while Theagen^ must have 
ruled about 630-600 b. o. From the unfavorable picture, there- 
fore, which the poet gives as his own early experience of the 
condition of the rural cultivators, it is evident that the despot 
Theagen^ had neither conferred upon them any permanent 
benefit, nor given them access to the judicial protection of the 
city. 

It is thus that the despots of Corinth, Sikydn, and Megara 
serve as samples of those revolutionary influences, which towards 
the beginning of the sixth century B. c^ seem to have shaken 
or overturned the oligarchical governments in very many cities . 
throughout the Grecian world. There existed a certain sympathy 
and alliance between the despots of Corinth and Sikydn :^ how 
far such feeling was farther extended to Megara, we do not 
know. The latter city seems evidently to have been more popu- 
lous and powerful during the seventh and sixth centuries b. c, 
than we shall afterwards find her throughout the two brilliant 
centuries of Grecian history : her colonies, found as far distant 
as Bithynia and the Thracian Bosphorus on one side, and as 
Sicily on the other, argue an extent of trade as well as naval 
force once not inferior to Athens : so that we shall be the less 
surprised when we approach the life of Solon, to find her in pos- 
session of the island of Salamis, and long maintaining it, at one 
time with every promise of triumph, against the entire force of 
the Athenians. 

■ Herod. W. 1S8. 
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CHAPTER X. 

IONIC PORTION OF HELLAS. -ATHENS BEFORE SOLON. 

Haying traced in the preceding chapters the scanty streaic 
of Peloponnesian history, from the first commencement of an 
authentic chronology in 776 b. o. to the maximum of Spartan 
territorial acquisition, and the general acknowledgment of Spar- 
tan primacy, prior to 547 b. c, I proceed to state as much as 
can be made out respecting the Ionic portion of Hellas during 
the same period. This portion comprehends Athens and Euboea, 
— the Cyclades Islands, — and the Ionic cities on the coast of 
Asia Minor, with their different colonies. 

In the case of Peloponnesus, we have been enabled to discern 
something like an order of real facts in the period alluded to, — 
Sparta makes great strides, while Argos faJls. ^ In the case of 
Athens, unfortunately, our materials are less instructiye. The 
nnmber of historical facts, anterior to the Solonian legislation, is 
very few indeed ; — the interval between 776 b. c. and 624 b. c., 
the epoch of Drake's legislation a short time prior to Kylon's at- 
tempted usurpation, gives us merely a list of archons, denuded 
of all incident. 

In compliment to the hennsm of Eodrus, who had sacrificed 
his life for the safety of his country, we are told that no person 
after him was permitted to bear the title of king :i his son Medon, 
and twelve successors, — Akastus, Archippus, Thersippus, Phor- 
bas, Megakl^, Diognetus, Phereklds, Ariphrdn, Thespieus, Ag- 
amestor, wSBschylos, and Alkma^on, — were all archons for life. 
In the second year of Alkmason (752 b. c), the dignity of archon 
was restricted to a duration of ten years : and ^ven of these 
decennial archons are numbered, — Charops, jdSsimides, Kleidi- 
kus, Hippomen^s, Leokrat^, Apsandrus, Eryxias. With Kredn; 
who succeeded Eryxias, the archonship was not only made an. 

1 JosUn. ii| 7. 
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noal, but put into oommuBsion and distributed among nine persons 
and these nine archons, annually changed, continue throughout 
all the historical period, interrupted only by the few intervals of 
political disturbance and foreign compression. Down to Kleidi- 
kus and Hippomenes (714 B. 0.), the dignity of archon had con- 
tinued to belong exclusively to the Medontidse or descendants of 
Medon and Kodrus:i at that period it was thrown opai to all 
the Eupatrids, or order of nobility in the state. 

Such is the series of names by which we step down from the 
level of legend to that of history. All our historical knowledge 
of Athens is confined to the period of the annual archons; 
which series of eponymous archons, from Kredn downwards, is 
perfectly trustworthy .3 Above 683 B. c, the Attic antiquaries 
Lave provided us with a string of names, which we must take as 
we find them, without being able either to warrant the whole or 
to separate the false from the true. There is no reason to doubt 
the general fact, that Athens, like so many other communities ot 
Greece, was in its primitive times governed by an hereditary line 
of kings, and that it passed from that form of government into a 
commonwealth, first oligarchical, afterwards democratical. 

We are in no condition to determine the civil classification and 
political constitution of Attica, even at the period of the archon- 
ship of Kre6n, 683 B. c, when authentic Atl^enian chronology 
first commences, — much less can we pretend to any knowledge 
of the anterior cettturies. Great political changes were intro- 
duced first by Solon (about 594 B. c), next by Kleisthen^ (509 
B. c), afterwards by Aristeid^s, PeriklSs, and Ephialt^ between 
the Persian and Peloponnesian wars : A> that the old ante-Solon- 
ian, — nay, even the real Solonian, — pdity was thus put more 
and more out of date and out of knowledge. But all the informa- 
tion which we |)osses8 respecting that old polity, is derived from 
authors who li^ed after aU or most of these great changes, — and 
J . 

* Paosan. i,#, 2; Saidas, ^lirrcofikvri^ \ Diogenlan. Centar. Proverb, iii, 1. 
^Aeep^(rTep6v Innofiivovg. 

* See Boeckh on the Parian Marble, in Corp. Inscrip. Giwc. part 18, MCt 
6, pp. 307, 310, 332. 

From the betrinning of the reign of Meddn son of Kodms, to the fint 
Minual archon Kreon, the Parian Marble compotes 407 years, Ensebitts 
887. 

VOL. III. 3 4oc 
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who, finding no records, nor anything better than corrent legendsi 
expUuned the foretime as well as they could by guesses more or 
less ingenious, generally attached to the dominant legendary 
names. They were sometimes able to found their conclusions 
upon religious usages, periodical ceremonies, or common sacri- 
fices, still subsisting in their own time; and these were doubtless 
the besf evidences to be found respecting Athenian antiquity, 
since such practices oflen continued unaltered throughout all the 
political changes. It is in this way alone that we arrive at some 
partial knowledge of the ante-Solonian condition of Attica, 
though as a whole it still remains dark and unintelligible, even 
after the many illustrations of modem commentators. • 

Philochorus, writing in the third century before the Christian 
era, stated that Kekrops had originally distributed Attica into 
twelve districts, — Kekropia, Tetrapolis, Epakria, Dekeleia, Eleu- 
sis, AphidnaB, Thorikus, Braurdn, Kyth^rus, Sphettus, K^phisia, 
Phalerus, — and that these twelve were consolidated into one 
political society by Theseus.^ This partition does not comprise 
the Megarid, which, according to other statements, is represented 
as united with Attica, and as having formed part of the distribu- 
tion made by king PandJdn among his four sons, Nisus, ^geus, 
Pallas, and Lykus, — a story as old as Sophokles, at least.^ In 
other accounts, %gain, a quadruple division is applied to the 
tribes, which are stated to have been four in number, beginning 
from Kekrops, — called in his time Eekr0pis,^utochthon, Aktaea, 
and Paralia. Under king Kranaus, these tribes, we are told, re- 
ceived the names of Kranaifs, Atthis, Mesogsea, and Diakria,^ — 
under Erichthonius, those of Dias, Athenai's, Poseidonias, Heph- 
sestias : at last, shortly after Erechtheus, they were denominated 
after the four sons of Idn (son of Kreusa, daughter of Erecli- 
liieus, by Apollo), Geleontes, HoplStes, iBgikoreis, Argadeis. 
The four Attic or Ionic tribes, under these last-mentioned names, 



Philochorus ap, Strabo, iz, p. 396. See Schomann, Andq. J. I Gnee. 
J). T, sect 2-5. 

' Strabo, ix, p. 392. Philochonis and An<lr5n extended the kingdom of 
Kisns from the isthmus of Corinth as far as the Pythiam (near CBno4) and 
Elensis (Str. ib.) ; bat there were many different tales. 

" Pollux, vai,c 9, 109-111. 
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oonthiiied to form the classification of the dtizons until the reyo* 
lotion of Kleistbenes in 509 B. c^ bj which the ten tribes were 
introduced, as we find them down to the period of Macedonian 
ascendency. It is affirmed, and witl\ some etymological pRiusi- 
bility, that the denominations of these foar tribes must originally 
have had reference to the occupations of those who bore them, — 
the Hopl^tes being the warrtar-dasi, the ^gikoreis goaiherd$, the 
Ai^deis artisans, and the Geleontes (Teleontes, or Gedeontes) 
cultivatars: and hence some authors have ascribed to the ancient 
inhabitants of Attica^ an actual primitive distribution into hered- 
itary professions, or castes, similar to that which prevailed in 
India and Egypt. If we should even granl; that such a division 
into castes might originally have prevailed, it must hav^ grown 
obsolete long before the time of Solon : but there seem no suf- 
ficient grounds for believing that it ever did prevail. The names 
of the tribes may have been originally borrowed- from certain 
professions, but it does not necessarily follow that th^ reality cor- 
responded to this derivation, or that every individual who be- 
longed to any tribe was a member of the profession firom whence 
the name had originally been derived. From the etymology of 
the names, be it ever so clear, we cannot safely assume the his- 
torical reality of a classification according to professions. And 
this objection (which would be weighty, even if the etymology 
had been dear) becomes irresistible, when we add that even the 
etymology is not beyond dispute ;^ that the names themselves are 
written with a diversity which cannot be reconciled : and that 
the four professions named by Strabo omit the goatherds and 



* Ion, the father of the foar heroes after whom these tribes were named, 
was affirmed by one story to be the primitiYe drilizing legislator of Attica, 
Ifte Ljkni^gns, Noma, or Denkalidn (Plutarch, adv. Koldteh, c 31, p. 1125). 

* Thus Euripides derives the AlyucopeiCt not from ol§, a goat, but from 
AlylCi the JEgis of Athdnd (Ion. 1581) : he also gives TUeontot, derived fix>m 
an eponymous ^TUiedn, son of X6n, while the inscriptions at Kyzikns concur 
with Herodotus and others in giving Geleontes. Plutarch (Solon, 25) gives 
Gedeontes. In an Athenian inscription recently published by Professor 
Ross (dating, seemingly, in the first century after the Christian era), the 
vrordiip of Zeus Greleon at Athens has been for the first time verified, — 
A*df TeXfovToc UpoK^pv^ (Ross, Die Auischen Demen^ pp. vii-ix, HaUe, 
1846). 
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include the priests ; while those specified bj Plutarch leave oat 
the latter and include the former.^ 

All that seems certain is, that these were the four ancient Ionic 
tribes — analogous to the Hylleis, Pamphyli, and Djmanes among 
the Dorians — which prevailed not only at Athens, but among 
several of the Ionic cities derived from Athens. The Geleontes 
are mentioned in inscriptions now remaining belonging to Teds 
in Ionia, and all the four are named in those of Kyzikus in the 
Propontis, which was a foundation from the Ionic Miletus.2 The 
four tribes, and the four names (allowing for some variations of 
reading), are therefore historically verified ; but neither the time 
of their introduction nor their primitive import are ascertainable 
matters, nor can any faith be put in the various constructions of 
the legends of Ion, Erechtheus, and Kekrops, by modem com- 
mentators. 

These four tribes may be looked at either as religious and social 
aggregates, in which capacity each of them comprised three phra- 
tries and ninety gentes ; or as political aggregates, in which point 
of view each included three trittyes and twelve naukraries. 
Each phratry contained thirty gentes ; each trittys comprised 
four naukraries : the total numbers were thus three hundred 
and sixty gentes and forty-eight naukraries. Moreover, each 
gens is said to have contained thirty heads of families, of whom 
therefore there would be a total of ten thousand eight hundred. 

Comparing these two distributions one with the other, we may 
remark that they are distinct in their nature and proceed in oppo- 
site directions. The trittys and the naukrary are essentially frac- 
tional subdivisions of the tribe, and resting upon the tribe as 
their higher unity ; the naukrary is a local circumscription, com- 

* Platarch (Solon, c 25); Strabo, viii, p. 383. Compare Plato, Kritias, 

p. no. 

' Boeckh, Corp. Iiuicr. Nos. 8078, 3079, 8665. The elaborate commentary 
on this last-mentioned inscription, in which Boeckh rindicates the early 
historical reality of the classification by professions, is noway satisfactory to 
my mind. 

K. F. Hermann (Lehrbach der Griechisdien Staats Alterthiimer, sect 
91-96) gires a summary of all that can be known respecting these old Athe- 
nian tribes. Compare Ilgen, De Tribnbos Atticis, p. 9, aeq.; Tittmann, 
Oriecliische Staats Verfassnngen, pp. 570-583; Wachsmath, HelleoiidM 
Alterthamskonde, sect. 48, 44. 
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posed of the naakraiy, or principal householders (so the etymology 
seems to indicate), who levy in each respective district the quota 
of public contributions which belongs to it, and superintend the 
disbursement, — provide the military force incumbent upon the 
district, being for each naukrary two hoi^emen and one ship, — 
and furnish the chief district-officers, the prytanes of the naukra- 
rLi A certain number of foot soldiers, varying aocordiug to the 
demand, must probably be understood as accompanying these 
horsemen, but the quota is not specified, as it was periiaps thought 
unnecessary to limit predsely the obligations of any except the 
wealthier men who served on horseback, — at a period when oli- 
garchical ascendency was paramount, and when the bulk of the 
people was in a state of comparative subjection. The forty-eight 
naukraries are thus a systematic subdivision of the four tribes, 
embracing altogether the whole territory, population, contributions, 
and military force of Attica, — a subdivision framed exclusively 
for purposes connected with the entire state. 

But the phratries and gentes are a distribution completely difier- 
ent from this. They seem aggregations of small primitive unities 
into larger ; they are independent of, and do not presuppose, the 
tribe; they arise separately and spontaneously, without precon- 
certed uniformity, and without reference to a common political pur- 

' About the naukraries, see Aristot Fragment Bemm Public, p. 89, cd 
Keiiinann ; Harpokradon, vv, ^^ftapxoc* Nav«pap«a ; Photius, v, Nov/cpa- 
pla; Pollux, viii, 108; Schol. ad Aristoph. Kubes, 37. 

01 irpvraveic ruv "SavKpapov^ Hcrodot v, 71 : they conducted the military 
proceedings -in resistance to the usurpation of Kjlon. 
• The statement that each naukrary was obliged to furnish one ship can 
hardly be true of the time before Solon : as Pollux states it, we should be 
led to conceive that he only infers it from the name vavKpapoc (Pollux, viil, 
108), though the real etymology seems rather to be from vaiu ( Wachsmuth, 
Hellen. Alt sect 44, p. 240). There may be some ground for believing that 
the old meaning, also, of the word vavrr^c connected it with vaiu ; such a 
supposition would smooth the difficulty in regard to the functions of the 
vovtoSlkqi as judges in casQp of iHicit admission into the phratores. See 
Hesychius and Harpokration, y, NovroAxa* ; and Baumstark, De Curatori- 
bu8 Emporii, Friburg^ 1828, p. 67, seq.: compare, also, the fmgmcnt of the 
Solonian law, ^ UpCjv bpyiuv fj voOra^r which Niebuhr conjccturally corrects, 
llom. Gesch. V, i, p. 323, 2d ed. ; Hesychius, Nawn^ptf — oi oUetqi, See 
PoUux, Nat)?^, and Lobeck, Tv/MTiKdv, sect 3, p. 7; 'hetvavrai nap^ 
MtAiya/oif ? Plutarch, Quast. Gnec. c. 32, p. 298. 
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poee ; the l^islator finds them preexistiiig, i^d adapts or modifies 
them to answer some national scheme. We must distinguish the 
general fact of the classification, and the successive subordination in 
the scale, of the families to the gens, of the gentes to the phratrj, 
and of the phratries to the tribe, — from the precise numerical sym- 
metry with which this subordination is invested, as we read it, — 
thirty families to a gens, thirty gentes to a phratry, three phratries 
to each tribe. J£ such nice equality of numbers could ever have 
been procured, by legislative constraint^ operating upon preexist- 
ent natural elements, the proportions could not have been per- 
manently maintained. But we may reasonably doubt whether it 
did ever so exist : it appears more like the fancy of an author 
who pleased himself by supposing an original systematic creation 
in times anterior to records, by multiplying together the number 
of days in the month and of months in the year. That every 
phra^ contained an equal number of gentes, and every gens an 
equal number of fiunilies, is a supposition hardly admissible with- 
out better evidence than we possess. But apart from this question- 
able precision of numerical scale, the phratries and gentes them- 
selves were real, ancient, and durable associations among the 
Athenian people, highly important to be understood.^ The basis of 
the whole was the house, hearth, or family, — a number of which, 

* Meier, De Gentilitate Atdcft, pp. 2S-24, conoeires that this numerical 
completeness was enacted by Solon ; bat of this there is no proof, nor is it 
in harmony with the general tendencies of Solon's legislation. 

' So in reference to the Anglo-Saxon 7\fthing$ and Hundreds^ and to the 
still more widely-spread division of the Hundred^ which seems to pervade 
the whole of Tentonic and Scandinavian antiquity, much more extensively 
than the tything; — there is no gronnd for believing that these precise nomer- 
ical proportions were in general practice realized : the systematic nomencla- 
ture served its purpose by marking the idea of graduation and the type to 
which a certain approach was actually made. Mr. Thorpe observes, respect- 
ing the Hundred, in his Glossary to the ** Ancient Laws and Institc tes of 
England," v, Hundred^ Tything^ Frid-Borg^ etc. " In the Dialogus dc Scac- 
cario, it is siud that a Hundred ' ex hydamm aliquot centenariis, sed non 
determinatis, constat: quidam enim ex pluribus, quidam ex paucioribus 
constat* Some accounts make it consist of precisely a hundred hydes, others 
of a hundred tythings, others of a hundred free families. Certain it is, that 
whatever may have been its original organization, the Hundred, at the time 
when it becomes known to us, differed greatly in extent in various parts of 
ISngland." 
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ipreater or less, composed the gens, or genos. This gens was 
therefore a dan, sept, or enlarged, and partly factitious, brother- 
bood, bound together bj, — 1. (Common religious ceremonies, and 
exdasive privilege of priesthood, in honor of the same god, sup- 
posed to be the primitive ancestor, and characterized by a special 
samame. 2. Bj a conmion burial-place. 3. B7 mutual rights 
of succession to property. 4. By reciprocal obligations of help^ 
defence, and redress of injuries. 5. By mutual right and obliga- 
tion to intermarry in certain determinate cases, especially whero 
there was an orphan daughter or heiress. 6. By possession, in 
some cases at least, of conmum property, an archon and a treas- 
urer of their own. Such were Ihe rights and obligations charao- 
terizing the gentile union :^ the phratric union, binding together 
several gentes, was less intimate, but still included some mutual 
rights and obligations of an analogous character, and especially a 
communion of particular sacred rites and mutual privileges of 
prosecution in the event of a phrator being slain. £ach phratry 
was considered as belonging to one of the four tribes, and all the 
phratries of the same tribe enjoyed a certain periodical commu- 
nion of sacred rites, under the presidency of a magistrate called 
the phylo-basileus, or tribe-king, selected from the Eupatrids; 
Zeus Gele6n was in this manner the patron-god of the tribe Ge- 
leontes. Lastly, all the four tribes were linked together by the 
conjmon worship of Apollo Fatrdus, as their divine father and 
guardian ; for Apollo was the father of I5n, and the eponyms of 
all the four tribes were reputed sons of I6n. 

Such was the primitive religious and social union of the popu- 
lation of Attica in its gradually ascending scale, — as distin- 
guished from the political union, probably of later introduction, 
represented at first by the trittyes and naukraries, and in after 
times by the ten EHeisthenean tribes, subdivided into trittyes and 
demes. The religious and family bond of aggregation is the ear- 
lier of the two : but the political bond, though beginning later, 

' * See the instrocdre inscription in Professor Boss's work (Uber die Die- 
men von Attika, p. 26) of the yevo^ *AftvvavdpidCnf, commemoradng the 
archon of that gens, the priest of Kckrops, the Tafiiag^ or treasurer, and tho 
names of the members, with the deme and tribe of each individual. Com- 
paie Bossier, De Gent Attids, p. 53. About the peculiar religions rites of 
the gens called Gephyrcei, see Herodot ▼, 61. 
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will be found to acquire constantly increasing influence throngli* 
out the greater part of this history. In the former, personal re- 
lation is the essential and predominant characteristic,^ — local re- 
lation being subordinate: in the latter, property and residence 
become the chief considerations, and the personal element counts 
only as measured by these accompaniments. All these phratric 
and gentile associations, the larger as well as the smaller, were 
founded upon the same principles and tendencies of the Grecian 
mind,3 — a coalescence of the idea of worship with that of ances- 
try, or of communion in certain special religious lites with com- 
mtmion of blood, real or supposed. The god, or hero, to whom 
the assembled members offered their sacrifices, was conceived as 
the primitive ancestor, to whom they owed their origin ; often 
through a long list of intermediate names, as in the case of the 
Milesian Hekataeus, so oflen before adverted to.3 Each family 

^ ^Xat yeviKoi, opposed to ^Xal ToiriKai. — Dionys. HaL Aat Rom. 
iy, 14. 

' Plato, Euthydem. p. 302 ; Aristot ap. Schol. in Platon. Axioch. p. 465, 
ed. Bek. ^ApiaroriT^ijc ^ai • tov bTuov tt'Xjj^ov^ 6irfpijfievov ^k'&ijvyaw e?c t« 
rot)f yeufyyo^i «tti to^ dijfiiovpyoii^y ^vXilc avruv eivat reaaapaCi tuv 6i 
fvXuif iKoanjc fioipdc elvat rpel^^ af rpiTTvac re Kohtvoi xai <ppa-rpiac* iKua- 
rj7f 6i ToifTuv TpuiKOvra elvai yitftj^ rd 6i yti-of Ik rpiuKovra uvdpuv avvio- 
Tavai • toOtov^ 6i/ tox>^ elc t^ yivv reray^ivotc ycvvTjra^ KoXovai. Pollaz, 
▼iii, 3. 0/ fietixovre^ tov yivovc^ yevvi/Tat Koi dfioyuXaKTeg ' yevei plv oi) 
vpooT^KOvreCt ^k 6h r^f awodov o{>rcj npoaayopevoftevoi : compare also iii, 52 ; 
Mceris. Attidst. p. 108. 

Harpokrat v, ^AnoXTujv Jlarp^xyct Oeoivtov, Fcw^rat, *Opyfwvef, etc 
E^jmol. Magn. v, Tewnrai ; Soidas, v, *Opyeuvec ; Pollux, viii, 85 ; Demos- 
then. conL Eubalid. p. 1319, elra ^pdrope^^ elra ^AndXkuvoc itarpt^ koI 
Aide ipKiov yew^rai-j and cont. Kc«ram, p. 1365. Isnos uses bpyeCrvec om 
STnonymous with yevvrjTai (gee Orat ii, pp. 19, 20-28, ed. B^.). Schomonn 
(Antiq. J. P. Grace. ^ xxvi) considers the two clb essentiaUf distinct 4>p7- 
TpTf and ^vXov both occur in the Iliad, ii, 362. See the Pfsscrtation of 
Buttmann, ¥ber den Bcgriff yon ^parpia (Mythologus, c. 94^ p. 305) ; and 
that of Meier, De Gentilitate AtticA, where the points of kat^wMQQ attain- 
able respecting the g^ntes are well put together and dis^^issed. 

In the Thenean Inscription (No. 2448 ap. Boeckh. Corp. Ipvt* 8ee his 
comment, page 310) containing the testament of £pik^t«s whereby a Wquest 
18 made to ol ovyyeveic — 6 &v6petoc fCiv ovyyeviJv^ — thi^ latter we»i4 docs 
not mean kindred or blood relations, but a yariety of <be gentile uxJr\.^ -^ 
«* thiasus," or "sodalitium." Boeckh. 

* Herodot. i, 143. 'Eicaro/^ — yevffXoyffoavTi re t^*v7*,v xal avaSija- * 
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had its own sacred rites and fonereal oommemoration of anoeston, 
eelebrated bj the master of the house, to which none but mem- 
bers of the family were admissible : the extinction of a family, 
carrying with it the suspension of these religious rites, was held 
by the Grreeks to be a misfortune, not merely from the loss of the 
citizens composing it, but also because the family gods and the 
manes of deceased dtisens were thus deprived of their honors,' 
and might visit the country with displeasure. The larger associ- 
ations, called gens, phratry, tribe, were formed by an extension 
of the same principle, — of the family considered as a religious 
brotherhood, worshipping some common god or hero with an ap- 
propriate surname, and recognizing him as their joint ancestor ; 
and the festivals Theoenia and Apaturia^ — the first Attic, the 

T^ irarpi^ ic UKaideKarov ^e6v. Again, yeveriXoy^avrt iotvrdvt koI Lva- 
6rtcavTi i( iKKtudiiuiTcv t^eov. The Attic expression, — &yxt(fTeta lepC/v koI 
Saiuv, — iUoitrates the intanate aseodiLtion between family relationship and 
common religioas priTileges. — Iseost Orat ri, p. 89, ed. Bek. 

^ Isaeos, Or. vi, p. 61 ; ii, p. 38 ; Demosth. adv. Makartatom, pp. 1053- 
1075; adv. Leochar. p. 1093. Respecting this perpetuation of the family 
sacred rites, the feeling prevalent among the Athenians is much the same as 
what is now seen in China. 

Mr. Davis obserres : ** Sons are considered in this country, where the 
power over them is so absolute through life, as a sure support, as well as a 
probable source of wealth and dignities, should they succeed in learning. 
But the grand object is, the perpetuation of the race, to sacrifice at the 
fkmily tombs. Without sons, a man Hres without honor or satisfaction, and 
dies unhappy *, and as the only remedy, he is permitted to adopt the sons of 
his younger brothers. 

** It is not during life only, that a man looks for the service of his sons. 
It is his consolation in declining years, to think tfalU they will continue the 
performance of the prescribed rites in the hall of ancestors, and at the family 
tombs, when he is no more : and it is the absence of this prospect which 
makes the childless doubly miserable. The superstition derives influence 
from the importance attached by the government to this species of posthu- 
mous duty : a neglect of which is punishable, as we have seen, by tlie laws. 
Indeed, of all the subjects of their care, there are none which the Chinese so 
religiously attend to as the tombs of their ancestors, conceiving that any 
neglect is sure to be followed by worldly misfortune.*' — (The Chinese, by 
John Francis Davis, chap, ix, pp. 131-134, ed. Knight, 1840.) 

Mr. Mill notices the same state of feeling among the Hindoos. — (History 
of British India, book ii, chap, vii, p. 381, ed. 8vo.) 

•Xenoph. Hellen. i, 5, 8; Herodot i, 147; Suidas, 'Aflrorwp/a — Zadf 
3* 
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geoond oommon to fdl the Ionic race, — annuallj broagfat together 
the members of these phratries and gentes for worship, festiyitj, 
and maintenance of special sympathies ; thus strengthening the 
larger ties without effacing the smaller. 

Such were the manifestations of Grecian sodalitj, as we read 
them in the early constitution, not merely of Attica, but of other 
Grecian states besides. To Aristotle and DiksBarchus, it was an 
interesting inquiry to trace back all political society into cer- 
tain assumed elementary atoms, and to show by what motives 
and means the original families, each having its separate meal- 
bin and fireplace,^ had been brought together into larger aggre- 
gates. But the historian must accept as an ultimate fact the 
earliest state of things which his witnesses make known to him ; 
and in the case now before us, the gentile and phratric unions are 
matters into the beginning of which we cannot pretend to pene- 
trate. 

Pollux — probably from Aristotle's last work on the Constitu- 
tions of Greece — informs us, distinctly, that the members of the 
same gens at Athens were not commonly related by blood, — and 
even without any express testimony we might have concliided 
such to be fact : to what extent the gens, at the unknown epoch 
of its first formation, was based upon actual relationship, we have 
DO means of determining^ either with regard to the Athaiian or 
the Roman gentes, which were in all main points analogous. 
Gentilism is a tie by itself; distinct from the family ties, but 
presupposing their existence and extending them by an artificial 
analogy, partly founded on religious belief and partly on positive 
compact, so as to comprehend strangers in blood. All the mem- 
bers of one gens, or even of one phratry, believed themselves to 
be sprung, not, indeed, from the same grandfather or great- 

^parpioc — 'A&rivaia ^parpia^ the presiding god of the phratric union. — 
Plato, Euthydem. c 28, p. 302 ; Demosth. adv. Makart. p. 1054. See Meier, 
De Gentilitatc AttIcA, pp. 11-14. 

The narpiai at Byzantium, which were different from ^taaoi, and which 
possessed corporate property (rd re i^mcrwriK^ koI tcL iraTpioriKii, Aristot 
CEconomic ii, 4), are doubtless the parallel of the Athenian phratries. 

' Diksearchus ap. Stephao. Byz. t, Ilarpa; Aristot Polit. i, 1, 6: 'Ofioai- 
irvovc and d^oKuirvotfc are the old words cited by the latter from Chaiondas 
and Epimenid^. 
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grandfather, but from the same divine or heroic ancestor: all the 
oontemporarj members of the phratry' of Hekatseus had a 
common god for their ancestor in the sixteenth degree ; and this 
fundamental belief, into which the Greek mind passed with sc 
much facility, was adopted and converted by positive compact 
into the gentile and phratric principle of union. It is because ' 
such a transfusion, not recc^ized by Christianitj, is at va- 
riance with modem habits of thought, and because we do not 
readily understand how such a legal and religious fiction can 
have sunk deep into the Qreek feelings, that the phratries and 
gentes appear to us mysterious : but they are in harmony with 
all the legendary genealogies which have been set forth in the 
preceding volume. Doubtless Niebuhr, in his valuable discus- 
sion of the ancient Roman gentes, is right in supposing that they 
were not real families, procreated from any common historical an- 
cestor : but it is not the less true, though he seems to suppose other- 
wise, that the idea of the gens involved the belief in a common first 
fiftther, divine or heroic, — a genealogy which we may properly 
call fabulous, but which was consecrated and accredited among 
the members of the gens itself and served as one important 
b(md of union between them.^ And though an analytical mind 

* Nicbtthr, Roraische Gcschichtc, vol. i, pp. 317-337. Varro's language 
on that point is clear : " Ut in hominibus qnsdam sunt cognationes et gen- 
tilitates, sic in rerbis. Ut enim ab JSmilio homines orti JEmilii et gentiles, 
fie ab iBmilii nomine declinatsB roces in gentllitate nominali." Paul. 
Diacon. p. 94. ^ Gentilis dicitor ex eodem genere ortns, ^t is qui simiU nom- 
ine appellAtar," etc See Becker, Handbuch der Romlschen Alterthamer, 
t>art 2, abth. 2, p. 36. 

The last part of the definition onght to be struck out for the Grecian 
gentes. The passage of Varro does not prove the historical reality of the 
primitive father, or genarch, .£milins, but it proves that the members of the 
gens believed in him. 

Dr. Wilda,in his learned woric, " Das Deutsche Strafrecht,'* (Halle, 1842.) 
dissents from Niebuhr In the opposite direction, and seems to maintain thai 
Uie Grecian and Roman gentes were really distant blood relations (p. 123). 
How this can be proved, I do not know : and it is inconsistent with the opin- 
ion which he advances in the preceding page (p. 122), very justly, — that 
these quati families are primordial facts in early human society, beyond 
which we cannot carry our researches. ** The fiuther we go back in history, 
the more does the community exhibit the form of a family, though in reality 
it is not ti mere family. This is the limit of historical research, which no 
man can transgress with impunity," (p. 122 ) 
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like Aristotle mi^t diBoern the difierence between the gens and 
the fiunilj) so as to distingoish the former as the ofispring of 
some special compact, stHl, this is no fair test of the feelings 
tisual among early Greeks ; nor is it certain that Aristotle him- 
self, son of the physician Nikomachus, who belonged to the gens 
of the Asklepiads,^ would -have consented to dis4K>w the pro- 
creative origin of aU these religious families without any ex- 
ception. The natural famili& of course changed from generation 
to generation, some extending themselves while others diminished 
or died out ; but the gens received no alterations, except through 
the procreation, extinction, or subdivision of these component 
families ; accordingly, the relations of the families with the gens 
were in i^rpetHal course <^ fluctuation, and the gentile ances- 
tonal genealogy, adapted as it doubtless was to the eariy condi- 
tion of the gens, became in process <^ time partially obsolete and . 
unsuitable. We hear of tMs genealogy but rarely, because it is 
only brought before the public in certain cases preeminent and 
venerable. But the humbler gentes had their common rites, and 
common superhuman ancestor and genealogy, as well as the more 
celebrated : the scheme and ideal basis was the same in alL 

Analogies, borrowed from very different people and parts ol 
the world, prove how readily these enlarged and factitious family 
miions assort with the ideas of an early stage of society. The 
Highland dan, the Irish sept,^ the ancient legally constituted 

* Diogen. La6rt v, 1. 

' See Colonel Leake's Travels ia Northern Greece, ch. 2, p. 85 (the Grreek 
word ^parptai seems to be adopted in Albania) ; Boa^, La Turqnie en 
Enrope, vol. ii, ch 1, pp. 15-17 ; chap. 4, p, 530 ; Spenser's View of the State 
of Ireland (vol. vi, pp. 1542-1543, of Tonson's edition of Spenser's Works, 
1715) ; Cyprien Robert, Die Slavcn in Turkey, b. 1, chs. 1 and 2. 

So, too, in the laws of king Alfred in England, on the subject of mmrder, 
the guild-brethren, or members of the same guild, are made to rank in the 
position of distant relatives, if there happen to be no blood relatives : — 

** If a man, kinless of paternal relatives, fight and slay a man, then, if he 
have maternal relatives, let them pay a third of the wSr : his gnild-brethron 
a third part : for a third let him flee. If he have no maternal relatives, let 
his guild-brethren pay half: for half let him flee. . . .If a man kill a man tliiis 
circumstanced, if he have no relatives, let half be paid to the king, half to 
his guild-brethren." (Thorpe, Ancient Laws and Institutes of England, vol. 
1, pp. 79-81.) Again, in the same work, Leges Henrici Primi, vol. i, p. 596, 
the ideas of the kindred and the guild nm together in the most intimate mai» 
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families in Friesland and Dithmarsch, tbe phis, or phara, among 
tho Albanians, are examples of a similar practice :i and the 

ner : " Si qnis hominem occidat, — Si earn tunc cognatio §ua deserati et pro 
eo gtldare nolit," etc. In the Salic law, the members of a coniubemium were 
invested with the same rights and obligations one towards the other (Rogge, 
Gerichtswesen (tor Germanen, ch. iii, p. 62). 'Compare Wilda, Dentscbes 
Strefirecht, p. 889, and the ralnable special treatiM of the same aatfaor (Das 
Gildenwesen im Mittelalter. Berlin, 1831 ), where the origin and progress of 
the guilds from the primitive times of German heathenism is nnfoldcd. He 
shows that these associations have their basis in the earliest feelings and hab- 
its of the Teatonic race, — the family was, as it were, a natural ^ild, — the • 
guild, a factitioas family. Common religions sacrifices and festivals, — mutual 
defence and help, as well as mutual lesponaibilitj, — were the recognized 
bonds among the congUdonet: they were tonritatet as well as Jraterm'taiei^ '^ 
comprehending both men and women (deren Genosser wie die Glieder einer 
FamiUe eng unter einander verbnnden waren, p. 145). Wilda explains how 
this primitive social and religious phrairy (sometimes this very expression 
fratria is used, see p. 109) passed into somethrog like the more political 
tribe, or phyU (see pp. 43, 57, 60, 116, 126, 129, 344). The sworn commune, 
which spread so muck throughout Europe in the beginning of the twelfth 
century, partakes both of the one and of the other^ -^oonJuratiOf — amkitia 
jurata (pp. 148, 169). 

The members of an Albanian phara are all jointly bound to exact, and 
each severally exposed to suffer, the vengeance of blood, in the event of 
homicide committed upon, or by, any one of them (Bou^ ut tupra). 

' See the valuable chapter of Niebuhr, Rom. Gesch. vol. i, pp. 317, 350, 
ad edit 

The AJberghi of Genoa in the Middle Ages were enlarged families created 
by voluntary compact: **De tout temps (observes Sismondi) les femilles 
puissantes avaient 4t4 dans Fusage, & G^Snes, d'augmcntcr encore lenr puis- 
sance en adoptant d*antres families moins riches, moins illnstres, ou moins * 
nombreuses, — anzquelles elles cgmmnniquoient leur nom et leurs armes, 
qu'elles prenoient ainsi Tengagement de prot^ger, — et qui en retour s^asso- 
ciotent k tontes leurs qu^relles. Les maisons dans lesquelles on cntroit ainsi 
par adoption, €toient nomm^ des alberghi (auberges), et il y avoit pen de 
maisons illnstres qui ne se ftissent ainsi r^crut^ k Taide de qnelque famille 
^trangbe." (R^publiques Italiennes, t xv, ch. 120, p. 366.) 

Eichhom (Deutsche Staats und Rechts-Geschiehte, sect 18, vol. i, p. 84, 5th 
edit) remarks in regard to the ancient Germans, that the German "^familiss 
et propinquitates," mentioned by Tacitus (Germ, c 7), and the "gentibus 
cognationibusque hominum'' of Cassar (B. G. vi, 22), bore more analogy to 
Ae Roman gens than to relationship of blood or wedlock. According to 
tbe idea of some of the German tribes, even blood-relationship might be 
fcrmally renounced and broken off, with all its connected rights and obliga 
Hons, at the pleasure of the individual : he might declare himself UKOiiirbCt 
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adoption of pruooers by the North American Indians, as well m 
the universal prevalence and efficacy of the ceremony of adoption . 
in the Grecian and Roman world, exhibit to us a solemn formal- 
ity under certain circumstances, originating an union and affections 
similar to those of kindred. Of this same nature were the 
phratries and gentes at Athens, the curiae and gentes at 
Rome, but they were peculiarly modified by the religious imagi- 
nation of the ancient world, which always traced back the past 
time to gods and- heroes : and religion thus supplied both the 
common genealogy as their basis, and the privileged communion 
of special sacred rites as means of commemoration and perpet- 
uity. The gentes, both at Athens and in other parts of Greece, 
bore a patronymic name, the stamp of their believed common 
paternity : we find the Asklepiadae in many parts of Greece, — 
the Aleuadse in Thessaly, — the Midylidse, Psalychidse, Blepsiadae, . 
Euxenidae, at ^gina, — the Branchidse at Miletus, — the Nebri- 
dss at Eds, — the lamidsd and KljrtiadaQ at Olympia, — the Ake- 
storidfld at Argos, — the Knyradae in Cyprus, — the Penthilidas 
at Mitylene,! — the Talthybiadse at Sparta, — not less than the 
Kodridae, Eumolpidse, Phytalidse, LykomMae, Butadas, Euneidse, 
Hesychidae, Brytiadae, &C., in Attica.^ To each of these corre- 

to use the Greek expression. See the Titul. 63 of the Salic law, as quoted 
by Eichhorn, L c. 

Professor Kontorga of St Petersburg (in his Essai sor FOrganisadon de 
la Tribu dans TAntiquit^ translated from Russian into French by M. Chopin, 
Paris, 1839) has traced out and illustrated the fundamental analogy between 
the social classification, in early times, of Greeks, Romans, Germans, and 
Russians (see especially, pp. 47, 213).^ Respecting the early history of 
A.ttica, however, many of his positions are advanced upon very nntrust- 
4rorthy evidence (see p. 123, aeq.). 

> Pindar, Pyth. viii, 53 ; Isthm. vi, 92 ; Nem. vii, 103 ; Strabo, iz, p. 421 ; 
Stephan. Byz. v, Ku(; Herodot v, 44; vii, 134; ix, 37 ; Pausan. x, 1,4; 
Kallimachus, Lavacr. Pallad. 33 ; Schol. Pindar. Pyth. ii. 27 ; Aristot Pol. 
T, 8, 13; 'AAevdiJwv Tot)c irporwf, Plato, Menon. 1, which marks them as a 
numerous gens. See Buttmann, Dissert, on the Aleuadas. in the M3rAoio- 
gas, vol. ii, p. 246. Bacchiadss at Corinth, tdidoaav koX fj^ ovro i^ (MtiXuv 
(Herod, v, 92). 

' Harpokration, r, ^EreopovTuSai^ BovruSai ; Thucyd. viii, 53 ; Plutarch, 
Theseus, 12 ; Themistoklds, 1 ; Demosth. cont Near. p. 1365 ; Polcmo ap. 
Schol. ad Soph. CEdip. KoL 489; Plutorch, Vit x, Orator, pp. 841-S44 
See the Dissertation of O. MfiUer, De MinervA Poliade, c 2. 
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GENTES AND DEMES IN ATTICA. 68 

Bpcmded a mythical ancestor more or lets known, and pasaing for 
the first &ther as well as the epcfoymooB hero of the gens, — 
Kodnis, Enmolpus, Butes, Phytalos, Hesjchns, ice 

The revolution of Eleisdiente in 509 b* c. abcdished the old 
tribes for civil purposes, and created ten new tribes, — leaving 
the phratries and gentes unaltered, but introducing the local dis- 
tribution aooordiiig to demes, or cantons, as the foundation <^ his 
new political tribes. A certain number of demee belonged to 
each of the ten Eleisthenean tribes (the demes in the same tribes 
were not usually contiguous, sd that the tribe was not coincident 
with a definite circumscription), and the deme, in which every 
individual was then registered, ccMitinued to be that in which his 
descendants were also registered. But the gentes had no con- 
nection, as such, with these new tribes, and the members of the 
3ame gens might belong to demes.i It deserves to be remarked, 
however, that to a certain extent, in the old arrangement of 
Attica, the division into gentes coincided with the division into 
demes ; that is, it happened not unfrequenUy that the genn^tes or 
membei« of the same gens lived in the same canton, so that the 
name of the gens and the name of the deme was the same: 
moreover, it seems that Eleisthends recognized a certain number 
of new demes, to which he gave names derived from some im- 
portant gens resident near the spot. It is thus that we are to 
explain the large number of the Kleisthenean demes which bear 
patronymic names.^ 

> Demosth. coot Near. p. 1365. Tittmsnn (Oriechische Staatsverfass, p. 
377) thinkj that erery dtisen, after the Kleisthenean rerohition, was of 
necessity a member of some phratry, as well as of some deme : bat the eri- 
dence which he prodaces is, in my judgment, insufficient The ideas of the 
phratry and the tribe are often confounded together ; thus the JEgeidse of 
Sparta, whom Herodotus (ir, 149) calls a tribe, are by Aristotle called a 
pfaratiy of Thebans (ap. SchoL ad Findar. Isthm. rii, 18). Compare 
Wachsmnth, Hellenische Alterthumsknnde, sect S3, p. 17. 

A great many of the demes teem to have derired their names from the 
shrubs or plants which grew in their neighborhood (Sdiol. ad Aristophan. 
Flatus, 586, Mvppfvovf, *Paftvovc, etc). 

« For example, ^thalida, Butade, Koth6kid», Dsdalidte, Ehresida, Epicl- 
kidse, Erosadc, EupyridsB, EchelidsB, Keiriad», KydantidsB, Lakiad», Fam- 
bdtadiB, Ferithoidse, FersidsB, Semachidft, SkambdnidsB, Sybridse, Titakida, 
Thjrgonidse, Hvbadfe, ThymostadsB, PsonidsB, FhilaidsB, CholUdie: all these 
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There is one remarkable difierence between the Roman and 
the Grecian gens, arising from the different practice in regard to 
naming. A Roman patrician bore habituaUy three names, -^ 
the gentile name, with one name following it to denote his family, 
and another preceding it peculiar to himself in that fisunilj. Bat 
in Athens, at least after the revolution of Eleisthen^ the gentile 
name was not employed : a man was described by his own single 
name, followed first by the name of his father, and next by that 
of the deme to which he belonged, — as ^Eschinis, ton of AJtron^ 

names of denips, bearing the patronymic form, are found in Harpokration 
and Stephanos Byz. alone. 

We do not know that the Kepofielc erer constituted a yev<K^ bat the name 
of the deme Kepaftelc is evidently giren, upon the same principle, to a place 
chiefly occupied by potters. The gens Koip6vi6ai are said to have been called 
^iXteic (? ^Xvetc) and Uepi'&oldai as well as KoipCnudat : the names of gentes 
and those of demes seem not always distinguishable. 

The Butadte, though a highly venerable gens, also ranked as a deme (see 
the Fsephism about Lykuigus in Plutarch, Yit. x. Orator, p. 352) ; yet we 
do not know that there was any locality called Butadse. Perhaps some of 
the names above noticed may be simply names of gentes, enrolled as demes, 
but without meaning to imply any community of abode among the mem- 
bers. 

The members of the Roman gens occupied alining residences, on some 
occasions, — to what extent we do not know (Heiberg, De Familiari Patri- 
dorum Nexu, ch. 24, 25. Sleswic, 1829). 

We find the smne patronymic names of demes and villages elsewhere : in 
Eds and Rhodes (Ross, Inscr. Gr. ined., Nos. 15-26. Halle, 1846) ; JUstada 
in Naxos (Aristotle ap. AthensB. viii, p. 348); Bolachida at Tegea (Steph. 
Byz. in v) ; Bntnchidcf^ near Miletus, etc ; and an interesting illustration is 
afforded, in other times and other places, by the frequency of the ending ikon 
in villages near Zurich in Switzerland, — Mezikon, Nenidkon, Wezikon, etc 
Bliintschli, in his history of Zurich, shows that these terminations are 
abridgments of ingkoven, including an original patronymic element, — indi- 
cating the primary settiement of members of a family, or of a band bearing 
the name of its captain, on the same spot (Bliintschli, Staats und Rechis 
Geschichte der Stadt Zurich, vol. i, p. 26). 

In other Inscriptions from the island of E5s, published by Professor Ross, 
we have a deme mentioned (without name), composed of three coalescing 
gentes, " In hoc et sequente titulo alium jam deprehendimus demum Cbum, 
e tribus gentibus appellatione patronymidL conflatum, Antimachidaram, 
.Sgiliensium, Archidarum." (Ross, Inscript GrsBc. Ined. Fascic. iii, No. 
307, p. 44. Beriin, 1845.) This is a specimen of the process' systematically 
introduced by Eleisthends in Attica. 
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ShUy a KothSkitL Such a diferenoe in the habitual sjstem of 
naming, tended t^ make the gentile tie more present to eyery 
one's mind at Rome than in the Greek cities. 

Before the pecuniary classification of the Atticans introduced 
bj Solon, the phratries and gentes, and the trittjes and nauk- 
raries, were the only recognized bonds among them, and the 
only basis of legal rights and obligations, over and above the 
natural family. The gens constituted a dose incorporation, both 
as to property and as to persons. Until the time of Solon, no 
man had any power of testamentary disposition : if he died 
without children, his genn^tes succeeded to h^ property,^ and so 
they continued to do even after Solon, if he died intestate. An 
orphan girl might be claimed in marriage of right by any mem- 
ber of the gens, the nearest agnates being preferred ;^ if she was 
poor, and he did not choose to marry her himself, the law of 
Solon compelled him to provide her with a dowry proportional to 
his enrolled scale of property, and to give her out in mairiage 
to another ; and the magnitude of the dowry required to be 
given, — large, even as fixed by Solon, and afterwards doubled, 
— seems a proof that the lawgiver intended indirectly to enforce 
actual marriage.^ If a mrui was murdered, first his near rela- 
tions, next his genndtes and phrators, were both allowed and 
required to prosecute the crime at law ^ his fellow demots, or 

* Plutarch, 8olon, 21. We find a common cemetery exclusirely belong- 
ing to the gens, and tenaciooslj preserved (Demos^. cont EnboUd. p. 1307; 
Cicero, Legg. ii, 26). 

' Demostb. cont Makartat p. 1068. See the singular additional proyiso 
in Plutarch, Solon, c. 20. 

' See Menrsius, Themis Attica, i, IS. 

^ That this was the primitive custom, and that the limitation fJiixptC ^vefi- 
aduv (Meier, De Bonis Damnat. p. 23, cites &vtfl;iaduv koI t^rSpcnf) was 
subsequently introduced (Demosth. cont Eueig. et Mnesib. p. 1161 ), we may 
gather from the law as it stands in Demosth. cont Makartat p. 1069, which 
includes the phrators, and therefore, h fortiori^ the genn^tes, or gentiles. 

The same word yhoc is used to designate both the circle of namcablo 
relatives, brothers, first cousins (ayxiirrel^^ Demosth. cont Makartat. c. 9, p. 
1058), etc, going beyond the oZ/coc, — and the quasi-family, or gens. As the 
gentile tie tended to become weaker, so the former sense of the word became 
more and more current, to the extinction of the latter. 01 kv yevei, or ol 
vpotrfJKovrec, would have borne a wider sense in the days of Drako than in 

VOL. ni. 5oc 
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66 mSTORY OF GREECE. 

inhabitants of the same deme, did not poBsess the like right of 
proseeutiog. All that we hear of the most andent Athenian 
laws is based upon the gentile and phratric diyisions, which are 
treated throughout as extensions of the family. It is to be ob- 
served that this division is completely independent of any prop- 
erty qualification^ — rich men as well as poor being compre- 
hended in the same gens.i Moreover, the different gentes were 
very unequal in dignity, arising chiefly from the religious cere- 
monies of which each possessed the hereditary and exclusive 
administration, and which, being in some cases considered as of 
preeminent sanctity in reference to the whole city, were there- 
fore nationalized. Thus the Eumolpidie and Kdijkes, who 
supplied the Hierophant, and superintended the mysteries of the 
Eleusinian Dem^tSr, — and the Butade, who furnished the 
priestess of Ath^nd Polias as well as the priest of Poseid6n 
Erechtheus in the acropolis, — seem to have been reverenced 
above all the other gentes.^ When the name Butadad was 

those of Demosthenes : Zvyyevilc Vfoally belongs to yevoc in the narrower 
sense, yewijTfi^ to yho^ in the wider sense ; bat Issbns sometimes uses the 
former word as an exact equivalent of the latter (Orat vii, pp. 95, 99, 102, 
103, Bekker ). Tpiox^c appears to be noted in Pollox as the equivalent of yivo^, 
or gens (viii. 111), but the word does not occur in the Attic orators, and we 
cannot make out its meaning with certainty: the Inscription of the Deme 
of PeirsMus given in Boeckh (Corp. Insc.No. 101, p. 140,) rather adds to the 
confusion by revealing the existence of a rpuuciif constituting the fractional 
part of a deme, and not connected with a gens : compare Boeckh's Com- 
ment ad loc. and his Addenda and Corrigenda, p. 900. 

Dr. Thirl wall translates yivoct houm; which I cannot but think incon- 
venient, because that word is the natural equivalent of olxof,— a very 
important word in reference to Attic feelings, and quite different from yivoc 
(Hist of Greece, vol. ii, p. U, ch. 11). It will be found impossible to buns- 
late it by an^ known English word which does not at the same time suggest 
erroneous ideas : which I trust will be accepted as my excuse for adopting it 
untranslated into this History. 

1 Demosthen. oont Makartat /. c. 

' See .SIschines de Falsd Legat p. 292, c 46 ; Lysias cont Andokid. p. 
108 ; Andokid. de Mysteriis, p. 6a, Reiske ; Deinarchus and Hellanikus ap. 
Harpokration. v, 'Upo^vni^. 

In case of crimes of impiety, particularly in offences against the sanctity 
of the Mysteries, the Eumolpidss had a peculiar tribunal of their own num- 
ber, before which offenders were brought by the king archon. Whether it 
was often used^ seems doubtful ; they had also certain unwritten customs of 
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\ 

^^opted in the Eleisthenean arrangement as the name of a deme, 
^pe holj gens so called adopted the distinctiye denomination of 
Eteobatadse, or *" The True Butadse.*'^ 

A great manj of the andent gentes of Attica are known to na 
bj name; but there is onlj one phratry (the Achniadse) whose 
title has come down to us.^ These phimtries and gentes probably 
never at any time included the whole population of the country, 
—and the proportion 'not included in them tended to become 
larger and larger, in the times anterior to Eleisthen^' as well 
as afterwards. They remained, under his constitution, and 
throughout the subsequent history, as religious quasi-fiumlies, or 
corporations, conferring rights and imposing liabilities which 
were enforced in the regular dikasteries, but not directly con- 
nected with the citizenship or with political functions : a man 

great antiqni^, according to wbich they pronounced (Demosthen. cont. 
Androtion. p. 601; ScfaoL ad Demostfa. rol. ii, p. 187, Reiske: compaie 
Meier and Schomann, Ber Attiadie Prozess, p. 117). The BbUuUb, also, 
had certain old nnwrifcten maxims (Androtion ap. Athene, ix, p. 374). 

Compare Bossier, De Gentibns et Familiis Attioe, p. 20, and Ostermaiu, 
De Praconibos 6r»cor. sect g and 8 (Marbnrg, 1845). 

^ Lyknrgns the orator is described as rdv dijfiov Bovradijc, yhov^ roi^ r6y 
^Ttt^ovTodCnf (Plutarch. Yit x, Orator, p. 841). 

' In an inscription (apod Boeckh. Corpus Inscrip. No. 465). 

Fonr names of the phratries at the Greek city of Neapolis, and six names 
oat of the thirty Bomaa curls, hare been preserved (Becker, Handbnch der 
Bomischen Alterthilmer, p. 82 ; Boeckh, Corp. Inscript ii, p. 650). 

Each Attic phratry seems to haye had its own separate laws and cnstoms, 
distinct from Ihe rest, roli fparopffit xard roi^c iKeivov vofiov^ (Issbos, Or. 
viii, p. 116, ed. Bek.; vii, p. 99 ; iii, p. 49). 

Bossier (De Gentibos et Pamiliis AtticsB, Darmstadt, 1833), and Meier 
(De Gentilitate Attidi, pp. 41-54) ha7e given Uie names of those Attic 
gentes that are known: ^e list of Meier comprises seyenty-nine in number 
(see Kontoiga, Organis. Trib. p. 122). 

' Tittmann (Griech. Staats AlterthUmer, p. 271 ) is of opinion that Eleis- 
thenfis augmented the number of phratrles, but the passage of Aristotle 
brought to support this opinion is insufficient proof (PoHt yi, 2, 11). Still 
less can we agree with Plainer (BeytrBge zur Eenntniss des Attischen 
Bechts, pp. 74-77), that three new phratries were assigned to each of the 
new Eleisthenean tribes. 

Allusion is made in Hesychius, 'Arpia/cotrro^ 'E^o rpiaxadoct to persons 
not included in any gens, but this can hardly be understood to refer to times 
anterior to EleistlMnte, as Wachsmuth would argue (p. 238). 
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miglit be a dticen without being enrolled in anj gens. Tl^ 
forty-eight nankraiies ceased to exist, for anj important p^^ 
poses, under his constitution : the deme, instead of the naukrarj, 
became the elementary political division, for military and financial 
objects, and the demarch became the working local president, in 
place of the chief oi the nankrars. The deme, however, was 
not coincident with a naukrary, nor the demarch with the pre- 
vious chief of the naukrary, though they were analogous and 
constituted for the like purpose.^ While the naukraries had 
been only forty-eight in number, the demes formed smaller subdi- 
visions, and, in later times at least, amounted to a hundred and 
seventy-four.^ 

But though this early quadruple division into tribes is toler- 
ably intelligible in itself, there is much difficulty in reconciling it 
with that severalty of government which we learn to have origi- 
nally prevailed among the inhabitants of Attica. From Kekrops 
down to Theseus, says Thucydid^, there were many different cities 
in Attica, each of them autonomous and self-governing, with its 
own prytaneium and its own archons ; and it was only on occa- 
sions of some common danger that these distinct communities 
took counsel together under the authority of the Athenian kings, 
whose city at that time comprised merely the holy rock of 
Ath§nd on the {dain,^ — afterwards so conspicuous as the acropolis 
of the enlarged Athens, — together with a narrow area under it 

* The language of Photins on this matter (v, 'SavKpapta fjihf onolov ri 
if avfifiopia koI 6 d^fio^ • vavxpapoc ^h diroiov ri 6 6rffiapx<K) is more exact 
than that of Harpokration, who identifies the two completely, — v, Afffiapxoc, 
If it be triie that the naukraries were condnaed under the Kleisthenean con- 
stitution, with the alteration that they were augmented to fifty in number, 
five to every Kleisthenean tribe, they must probably have been continued in 
name alone without any real efficiency or function. Klcid6mns makes this 
statement, and Boeckh follows it (Public Economy of Athens, 1. ii, ch. 21, 
p. 256) ; yet I cannot but doubt its correctness. For the Tptrri^c (one- third 
of a Kleisthenean tribe) was certainly retained and was a working and avail- 
able division (see Ddmosthends de Symmoriis, c. 7, p. 184), and it seems 
hardly probable that there should be two coexistent divisions, one represent- 
ing the third part, the other the fifth part, of the same tribes. 

« Strabo, ix, p. 396. 

' Strabo, ix, p. 396, irerpd kv ired'u^ irepioiKovfiivtj k^kX^. Euripid. Ion 
1578, aK&ire%ov ot vaiova' IfiSv (Athdnd). 
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Km the soathem side. It was TheseuBy he states, who effected 
^lat great revolution whereby die whde of Attica was consoli* 
dated into one government, all the local magistracies and coondls 
being made to centre in the prytaneium and senate of Athens : 
his combined sagacity and power enforced upon all the inhabi- 
tants of Attica the necessity of recognizing Athens as the one 
city in the country, and of occupying their own abodes simply as 
constituent portions of Athenian territory. This important 
move, which naturally produced a great extension of the central 
city, was commemorated throughout the historical times by the 
Athenians in the periodical festival called Synoekia, in honor of 
the goddess Ath^n^.^ 

Such is the account which Thucydid^s gives of the original 
severalty and subsequent consolidation of the different portions 
of Attica. Of the genend fact there is no reason to doubt, 
though the operative cause assigned by the historian,— the power 
and sagacity of Theseus, — belimgs to legend and not to history. 
Nor can we pretend to determine either the real steps by which 
sudi a change was brought about, or its date, or the number of 
portions which went to constitute the full-grown Athens, — far- 
ther enlarged at some early period, though we do not know when, 
by voluntary junction of the Bceotian, or semi-Boeotian, town 
Ejeutherae, situated am<^ng the valleys of EathsBrdn between 
Eleusis and Plattea. It was the standing habit of the population 
<rf Attica, even down to the Peloponnesian war,« to reside in 
their several cantons, where their ancient festivals and temples 
yet continued as relics of a state of previous autonomy : their 
visits to the eity were made <mly at special times, for purposes 



> Thncyd. ii, 15 ; Theophrast Chafact 39, 4. Platarch (Thesens, 24) 
gtres the proceedings of Theseus in greater detail, and with a stronger tinge 
of democracy. 

*Faii8aiLi,2,4; 38,2; Diodor. Sicol. ir, 2 ; Schol. ad Aristophan. Acham. 
242. 

The Athenians transferred from Eleother» to Athens both a venerable 
statoe of Dion^rsus and a religious ceremony in honor of that god. The 
junction of the town with Athens is stated by Pansanias to hare taken 
place in consequence 6f the hatred of its dtiaens for Thebes, and must have 
occurred before 509 b. c, about which period we find Hysi» to be the frontier 
) of Attica (Uerodot v, 72; vi, 108). 
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religious or political, and they yet looked upon the country resi- 
dence as their real home. How deep-seated this cantonal feeling 
was among them, we may see by the fact that it survived the 
temporary exile forced upon them by the Persian invasion, and 
was resumed when the expulsion of that destroying host enabled 
them to rebuild their ruined dwellings in Attica. ^ 

How many of the demes recognized by Kleisthen^ had origi- 
nally separate governments^ or in what local aggregates they 
stood combined, we cannot now make out ; it will be recollected 
that the city of Athens itself contained several demes, and Pei- 
rseeus also formed a deme apart. Some of the twelve divisions, 
which Philochorus ascribes to Kekrops, present probable mariu 
of an ancient substantive existence, — Kekropia, or the region 
surrounding and including the city and acropolis ; the tetrapolis, 
composed of CEno§, Trikorythus, Probalinthus, and Marathon ;^ 
Eleusis; Aphidnso and Dekeleia,^ both distinguished by their 
peculiar mythical connection with Sparta and the Dioskuri. But 
it is difficult to imagine that Phal^rum, which is one of the sepa- 
rate divisions named by Philochorus, can ever have enjoyed an 
autonomy apart from Athens. Moreover, we find among some 
of the demes which Philochorus does not notice, evidences of 

* Thucyd. ii, 15, 16. ohdhf &XXo ^ iroXiv H^ iavrov anoXeinw iKaaro^^'-' 
respecting the Athenians from the coontry who were driren in' o Athens at 
the first invasion daring the Peloponneeian war. 

' Etjmologicon Magn. y, ^Enaxpia x^P^ \ Strabo, viii, p. 38^ ; Stephsi^ 
Byz. v, TrrpoTToXic. 

The TerpaKUfioi comprised the four demes, UeipaUtCt ^aXijpei:, Evirerw- 
Vff, Ovftoiradat (PoUax, iv, 105): whether this is an old division, however, 
has been doubted (see Dgen, De Tribubus Atticis, p. 51). 

Tlie *EwaKpeuv rpirri^c is mentioned in an inscription apud Ross (Die 
Demen von Attika, p. vi). Ck>mp8re Boeckh ad Corp. Inscr. No. ^ : among 
other demes, it comprised the deme P16theia. Mesogssa also (or ^ather the 
Mesogei, ol UeaSyeioi) appears as a communion for sacrifice and religions 
purposes, and as containing the deme Batd. See Inscriptiones AtrVje nuper 
repertSB duodecim, by Em. Curtins ; Berlin, 1843 ; Inscript i, p. 3. The 
exact site of the deme Batd in Attica is unknown (Ross, Die Denen von 
Attica, p. 64);- and respecting the question, what portion of Attica was 
called Mesogsa, very different conjectures have been started, which there 
appears to be no means of testing. Ck>mpare Schomann de Coioxii^.p 
343, and Wordsworth, Athens and Attica, p. 329, 2d edit 

' Dikaearchns, Fragm. p. 109, ed. Fuhr; Plutaroh, Theseus, c. 33. > 
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■tflnding antipathies, and prohibitioofl df intermarriage, which mig^t 
seem to indicate that these had <Hice been separate little states.1 
Though in most cases we can infer little from the legends and 
religious ceremonies which nearly every deme^ had peculiar to 
itself, yet those of Eleusis are so remarkable, as to establish the 
probable autonomy of that township down to a comparatively late 
period. The Homeric Hymn to Demetdr, recounting the visit 
c£ that goddess to Eleusis after the abduction of her daughter, 
and the first establishment of the Bleusinian ceremonies, specifies 
the eponymous prince Eleusis, and the various chiefs of the place, 
— Keleos, Triptolemus, Diokl^, and Eumolpus ; it also notices 
the Bharian plain in the neighborhood of Eleusis, but not the 
least allusion is made to Athens or to any concern of the Atheni- 
ans in the presence or worship of the goddess. There is reascm 
to believe that at the time when this Hymn was composed, El^sis 
was an independent town : what that time was we have no means 
of settling, though Yoss puts it as low as the dOth Olympiad.^ 
And the proof hence derived is so much the more valuable, be- 
cause the Hjmn to DemSt^r presents a coloring strictly special 
and local ; moreover, the story told by Solon to Croesus, respect- 
ing Tellus the Athenian, who perished in battle against the neigh- 
boring townsmen of Eleusis,^ assumes, in like manner, the 
independence of the latter in earlier times. Nor is it unimpor- 
tant to notice tliat, even so low as 300 b. c, the observant visitor 
Dikaearchus professes to detect a difference between the native 

' Such as that between the Palleiueans and Agnosians (Plntarch, Theseus, 
12). 

Acharnas was the largest and most popnloas deme in Attica (see Ross, 
Die Demcn von Attika,p. 62; Thncyd. ii, 21); yet Fhilochorus docs not 
mention it as having ever constituted a substantive noXi^, 

Several of the demes seem to have stood in repute foe pecuHar qualities, 
good or t)ad: see Aristophan. Acham. 177, with Elmsley's note. 

* Strabo, ix, p. 396; Plutarch, Theseus, 14. Polemo had written a book 
expressly on the eponymous heroes of the Attic demes and tribes (Treller, 
Pc^eroonis Fragm. p. 42) : the Atthidographers were all rich on the same 
subject: see the Fragments of the Atthis of Hellanikus (p 24, ed. Preller), 
also those of Istrus, Philochorus, etc 

' J. H. Voss, Eriailterungen, p. 1 : see the Hymn, 96-106, 451-476: com- 
pare Hermesianax ap. Athen. ziii, p. 597. 

^ Herodot i, 30. 
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Athenians and the Atticans, as well in physiognomy as in duu> 
acter and taster^ 

In the history set forth to us of the proceedings of Theseus, 
no mention is made of these four Ionic tribes ; but another and a 
totally different distribution of the people into eupatridae, ge6- 
mori, and demiurgi, which he is said to have first introduced, is 
brought to our notice ; Dionysius of Halikamassus gives only a 
double division, — eupatridae and dependent cultivators; corre- 
sponding to his idea of the patricians and clients in early Bome.^ 
As far as we can understand this triple distinction, it seems to be 
disparate and unconnected with the four tribes above mentioned. 
The eupatridffi are the wealthy and powerful men, belonging to 
the most distinguished families in all the various gentes, and 
principally living in the city of Athens, after the consolidation 
of Attica : from them are distinguished the middling and lower 
people, roughly clarified into husbandmen and artisans. To the 
eupatridse, is ascribed a religious as well as a political and social 
ascendency ; they are represented as the source of all authority 
on matters both sacred and profane y^ they doubtless comprised 
those geQtes, such as ihe Butadse, whose sacred ceremonies were 
looked upon with the greatest reverence by the people : and we 
may conceive Eumolpus, Keleos, Diokles, etc, as they are de- 
scribed in the Homeric Hynm to D§m§t§r, in the character of 
eupatridse of Eleusis. The humbler gentes, and the humbler 
members of each gens, would appear in this classification con- 
founded with that portion of the people who belonged to no gens 
at all. 

From these eupatridas exclusively, and doubtless by their 
selection, the nine annual archons — probably also the prytanes 

> Diluearch. Vita Grasciae, p. 141, Fragm. ed. Fahr. 

' Platarch, Theseus, c. 25 : Dionys. HaL ii, 8. 

' Etymologic. IkiagQ. Ehrarpidai — ol airb rd iarv oUovvregf Mi fierixW' 
rec Tov paaiXtKov yivovg, koI -Hfv rCtv Upuv iirifiiXeiav iroiovfievoL The 
fiaaiXucbv yivo^ includes not only the Kodrids, but also the Erechtheids, 
Pandionids, Pallantids, etc See also Plutarch, Theseus, c 24 ; Hesychius, 
'Aypoiwrat. 

Tet IsokratSs seems to speak of the great fiunily of the AlkmsBonidie 
as not iadoded among the enpatridsb. (Orat. xvi, De Bigis, p. 351, p. 506* 
Bek.) 
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of the naukrari — were taken, lliat the senate of freopagus 
was formed of members of the same order, we may naturally 
presume : the nine archons all passed into it at the expiratipn of 
their year of office, subject only to the condition of having duly 
passed the test of accountability ; and they remained members ' 
for life. These are the only political authorities of whom we 
hear in the earliest imperfectly known period of the Athenian 
government, after the discontinuance of. the king, and the adop- 
tion of the annual change of archons. The senate of^f eopagus 
seems to represent the Homeric council <^ old men ;^ and there 
were doubtless, on particular occasions, general assemblies of 
the people, with the same formal and passive character as the 
Homeric agora, — at least, we shall observe traces of such assem- 
bUes anterior to the Solonian legislation. Some of the writers 
of antiquity ascribed the first establishment of the senate of 
Areopagus to Solon, just as there were also some who con- 
sidered Lykurgus as having first brought together the Spartan 
gerusia. But there can be little doubt that this is a mistake, 
and that the senate of Ar^p^gus is a primordial institution, of 
immemorial antiquity, though its constitution as well as its 
functions underwent many changes. It stood at first alone as a 
permanent and collegiate authority, originally by the side of the 
kings and afterwards by the side of the archons : it would then 
<^ course be known by the title of The Boul§, — The Senate, or 
council ; its distinctive title, " Senate of Areopagus, " borrowed 
from the place where its sittings were held, would not be bestow- 
ed until the formation by Solon of the second senate, or council, • •'-^ 
from which there was need to discriminate it. ■y^^*'^^ 

This seems to explain the reason why it was never mentioned • /^* 
in the ordinances of Drako, whose silence supplied one argument 
in favor of the opinion that it did not exist in his time, and that 
it was first constituted by Solon.9 We hear of the senate of 
Areopagus chiefiy as a judicial tribunal, because it acted in this 
character constantly throughout Athenian history, and because 

* Meier and Schomann, Der Attische Prozess. Einleitang, p. 10. 

• Plutarch, Solon, e. 19 ; Aristotle, Polit ii, 9, 2 ; Cicero, Dc Offic i, 22. 
Pollux seems to follow the opinion that Solon first institated the senate of 
areopagus (\'Ui, 1^5). 

VOL. in. A 
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the orators have most firequent oocasHm to allado^to its dedsions 
on matters of triaL But its fiiDCtions were origiiiallj of the 
widest senatorial character, directiye generally as well as judicial. 
And although the gradual increase of democracy at Athens, as 
will be hereafter explained, both abridged its powers and con- 
tributed still farther oomparatively to lower it, by enlarging the 
direct working of the people in assembly and judicature, as well 
as that of the senate of Five Hundred, which was a permanent 
adjunct aad adminicle of the public assembly, — yet it seems to 
have been, even down to the time of Perikles, the most important 
body in the state. And afler it had been cast into the back- 
ground by the political reforms <^ that great man, we still find it 
on particular occasions stepping forward to reassert its ancient 
powers, and to assume for the moment that undefined interference 
which it had enjoyed without dispute in antiquity. The attach- 
ment of the Athenians to their ancient institutions gave to the 
senate of Areopagus a constant and powerful hold on their 
minds, and this feeling was rather strengthened than weakened 
when it ceased to be an object <^ popular jealousy, — when it 
could no longer be employed as an auxiliary of oligarchical pre- 
tensions. 

Of the nine archons, whose number continued unaltered from 
638 B. c. to the end of the free democracy, three bore special 
titles, — the ardion eponymus, frona whose name the designation 
of the year was derived, and who was spoken of as The Archon; 
the archon basileus (king), or more frequently, the basileus ; and 
the polemarch. The remaining six passed by the general title of 
Thesmothets. Of 'the first three, each possessed exclusive 
judicial competence in regard to certain special matters: the 
thesmoihetffi were in this respect all on a par, acting sometimes 
as a board, sometimes individually. The archon eponymus de- 
termined all disputes relative to the family, the gentile, and the 
phratric relations: he was the legal protector of orphans and 
widows.! The archon basileus, or king archon, enjoyed compe- 
tence in complaints respecting ofiences against the religious 
sentiment and respecting homicide. The polemarch, speaking of 
times anterior to KleisthenSs, was the leader of the military 

•Pollux, viii, 89-91. 
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ftrce and judge in dispates between citizens and non-citizeni. 
Moreover, each of these three archons had particular religious 
festivals assigned to him, which it was his duty to superintend and 
conduct The six thesmothetie^ seem to have been judges in 
disputes and complaints, generally, against citizens, saving the 
special matters reserved for the cognizance of the first two 
archons. According to the proper sense of the word thesmothetae, 
all the nine archons were entitled to be so called,' though the 
first three had especial designations of their own: the word 
thesmoi, analogous to the themistes^ of Homer, includes in its 
meaning both general laws and particular sentences, — the two 
ideas not being yet discriminated, and the general law being con- 
ceived only in its application to some particular case. Drako 
was the first thesmothet who was called upon to set down his 
thesmoi in writing, and thus to invest them essentially with a 
character of more or less generality. 

In the later and better-known times of Athenian law, we find 
these archons deprived in great measure of their powers of 

' We read the ^ettfta^eruv dvuKpimc in Demosthen. cont. Enbalidem, c. 
17, p. 1319, and Pollux, viii, 85 ; a series of questions which it was necessary 
for them to answer before they were admitted to occupy their office. Similar 
qiiestions most have been put to the archon, the basileos, and the polemarch: 
so that the words ^eofio^irov avoKpiai^ may reasonably be understood to 
apply to all the nine archons, as, indeed, we find the words roi)f ipvia &pxovTac 
hfOKfuvere shortly afterwards, p. 1320. 

* Respecting the word "^ifuarec in the Homeric sense, see above, vol. ii, 
cb. XX. 

Both Aristotle (Polit ii, 9, 9) and DSmosthen^ (contr. Euerg. et MnSsi- 
bul. c. 18, p. 1161) call the ordinances of Drako vofiot^ not •deofioi, Ando- 
kid6s distinguishes the ^taiiot of Drako and the vofioi. of Solon (De Mjrsteriis, 
p. 11). This is the adoption of a phrase comparatively modem; Solon 
called his own laws ^ea/ioL The oath of the irepiwoXoi i^fioi (the youth 
who formed the armed police of Attica during the first two years of their 
military age), as given in Pollux (viii, 106), seems to contain at least many 
ancient phrases : this phrase, — koI toic "^ea/iolc folc Mpvftevoic ireiaovaiy — 
is remarkable, aa it indieatet the ancient associfition of religious sanction 
which adhered to the word ^sff/ioi-, for ISpvea^cu is the word employed in 
reference to the establishment and domiciliation of the gods who protected 
the country, — ^i<r9ai v6/iovc is the later expression for making laws. Com- 
pare Stobops De Republic xliii, 48, ed. Gaisford, and D^osthen. cont 
Makartat c. 13, p. 1069. 
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judging and deciding, and restricted to the task of first hearing 
the parties and collecting the evidence, next, of introducing the 
matter for trial into the appropriate dikastery, over which they 
presided. Originally, there was no separation of powers: the 
archons both judged and administered, sharing among themselves 
those privileges which had once been united in the hands of the 
king, and probably accountable at the end of their year of office to 
the senate of Areopagus. It is probable also, that the functions of 
that senate, and those of the prytanes of the naukrars, were of 
the same double and confused nature. All of these functionaries 
belonged to the eupatrids, and all of them doubtless acted more 
or less in the narrow interest of their order : moreover, there was 
ample room for favoritism, in the way of connivance as well as 
antipathy, on the part of the archons. That such was decidedly 
the case, and that discontent began to be serious, we may infer 
from the duty imposed on the thesmothet Drako, B. c. 624, to put 
in writing the thesmoi, or ordinances, so that they might be 
"shown publicly," and known beforehand.' He did not meddle 
with the political constitution, and in his ordinances Aristotle 
finds little worthy of remark except the extreme severity^ of the 
punishments awarded : petty thelU, or even proved idleness of 
life, being vLyted with death or disfranchisement. 

But we are not to construe this remark as demonstrating any 
special inhumanity in the character of Drako, who was not in- 
vested with the large power which Solon afterwards enjoyed, and 
cannot be imagined to have imposed upon the community severe 
laws of his own invention. Himself of course an eupatrid, he 
set forth in writing such ordinances as the eupatrid archons had 
before been accustomed to enforce without writing, in th« partic- 
ular cases which came before them ; and the general spirit of 

* 'Ore defffibc i^avri 5<Je, — snch is the exact expression of Solon^s law 
(Plutarch, Solon, c. 19) ; the word •deufi^ is found in Solon^s own poems, 
^e<rfioi>c ^ SfiOiov^ r^ xox^ re jcdyai^^. 

* Aristot Polit ii, 9, 9; Rhetoric, ii. 25, 1 ; Aulas Gell. K. A xi, 18; 
Pausanlas, ix, 86, 4 ; Plutarch, Solon, c 19; though Pollux (viii, 4\) does 
not agree with him. Taylor, Lectt. Lysiacae, ch. 10. 

Respecting the ^ecfiol of Drako, see Kuhn. ad -^lian. V. H. viii, 10. The 
preliminary sentence which Porphyry (De Abstinendd, ir, 22^ ascribes to 
Drako can hardly te ;eeuuine. 
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penal legislation bad become so mncb milder, daring tbe two 
centuries wbich followed, tbat tbese old ordinances appeared to 
Aristode intolerably rigorous. Probably neither Drako, nor tho 
Lokri:m Zaleukus,who somewhat preceded him in date, were 
more rigorous than the sentiment of the age : indeed, the few 
fragments of the Drakonian tables which have reached us, far 
from exhibiting indiscriminate cruelty, introduce, for the first time, 
into the Athenian law, mitigating distinctions in respect to homi- 
cide ; 1 founded on the variety of concomitant circumstances. 
He is said to have constituted the judges called Ephetae, fifly-one 
elders belonging to some respected gens or possessing an exalted 
position, who held their sittings for trial of homicide in three 
different spots, according to the difference of the cases submitted 
to them. If the accused party, admitting the fact, denied any 
culpable intention and pleaded accident, the case was tried at the 
place called the palladium; when found guilty of accidental 
homicide, he was condemned to a temporary exile, unless he 
could appease the relatives of the deceased, but his property was 
left untouched. If, again, admitting the fact, he defended him- 
self by some valid ground of justification, such as self-defence, or 
flagrant adultery with his wife on the part of the deceased, the 
trial toc^ place on ground consecrated to Apollo and Artemis, 
called the Delphinium. A particular spot called the Phreattys, 
dose to the seashore, was also named for the trial of a person, 
who, while under sentence of exile for an unintentional homicide, 
might be charged with a second homicide, committed of course 
without the limits of the territory : being considered as impure 
from the effects of the former sentence, he was not permitted to 
set foot on the soil, but stood his trial on a boat hauled close in 
shore. At the prytaneium, or government-house itself, sittings* 
were held by the four phylo^basileis, or tribe-kings, to try any 
inanimate object (a piece of wood or stone, etc.) which had 
caused death to any one, without the proved intervention of a 
human hand : the wood or stone, when th(i fact was verified, was 



» Pausanias, ix, 36, 4. Apa/covrof 'Adrjvuioic defffiudrjTvcnvToc h ^.vy 
iicHvov KOJiorr, vofiuv ovf iypafev hrl t^c ^XVd uX^-uv re 6:r6<Tu>if a \rt tv 
elvai xpff, Koi rf^ Koi ri/iopictc fioixov: compare D6mo8then-cont. Arifltolrvut. 
p. 637 ; Lysias de CsBde Eratosthen. p. 31. 
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(anaaJly cast beyond the border.^ All these distinctions of course 
implj the preliminary investigation of the case, called anakrisis, 
by the king-archcm, in order that it might be known what was 
the issue, and where the sittings of the ephet» were to be held. 
So intimately was the mode of dealing with homicide oonnect- 

* Harpokradon, w, 'Eferai, *EkI AeA^t^, *£t2 UaXXaditft, '£p ^pearrol] 
Pollux, viii, 119, 134, 125; Pbotias, t, *E^r<Mj Hesychioa, ^ ^piarovj 
Ddmostheu. cont Aristokrat c 15-1 S, pp. 642-645 } cont Makartat c 13, 
p. 1068. When Pollux speaks of the five courts in which the ephetn 
judged, he probably includes the ilreopagns (see D^mosth. cont Aristokrat 
c 14, p. 641). 

About the judges iv ^pearroi, see Aristot PoUt It, 13, S. On the general 
subject of this ancient and obscure criminal procedure, see Matthias, De 
Judidis Atheniensium (in MisccUan. Pbilologie, vol. i, p. 143, seg.) j also, 
Schomann, Antiq. Jur. Pub. Att sect 61, p. 288; Plainer, Prozess und 
Klagen bej den Attikem, b. i, ch. .1 ; and E. W. Weber, Comment ad 
Dteosthen. cont Aristokrat pp. 627, 641 ; Meier und Schomann, Attisch. 
Prozess, pp. 14-19. 

I cannot consider the ephetas as judges in appeal, and I agree with those 
(Schomann, Antiq. Jur. Pub. Gr. p, 17 iV Meier und Schomann, Attisch. 
Prozess, p. 16; Platncr, Prozess und Elagen, t i, p. 18) who distrust the 
etymology which connects this word with k^eaiftoi. The active sense of 
the word, akin to k^iefuu (.Ssch. Prom. 4) and k^tvf^, meets Ae case bet- 
tev: see O. Miiller, Prolegg. ad MythoL p. 424 (though di£re is no reason 
for believing' the ephetss to be older than Drako) : compare, however, K. F. 
Hermann, Lehrbnch der Griechischen Staats Alterthamer, sect«. 103, 104, who 
thinks differently. 

The trial, condemnation, and banishment of inanimate objects which had 
been the cause of death, was founded on feelings widely diffused throughout 
the Grecian world (see Pausan. vi, 11, 2; and Theokritns, Idyll, xxiii, 60): 
analogous in principle to the English law respecting deodand, and to the 
spirit pervading the ancient Germanic codes generally (see Dr. C. Triimmer, 
Die Lehre von der Zurechnung, c 28-38. Hamburg, 1845). 

The Germjanic codes do not content themselves with imposing a general 
obligation to appease the relatives and gentiles of the slain party, but deter- 
mine beforehand the sum which shall be sufficient to the purpose, which, in 
the case of involuntary homicide, is paid to the surviving relatives as a com- 
pensation ; for the difference between culpable homicide, justifiable homicide, 
and accidental homicide, 'see the elaborate treatise of Wilda, Dns Deutsche 
Strafrecht, ch. viii, pp. 544-559, whose 'doctrine, however, is disputed by Dr. 
TrOmmer, in the treatise above noticed. 

At Rome, according to the Twelve Tables, and earlier, involuntary homi- 
cide was to be expiated by the sacrifice of a ram ( Walter, Geschichte des 
Bomisch. Rechts, sect 768). 
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ad with the religious feelings of the Athenians, that these old reg- 
ulations were never formally abrc^ted throughout the historical 
times, and were read engraved on their column bj the ccmtempo- 
raries of Demosthenes.! The Areopagus continued in judicial 
operation, and the ephetas are spoken of as if they were so, even 
through the age of D^osthente ; though their ftmcticms were 
tacitly usurped or narrowed, and their dignity impaired,^ by the 
more popular dikasteries afterwards created. It is in this way 
that they have become known to us, while the other Drakonian 
institutions have perished : but there is much obscurity respecting 
them, particularly in regard to the relation between the ephete 
and the ^reopagites. Indeed, so little was known on the subject, 
even by the historical inquirers of Athens, that most of them 
supposed the council of Areopagus to have received its first 
origin from Solon: and even Aristotle, though he contradicts 
this view, expresses himself in no very positive lan^iage.3 That 
judges sat at the j|reopagus for the trial of homicide, previous to 
Drake, seems implied in the arrangements of that lawgiver 
respecting the ephetse, inasmuch as he makes no new provision 
for trying the direct issue of intentional homicide, which, accord- 
ing to all accounts, fell within the cognizance of the ikreopagus : 
but whether the ephetas and theAreopagites were the same persons, 
wholly or partiidly, our information is not sufficient to discover. 
Before Driko, there existed no tribunal for trying homicide, 
except the senate, sitting at the j^eopagus, and we may conjecture 
that there was something connected with that spot» — legends, 

* I>€ino8then. cont Eaerg. et Mn6sib. p. 1161. 

' D^mosthen. cont. Aristokrat p. 647. rocoirotf dixatrrfipiotc^ d ^eoX Kori- 
Set^av, Kal fierd. ravra dv^purroi j^yuprai ffuvra rdv xpovoVf p. 643. —0/ rorwr' 
l^apxvc ^<i vSfUfjut dia&ivTec, olnvec nod* f^aaVf el&^ ^p<^fCi eire deoL See 
also the Oration cont. Makartat. p. 1069; .£tchin. cont Ktesiphon. p. 636; 
Antiph. De Cede Herodis, c. 14. 

The popnlar dikastery, in the age of Isokrat^ and D^mosthends, held 
sittings M naAXa<5<V for the trial of charges of unintentional homidde, — 
a striking evidence of the special holiness of the place for that pnrpose (see 
Isokrat cont Eallimacham, Or. xviii, p. 381 ; D^mosth. cont Neier. p. 
1348). 

The statement of PoUox (viii, 125), that the ephct» became despised, if 
Dot confirmed by the language of DSmosthen^. 

^Flutajrh, Solon, c. 19; Ari»tot Polit ii, 9, 2. 
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ceremonies, or religious feelings, — which compelled judges there 
sitting to condemn every man proved guilty of homicide, and 
forbade them to take account of extenuating or justifying circum- 
stances.! Drake appointed the ephetae to sit at different places ; 
and these places are so pointedly marked, and were so unalterably 
maintained, that we may see in ho\v peculiar a manner those 
special issues, of homicide under particular circumstances, which 
he assigned to each, were adapted, in Athenian belief, to the new 
sacred localities chosen,^ each having its own distinct ceremonial 
and procedure appointed by the gods themselves. That the 
reHgioos feelings of the Greeks were associated in the most inti- 
mate manner with particular localities, has already been often 
remarked ; and Drake proceeded agreeably to them in his 
arrangements for mitigating the indiscriminate condemnation of . 
every man found guilty of homicide, which was unavoidable so 
long as the ^|reopagus remained the only place of trial. The 
man who either confessed, or was proved to have shed the blood 
of another, could not be acquitted, or condemned to less than the 
full penalty (of death or perpetual exile, with confiscation of 
property) by the judges on the hill of Ares, whatever excuse he 
might haVe to offer : but the judges at the palladium and del 
phinium might hear hinv and even admit his pl^a, without 
contracting the taint of irreligion. Dniko did not directly meddle 
with, nor indeed ever mention, the judges sitting in AivM)pagus. 

In respect to homicide, then, the Drakonian ordinances were 
partly a reform of the narrowness, partly a mitigation of the 
rigor, of the old procedure ; and these are all that have come 
down to us, having been preserved unchanged from the r'^ligious 
respect of the Athenians for antiquity on this peculiar matter. 
The rest of his ordinanceai are said to have been repealed by 
Solon, on account of their intolerable severity. So they doubt- 
less appeared, to the Athenians of a later day, who had come to 



* Read on this subject the maxims laid down by Plato (Legg. xii, p 941 ), 
Nevertheless, Plato copies, to a great degree, the arrangements of the eplietic 
tribimals, in his provisions for homicide (Legg. ix, pp. 865-873). 

■ I know no place in which the special aptitude of particular locaJ*tic-s, 
eonsecrated each to its own purpose, is so powerfully set forth, as v th« 
speech of Camillas against the transfer of Rome to Veil (Livy, ▼, 521. 
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measure i^Eenees by a different scale ; and eren to Solon, who 
had to calm the wrath of a snfiering people in actual mutinj. 

That mider this eopatrid oligarcbj and severe legislation the 
people of Attica were soffldentlj miserable, we shall presently 
see, when I recount the proceedings of Solon : but the age of 
democracy had not yet began, and the govermnent received its 
first shock from the hands of an ambitious eupatrid who aspired 
to the despotism. Such was the phase, as has been remarked in 
the preceding duster, through which, during the century now 
under consideration, a large pn^rdon of the Grecian govern- 
ments passed. 

Kyldn, an Athenian patrician, who superadded to a great 
fiimily position the perscmal celebrity of a victory at Olympia, 
as runner in the double stadium, ccmoeived the design of seiring 
the acropolis and constituting himself despot Whether any spe- 
cial event had occurred at home to stimulate this project, we do 
not know : but he obtained both encouragement and valuable aid 
from his &the]>in-law TheagenSs oi Megara, who, by means of 
his popularity with the people, had already subverted the Mega- 
rian oligardiy, and become despot of his native city. Previous 
to so hazardous an attempt, however, Kyldn consulted the Del- 
phian orade, and was advised by the god in reply, to tal^e the 
opportunity of ^the greatest festival of Zeus" for seizing the 
acropolis. Such expressions, in the natural interpretation put 
upon them by every Greek, designated the Olympic games in Pel- 
oponnesus, — to Kyldn, moreover himself an Olympic victor, that 
interpretation came recommended by an apparent peculiar pro- 
priety. But Thucydidds, not indifferent to the credit of the oracle, 
reminds his readers that no question was asked nor any express 
direction given, where the intended '^greatest festival of Zeus^ 
was to be sought, — whether in Attica or elsewhere, — and that the 
public festival of the Diasia, celebrated periodically and solemnly 
in the neighborhood of Athens, was also denominated the ^ great- 
est festival of Zeus Meilichius." Probably no such exegetical 
scruples presented themselves to any one, until a^r the misera- 
ble failure of the conspiracy ; least of all to Kyldn himself, who, 
at the recurrence of the next epg'^'"g Olympic games, put him- 
self at the head of a force, partly fbinished by Theagen^s, partly 

VOL. m, 4» 6oc 
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oompoeed of his friends at home, and took sodden possession of the 
sacred rock of Athens. But the attempt excited general indign»> 
tion among the Athenian people, who crowded in from the coon- 
try to assist the archoos and the prjtanes ci the naokrari in 
putting it down. Kyldn and his companions were blockaded in 
the acropolis, where thej soon fonnd themselres in straits for 
want of water and provisiiHis ; and though many of the Atheni- 
ans went haxk to their homes, a sufficient besieging force was left 
to reduce the oonspirators to the last extremity. After Kyldn 
himself had escaped by stealth, and several of his companionfi 
had died of hunger, the remainder, renouncing all hope of de* 
fence, sat down as suppliants at the altar. The archon Megakl^s, 
on regaining the citadel, found these suppliants on the point of 
expiring with hunger on tlie sacred ground, and to prevent such 
a pollution, engaged them to quit the spot by a promise of sparing 
their lives. No sooner, however, had they been removed into 
profime ground, than the promise was violated and they were pot 
to death : some even, who, seeing the fate with which they were 
menaced, contrived to throw themselves upon the altar of the 
venerable goddesses, or eumenides, near the areopagus, recdved 
their death-wounds in spite of that inviolable protection.^ 

Though the conspiracy was thus put down, and the govern- 
ment upheld, these deplorable incidents left behind them a long 
train of calami^, — profound religious remorse mingled with ex- 
asperated political antipathies. There still remained, if not a 
considerable Kylonian party, at least a large body of persons who 
resented the way in which the Kylonians had been put to death, 
and who became in consequence bitter ^lemies of Megaklds the 
archon, and of the great family of the Alkmasdnidse, to which he 
belonged. Not only Megakl^ himself and his personal assistants 
were denounced as smitten with a curse, but the taint was sup- 
posed to be transmitted to his descendants, and we shall hereafter 
find the wound reopened, not only in the second and third genera- 
tion, but also two centuries after the ori^nal events When we 
see that the impression left by the proceeding was so very serious. 



TIm iiainttiTe is given in Thacyd. i, 126 ; Herod, v, 71 ; Plutarch, 8okm, 
12. 
' Arifltophan. Eqnit 445, and the Scholia ; Herodot r, 70. 
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even after the length of time which had ekpsed, we may weU 
beUeve that it was suffident, immediately afterwards, to poison 
altogether the tranquillity of the state. The Alkmsednids and 
their partisans long defied their opponents, resisting any public 
trial, — and the dissensions continued without hope of termination, 
antil Solon, then enjoying a lofly reputation for sagacity and 
patriotism, as well as for bravery, persuaded them to submit to 
judicial cognizance, — at a moment so far distant from the event, 
that several of the actors were dead. They were accordingly 
tried before a special judicature of three hundred eupatrids, My- 
rdn, of the deme Phlyeis, being their accuser. In defending 
"^ themselves against the charge that they had sinned against the 
reverence due to the gods and the consecrated right of asylum, 
they alleged that the Kylonian suppliants, when persuaded to 
quit the holy ground, had tied a cord round the statue of the god- 
dess and clung to it for protection in their march ; but on ap- 
proaching the altar of the eumenides, the cord accidentally broke, 
-^and this critical event, so the accused persons argued, proved 
that the goddess had herself withdrawn from them her protect- 
ing hand and abandoned them to their fate.^ Their argument, 
remarkable as an illustration of the feelings of the time, was not, 
however, accepted as an excuse : they were found guilty, and 
while such of them as were alive retired into banishment, those 
who had already died were disinterred and cast beyond the borders. 
Yet their exile, continuing as it did only for a time, was not held 
sufficient to expiate the impiety for which they had been con- 
denmed. The AUunsednids, one of the most powerful families in 
Attica, long continued to be looked upon as a tainted race,3and in 

' Plutarch, Solon, c. 12. If the story of the breaking of the oord had 
been true, Thacydid^ could hardly have failed to notice it; bat there is no 
reason to donbt that it was the real defence tugged by the Alkmes6nids. 

When Ephesns was besieged by Crcesns, the Inhabitants sought protection 
to their town by dedicating it to Artemis : they carried a cord from the walls 
of the town to the shrine of the goddess, which was situated without the walls 
(Herod, i, 26). The Samian despot Polykratfis, when he consecrated to the 
DeKan Apollo the neighboring isUmd of Bh^neia, connected it with the 
island of Dclos by means of a chain (Thucyd. iii, 104). 

These analogies illustrate the powerful effect of visible or material oontin- 
uity on the Grecian imagination. 

' Herodot i 61 
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Gases of pablic calamity were liable to be singled oat as haWng bj 
their sacrilege drawn down the judgment of the gods upon theif 
coantrymen.i 

Nor was the banishment of the gailtj parties adequate in other 
respects to restore tranquillity. Not only did pestilential disor- 
ders prevul, but the religious susceptibilities and apprehensions of 
the Athenian community also remained deplorably excited : they 
were oppressed with sorrow and despondency, saw phantoms and 
heard supernatural menaces, and felt the curse of the gods upon 
them without abatement^ In particular, it appears that the 
minds of the women — whose religious impulses were recognized 
generally by the ancient legislators as requiring watchful oontrt>l 
— were thus disturbed and frantic The sacrifices (^red at Athens 
did not succeed in dissipating the epidemic, nor could the proph- 
ets at home, though they recognized that special purificadons 
were required, discover what were the new ceremonies capable 
of appeasing the divine wrath. The Delphian oracle directed 
them to invite a higher spiritual influence from abroad, and this 
produced the memorable visit of the Kretan prophet and sage 
Epimenid^ to Athens. 

The century between 620 and 500 b. c. appears to have been 
remarkable for the first diffusion and potent infiuenoe of distinct 
religious brotherhoods, mystic rites, and expiatory ceremonies^ 
none of which, as I have remarked in a former chapter, find any 
recognition in the Homeric epic. To this age belong Thal^tas, 
Aristeas, Abaris, Pythagoras, Onomakritus, and the earliest 
provable agency of the Orphic sects Of the class of men 
here noticed, Epimenidds, a native of Phaestus or Enossus in 
Bjete,^ was one of the most celebrated, — and the old legendary 
connection between Athens and Krete, which shows itself in the 
tales of Theseus and Minos, is here agam manifested in the re- 
course which the Athenians had to this island to supply their 
spiritual need. Epimenid^ seems to have been connected with 

' See Tbucyd. t, 16, and his language respecting Pleistoanaz of Sparta. 

' Platarch, Solon, c. 13. KaZ ^fioi rivec iK 6eiai6<ufwviac &/ia Koi ^fiara 
Karelxe rj)v woXiv, etc 

' Lobeck, Aglaophamas, ii, p. 313 ; Hoeckh, Kreta, iii, 2, p. 252. 

^ The statements respecting Epimenid^s are collected and discussed in tht 
treatise of Hcinrich, Epimenides aos Kreta. Leipsic, 1801. 
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the worship of the Kretan Zeus, in whose favor he stood so high 
as to receive the denomination of the new Kurlte^ — the Kur§teii 
having been the primitive ministers and organizers of that wor- 
ship. He was said to be the son of the njmph Baltd ; to Be 
supplied bj the njmphs with constant food, since he was never 
seen to eat ; to have fallen asleep in his youth in a cave, and to 
have continued in this state without interruption for fifly-seven 
years ; though some asserted that he remained all Uiis time a 
wanderer in the mountains, collecting and studying medicinal 
botany in the vocation of an latromantis, or leedi and prophet 
combined. Such narratives mark the idea entertained by an- 
tiquity of Epimenid^ the Purifier,s who was now called in to 
hetd both the epidemic and the mental affliction prevalent among 
the Athenian people,un*the same manner as his countiyman and 
contemporary Thal^tas had been, a few years before, invited to 
Sparta to appease a pestilence by the effect of his music and 
religious hymns.^ The favor of Epimenidte with the gods, his 
knowledge of propitiatory ceremonies, and his power of working 
upon the religious feeluig, was completely successful in restoring 
both health and mental tranquillity at Athens. He is said to 
have turned out some black and white sheep on the areopagus, 
directing attendants to follow and watch them, and to erect new 
altars to the appropriate local deities on the spots where the 
animals lay down.^ He founded new chapels and established 

> Diogen. Lafirt i, 114, U5. 

« PIntarch, Solon, c 12 ; Diogen. LaCrt. i, 109-115; Pliny, H. N. rii, 52. 
Beo^i^J^C *fl* ffo^ 'rrepl rd, ^ela r^ hf^owriaortK^ Kai reXeariK^v oo^i- 
*av, etc Maxim. Tyrins, xxxviii, S, dsivb^ tiL ^el€t^ oh iia&dv oXA' iirvav 
airif} dirjyeiTO fMKpdv ital bveipov didttOKokov, 

^laTpofjMPTiCt -^chyl. Sapplic 277 ; Ka&apr^Ct lamblichos, Vit. Pythagor. 
e.2S. 

Plutarch (Sept Sapient ConTiy. p. 157) treats Epimenidls simply as 
haring lived np to the precepts of the Orphic life, or vegetable diet : to this 
circumstance, I presume, Plato (Legg. in, p. 677) must be understood to 
refer, though it is not very clear. See the Fragment of the lost Kritet of 
Euripides, p. 98, ed. Dindorf. 

Karmanor of Tarrha in Erete had purified Apollo himself for the slaughtet 
vi Pytho (Pausan. ii, 30, 3). 

* Plutarch, De MusicA, pp. 1134-1146 ; Pausanias, i, 14, 8. 

^ Ckero (Legg. ii, 11) states that Epimenidds ducted a temple *o b» 
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Tmrioas lostral ceremonies ; and more especiallj, he regulated tlia 
worship paid bj the women, in such a manner as to caka the 
violent impalses which had before agitated them. We know 
hardly anything of the details of his proceeding, but the general 
fact of his visit, and the salutary effects produced in removing 
the religious despondency which oppressed the Athenians, are 
well attested : consoling assurances and new ritual precepts, from 
the lips of a person supposed to stand high in the favor of Zeus, 
were the remedy which this unlu^py disorder required. More- 
over, Epimenid^ had the prudence to associate himself with 
Solon, and while he thus doubtless obtained much valuable 
advic^ he assisted indirectly in exalting the reputation of Solon 
himself, whose career of constitutional reCona was now fast ap- 
proaching. He remained long enough at Athens to restore 
completely a more comfortable tone of religious feeling, said then 
departed, carrying with him universal gratitude and admiration, 
but refusing all other reward, except a branch from die sacred 
olive-tree in the acropolis.^ His life is said to have been pro- 
longed to the unusual period of one hundred and fifly-four years, 
according to a statement which was current during the time of his 
younger contemporary Xenophan^ of Eolophon ; > and the Kre- 
tans even ventured to affirm that he lived three hundred years. 
They extolled him not merely as a sage and a spiritual purifier, 
but also as a poet, — very long compositions on religious and myth- 
erected at Athens to *T/7p{c and ^XvaiSeia (Violence and Impndence) : 
Clemens said that he had erected ediars to the same two goddesses (Protrep- 
ticon, p. 22) : Theophrastos said that there were allars at Athens (without 
mentioning Epimenidds) to these same (ap. Zenobiom, Proyerb. Cent iv, 
86). Ister spoke of a irpdv *Xvai6eiac at Athens (Istri Fragm. ed. Siebeb's, 
p. 62). I question whether this storj has any other foundation than the fact 
stated by Pausanias, that the stones which were placed before the tribunal of 
areopagus, for the accuser and the accused to stand upon, were called by these 
names, — Tffpei^c, that of the accused ; 'Avoideioc, that of the accuser (i, 28, 
5). The confusion between stones and altars is not difficult to be under- 
stood. The other story, told by Neanth^ of Eyzikus, respecting Epimcni- 
dSs, that he had offered two young men as human sacrifices, was distinctly 
pronounced to be untrue by Polemo : and it reads completely like a romance 
(Athcnseus, xiii, p. 602). 

> Plutarch. Prascept Beipubl. Gercnd. c 27, p. 820. 

• Diogen. Laert /!. c. •* 
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ical sabjects being ascribed to him ; according to some accounts, 
they even worshipped him as jbl god. Both Plato and Gcero con- 
sidered Epimenid^ in the same li^t in which he was regarded 
by his contemporaries, as a prophet divinely inspired, and foretell- 
ing the future under fits of temporary ecstasy : but according to 
Aristotle, Epimenid^ himself prt^essed to have received from 
the gods no higher gift than that of divining the unknown phe- 
nomena of the past! 

The religions mission of EpimenidSs to Athens, and its effica^ 
cious as well as healing influence on the public mind, deserve 
notice as characteristics of the age in which they occurred.^ If 
we transport ourselves two centuries forward, to the Peloponne- 
sian war, when rational influences and positive habits of thought 
had acquired a durable hold upon the superior mind^ and when 
practical discussi<ms on political and judicial matters were £uniliar 
to every Athenian citizen, no such uncontrollable religious miseiy 
could well have subdued the entire public; and if it had, do 
living man could have drawn to himself such universal venera- 
tion as to be capable of eflbcting a cure. Plato,^ admitting the 
real healing influence of rites and ceremonies, fully believed in 
Epimenid^ as an inspired prophet during the past ; but towards 
those who preferred daims to supernatural power in his own 
day, he was not so easy of faith. He, as well as Euripides and 
Theophrastus, treated with indiflerence, and even with contempt, 
the orpheotelestffi of the later times, who advertised themselves 
as possessing the same patent knowledge of ceremonial rites, 
and the same means of guiding the will of the gods, as Epimeni- 
des had wielded before Uiem. These orpheotelestse unquestion- 
ably numbered a considerable tribe of believers, and speculated 
witii great effect, as well as with profit to themselves, upon the 



» Plato, Legg. i, p. 642 j Cicero, De Divinat i, 18 ; AHstoL RheL iii, 17. 

Plato places Epimenides ten years before the Persian invasion of Greece, 
whereas his real date is near upon 600 b. c. ; a remarkable example of 
carelessness as to chronology. 

* Respecting the duuracteristics of this age, see the second chapter of the 
treatise of Heinrich, ^ove alluded to, Ereto and Griechenland iu Hinsicht 
■of Wnnderglanben. 

» Plato, Kraiylus, p. 405 ; Ph»dr. p. 244. 
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timoroas oonsdenoes of rich men:i but tliej eDJojed no re- 
spect with the general public, or with those to whose aathoritj 
the public habitually looked up. Degenerate as thej were, 
however, they were the legitimate representatives of the prophet 
and purifier from Enossus, to whose presence the Athenians had 
been so much indebted two centuries before : and their altered 
position was owing less to any falling off in themselves, than to 
an improvement in the mass upcm whom they sought to operate. 
Had Epimenid^ himsdf come to Athens in those days, his visit 
would probably have been as much inoperative to all public 
purposes as a repetition of the stratagem of Phy^ clothed and 
equipped as the goddess Ath^n^, which had succeeded so com- 
pletely in the days of Peisistratus, — a stratagem which even 
Herodotus treats as inciedibly absurd, although, a century before 
his time, both the city of Athens and the demes of Attica had 
obeyed, as a divine mandate, the orders of this magnificent and 
stately woman, to restore Peisistratus.^ 



CHAPTER XI. 

SOLONIAN LAWS AND CONSTITUTION. 

We now approach a new era in Grecian history, — the first 
knowh example of a genuine and disinterested constitutional 
reform, and the first foundation-stone of that great fabric, whidi 
afterwards became the type of democracy in Greece. The ar- 
chonship of the eupatrid Solon dates in 594 B. c, thirty years 
afler that of Drako, and about eighteen years after the conspir- 
acy of Kyldn, assuming the latter event to be correctly placed 
B. 0. 612. 

The life of Solon by Plutarch and by Diogen^ especially the 

^ Earip. Hippoljt 957 ; Plato, Republ. ii, p. 364 ; Theophrast. Charact c 
16. 
*Een>doti 60. 
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former, are our principal sources of informatioii respecdng tiiii 
remarkable man ; and while we thank them for what thej have 
told OS, it is impossible to aToid expressing disappointment that 
thej have not told us more. For Plutarch certainly had before 
him both the original poems, and the original laws, of Solon, and 
the few transcripts which he gives from one or the other form the 
principal charm of his biography : but such valuable materiab 
ought to have been made available to a more instructive result 
than that which he has brought out There is hardly anything 
more to be deplored, amidst the lost treasures of the Grecian 
mind, than the poems of Solon ; for we see by the remaining 
fragments, that they contained notices of the public and social 
phenomena before him, which he was compelled attentively to 
study, — blended *with the touching expressiim of his own 
personal feelings, in the post, alike honorable and difficult, to 
which the confidence of his countrymen had exalted him. 

Solon, son of Exekestid^ was a eupatrid of middling fortune,^ 
but of the purest heroic blood, belonging to the gens or fsunily of 
the Eodrids and Neleids, and tracing his <Mrigin to the god Po* 
seiddn. His father is said to have diminished his substance by 
prodigally, which compelled Solon in his earlier years to have 
recourse to trade, and in this pursuit he visited many parts of 
Greece and Asia. He was thus enabled to enlarge the sphere 
of his observation, and to provide material for thought as well as 
for composition : and his poetical talents displayed Uiemselves at 
a very early age, first on light, afterwards on serious subjects. 
It will be recollected that there was at that time no Greek prose 
writing, and that the acquisitions as well as the efiusions of an 
intellectual man, even in their simplest form, adjusted themselves 
not to the limitations of the period and the semicolon, but to 
those of the hexameter and pentameter : nor in point of fact do 
the verses of Solon aspire to any high^ effect than we are ac- 
customed to associate with an earnest, touching, and admonitory 
prose composition. The advice and appeals which he frequently 
addressed to his countrymen 3 were delivered in this easy metre, 
doubtless far less difficult than the elaborate prose of subsequent 



» Plutarch, Solon, i ; Diogen. Laert. Hi, 1 ; Ariatot PoUl iv, 9, 10. 
• Plutarch, Solon, v. 
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writers or speakers, such as Thacydidds, JaokjndJ^ or Demosthe- 
n^. His poetrj and his reputation became known throughout 
manj parts of Greece, and he was classed along with Thal^ of 
Mil^us, Bias of Pri^^ Pittakus of Mjtilene, Periander of Cor- 
inth, Kleobulus of Lindus, Cheil6n of Lacedsemon, — altogether 
forming the constellation afterwards renowned as the Seven wise 
men. 

The first particular event in respect to which Solon i^pears as 
an active politician, is the possession <^ the island of Salamis, 
then disputed between Megara an^ Athens. Megara was at that 
time able to contest with Athens, and for sometime to contest 
with success, the occupation of this important island, — a re- 
markable fact, which perhaps may be explained by supposing 
that the inhabitants of Athens and its neighborhood carried on 
the struggle with only partiid aid from the rest of Attica. How- 
ever this may be, it appears that the Megarians had actually es- 
tablished themselves in Salamis, at the time when Solon began 
his political career, and that the Athenians had experienced so 
much loss in the struggle, as to have formally prohibited any 
citizen from ever submit^g a proposition for its reconquest 
Stung with this dishonorable abnegation, Solon counterfeited a 
state of ecstatic excitement, rushed into the agora, and there, on 
. the stone usually occupied by tiie official herald, pronounced to 
the crowd around a short elegiac poem,^ which he had previously 
composed on the subject of Salamis. He enforced upon them 
the disgrace of abandoning the island, and wrought so powerfully 
upon Uidr feelings, that they rescinded the prohibitory law: 
*^ Rather (he exclaimed) would I forfeit my native city, and be- 
come a citizen of Pholegandrus, than be still named an Athenian, 
branded with the shame of surrendered Salamis I " The Athe- 
nians again entered into the war, and conferred upon him the 
command of it, — partly, as we are told, at the instigation of 



^ Plutarch, Solon, viiL It was a poem of one hundred lines, xop^^ff-^C 
naw vevoiTffjLevav, 

Diogends tells us, that ** Solon read the verses to the people through the 
medium of the herald," — a statement not less deficient in taste than in accQ- 
racj, and which spoils the whole effect of the vigorous exordium, Airdf 
«i7p«f iiX^ov d^' IfiepTffc laXofitvoc^ etc 
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Peisistratofl, though the hitter must hare been at thii time (60<X- 
594 B. c.) a yery jooiig man, or rather a bojJ 

The stories in Flatarch, as to the waj in which Salamis was 
reoorered, are contradictory as well as apocryphal, ascribing K 
Bokm Tarioos stratagems to deceiye the M^;arian oocapiers ; nn- 
fortanatdy, no anUumty is ^yen for any of them. According 
to that which seems the most plausible, he was directed by the 
Delphian god, first to propitiate the local heroes of the island; 
and he accordingly crossed oyer to it by night, for the purpose 
of sacrificing to ^e heroes Periph^us and Kychrens, on the 
Salaminian shore. Fiye hundred Athenian yolunteers were 
then leyied for the attack <^the island, under the stipulati<m that 
if they were yictorious they should hold it in property and dti- 
aenship.^ They were safely landed on an outlying promontory, 
while Solon, haying been fortunate enough to seize a ship whidi 
the Megarians had sent to watch the proceedings, manned it with 
■Athenians, apd sailed straight towards the city of Salamis, to 
which the fiye hundred Athenians who had landed also directed 
their march. - The Megarians marched out from the city to repel 
the latter, and during the heat <^ the engagement, Solon, with 
his Megarian ship, and Athenian crew, sailed directly to the 
ci^ : the Megarians, interpreting this as the return o^* Uieir own 
crew, permitted the ship to approach without resistance, and the city 
I thus taken by surprise. Permission having been giyen to the 



' Flatarch, /. c; Diogen. Laert i, 47. Both Herodotus (i, 59) and some 
authors read by Plutarch ascribed to Peisistratus an active part la the war 
against the Megarians, and even the capture of Nisssa, the port of Megara. 
Kow the first usurpation of Peisistratus was in 560 b. o., and we can hardly 
believe that he can have been prominent and renowned in a war no less than 
forty years before. 

It will be seen hereafter — see the note on the interview between Solon 
and KroBsiis, towards the end of this chapter — that Horodoins, and perhaps 
other authors also, conceived the Solonian legislation to date at a period 
later than it really does ; instead of 594 b. c, they placed it nearer to the 
usurpation of Peisistratus. 

' Plutarch, Solon, mpiovc elvat rov woXiTiiffiaroc. The strict meaning of 
these words refers only to the government of the island ; but it seems almost cer- 
tainly implied that they would be established in it as kldmchs, or proprietors 
of land, not meaning necessarily that aU the preexisting proprietors would 
be expelled. 
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Megarians to quit the island, Solon took possession of it for the 
Athenians, erecting a temple to Enjalius, the god of war, <m 
Cape Skiradiam, near the city of Salamis.^ 

The citizens of Megara, however, made varioas efforts for the 
recovery of so valuable a possession, so that a war ensued long 
as well as disastrous to both parties. At last, it was agreed be- 
tween them to refer the dispute to the arbitration of Sparta, and 
&ve Spartans were appointed to dedde it, — Elritolaidas, Amom- 
pharetus, Hypsdchidas, Anaxilas, and Kle<nnen^ The verdict 
in favor of Athens was founded on evidence which it is some- 
what curious to trace. Both parties attempted to show that the 
dead bodies buried in the island conformed to their own peculiar 
mode of interment, and both parties are said to have cited verses 
from the catalogue of the Iliad/'' — each accusing the other of error 
or interpolation. But the Athenians had the advantage on two 
points ; first, there were oracles from Delphi, wherein Salamis 
was mentioned with the epithet Ionian ; next, Philseus and Eury- 
sak^ BODS of the Telamonian Ajax, the great hero of the island, 
had accepted the citizenship of Athens, made over Salamis to the 
Athenians, and transferred their own residences to Brauron and 
MelitS in Attica, where the deme or gens Philaidss still wor- 
shipped Philseus as its eponymous ancestor. Such a title was 
held sufficient, and Salamis was adjudged by the Ave Spartans to 
Attica,3 with which it ever afterwards remained incorporated 

* Platarch) Solon, 8, 9, 10. Dalmachus of Plataea, however, denied to 
Solon any personal share in the Salaminian war (Platarch, comp. Solon and 
Public, c. 4). 

Polysenas (i, 20) ascribes a different stratagem to Solon : compare -Elian, 
V. H. vii, 19. It is hardly necessary to say that the account which the 
Megarians gave of the way in which they lost the island was totally differ- 
ent : they impnted it to the treachery of some exiles (Pansan. i, 40, 4) : 
compare Jusdn, ii, 7. 

« Aristot Rhet i, 16, 3. 

' Plutarch, Solon, 10 : compare Aristot. Rhet i, 16. Alkibiad^ traced up 
his yevoc to Enrysak^ (Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 1) ; Miltiades traced up his to 
Philaus (Herodot vi, 35). 

According to the statement of HSreas the Megarian, both his countrymen 
and the Athenians had the same way of interment : both interred the dead 
with their faces towards the west This statement, therefore, afibrds no 
proof of any peculiarity of Athenian custom in burial. 

The Enrysakeinm, or precinct sacred to the hero Eurysakds, stood in the 
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until the days of Macedcmkn snpreouu^. Two oenturies and a 
half later, when the orator JEechinds argued the Athenian ri^ 
to Amphipolia against Philip of Maoedon, the legendary elements 
of the title were indeed pat forward, hat more in the way <^ 
prefiiceor introdaction to the suhstantial political groands.^ Bat 
in the year 600 b. o^ the aathoritj of the legend was more 
deep-seated and operative, and adequate by itself to determine a 
favorable verdict 

In addition to the conquest of Salamis, Solon increased his 
reputation by espousing the cause of the Delphian temple against 
the extortionate proceedings of the inhabitants of Eirrha, <^ 
which more will be said in a coming chapter; and the fiiror of 
the orade was probably not without its effect in procuring for 
him that encouraging prophecy with which his legislative career 
opened. 

It is on the occasion of Solon's legislation, that we obtain our 
first glimpse — unfortunately, but a glimpse — of the actual state 
of Attica and its inhabitants. It is a sad and repulsive picture, 
presenting to us political discord and private suffering combined. 

Violent dissensions prevailed among the inhabitants of Atdca, 
who were separated into three fiactions, — the pedieis, or men of 
the plain, comprising Athens, Eleusis, and the neighboring terri- 
tcny, among whom the greatest number <^ rich families were 
Induded ; the mountidneers in the east and north of Attica, called 
diakrii, who were on the whole the poorest party ; and the pa- 
ralii in the southern portion of Attica, from sea to sea, whose 
means and social position were intermediate between the two.^ 
Upon what particular points these intestine disputes turned we 
are not distinctly informed ; they were not, however, peculiar to 
the period immediately preceding the archontate of Solon ; they 
had prevailed before, and they reappear afterwards prior to the 

deme of Melitd (Harpokrat ad v), which fonned a portion of the city of 
Athens. 

* JEaciun. Fals. Legat p. 250, c U. 

' Plutarch, Solon, c 18. The Ungnage of Plntarch, in which he talks of 
the pedieis as representiDg the oligarchical tendency, and the diakrii as rep* 
resenting the democratical, is not quite accurate when applied to the days 
of Solon. Democratical pretensions, as such, can hardly be said to have 
then existed. 
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despotism c£ Peisistratus, the latt^ standing forward as the leader 
of the diiJuii, and as champion, real or pretended, of the poorer 
population. 

But in the time of Solon these intestine quarrels were aggra- 
vated by something much more difficult to deal with, — a gen- 
eral mutiny of the poorer population against the rich, resulting 
jfrom misery combined with oppression. The th^tes, whose con- 
dition we have already contemplated in the poems of Homer and 
Hesiod, are now presented to us as forming the bulk of the pop- 
ulation of Attica, — the cultivating tenants, metayers, and small 
proprietors of the country. They are exhibited as weighed 
down by debts and dependence, and driven in large numbers out 
of a state of freedom into slavery, — the whole mass of them, 
we are told, being in debt to the rich, who are proprietors of the 
greater part of the soil.* They had either borrowed money for 
their own necessities, or they tilled the lands of the rich as de- 
pendent tenants, paying a stipulated portion of the produce, and 
in this capacity they were largely in arrear. 

All the calamitous efiects were here seen of the old harsh law 
of debtor and creditor, — once prevalent in Greece, Italy, Asia, 
and a large portion of the world, — combined with the recogni- 
tion of slavery as a le^timate status, and of the right of one 

' Plutarch, Solon, 13. 'Xirag fihv yiip b d^fxoc ^v iTcoxpecjc tC)v irXovaiDv 
^ yilp iyeupyovv iKeivoi^ ixra twv yivofievuv reXovvTeCy kKnjfiopioi TrpoaayO' 
pevSfievoc koI i^^ref • fj XP^^ 2.afipavovrec M Tcug aufxaaiVy ay6yifioi roti 
SaveiCowTiv fjaav ol fihf airov dovXevovrec^ ol 6^ M rp ^evy niwpaaKSfievoL 
TloXXol 6k Kol iraldac Uiovc ^vayKa^ovro woXeiv, Kai tt^ ttoXiv ^yetv StU 
T^ XakenoTtiTa tuv SavetffTcJv. 01 dh TrXelaroi Koi ponaUuTaToi awtaravTo 
KoL napcKaXovv ^iMrjlovc f^ Trepiop^v, etc. • 

Respecting these hektSmori, "tenants paying one-sixth portion," we find 
little or no information : they are just noticed in Hesychius (v, 'E«T^//opot, 
'Emfiopro^) and in Pollux, vii, 151 j from whom wo learn that ini/ioproc yv 
was an expression which occurred in one of the Solonian laws Whether 
they paid to the landlord one-sixth, or retained for themselves only one-sixth, 
has been doubted (see Photius, UeXarat), 

Dionysius Hal. (A. R. ii, 9) compares the th^tes in Attica to the Roman 
clients: ^at both agreed in being relations of personal and proprietary 
dependence is certain ; but we can hardly carry the comparison farther, nor - 
b there any evidence in Attica of that sanctity of obligation which is said to 
have l>oand the Roman patron to liis client. 
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man to sell hiiiiself as well as that of another man to bay him* 
Every debtor unable to fulfil his contract was liable to be ad- 
judged as the slave of his creditor, until he could find means dther 
of paying it or working it out ; and not only he himself, but his 
minor sons and unnmrried daughters and sisters also, whom the 
law gave him the power of selling.^ The poor man thus borro.Ted 
upon the security of his body, to translate literally the Greek 
phrase, and upon that of the persons of his family; and so se- 
verely had these oppressive contracts been enforced, that many 
debtors had been reduced from freedom to slavery in Attica 
itself, — many others had been sold for exportation, — and some 
had only hitherto preserved their own freedom by selling their 
children. Moreover, a great number of the smaller properties 
in Attica were under mortgage, signified, — according to the for- 
mality usual in the Attic law, and continued down throughout the 
historical times, — by a stone pillar erected on the land, inscribed 
with the name of the lender and the amount of the loan. The 
proprietors of these mortgaged lands, in case of an unfavorable 
turn of events, had no other prospect except that of irremediable 
slavery for themselves and their families, either in their own 
native coantry, robbed of all its delights, or in some barbarian 
region where the Attic accent would never meet their ears. 
Some had fled the country to escape legal adjudication of their 
persons, and earned a miserable subsistence in foreign parts by 
degrading occupations : upon several, too, this deplorable lot had 
fallen by unjust condenmation and corrupt judges ; the conduct 
of the rich, in regard to money sacred and profane, in regard to 
matters public as well as private, being thoroughly unprincipled 
and rapacious. 

The manifold and long-continued suffering of the poor under 
this system, plunged into a state of debasement not more tolera- 
ble than that of the Grallic plebs, — and the injustices of the 
rich, in whom all political power was then vested, are farts well 



* ^ the Frisii, when unable to pay the tribute imposed by the Roman 
empire, " primo boves ipsos, mox agros, postremo corpora conjagum et liber- 
orum, servido tradebanf (Tacit Annal. iv, 72.) About the selling of 
children by parents, to pay the taxes, in the later times of the Roman empira 
tee Zodmos, ii, 38 ; libamns, t ii, p. 427, ed. Paris, 1627. 
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attested by the poems of SoIod himself, even in the short frag- 
ments preserved to us :* and it appears that immediately preced- 
ing the time of his archonship, the evils had ripened to such a 
point, — and the determination of the mass of sufferers, to extort 
for themselves some mode of relief, had become so pronounced, 
— that the existing laws could no longer be enforced. Accord- 
ing to the profound remark of Aristotle, — that seditions are gen- 
erated by great causes but out of small incidents,^ — we may 
wnceive that some recent events had occurred as immediate 
stimulants to the outbreak of the debtors, — like those which 
lend so striking an interest 'to the early Roman annals, as the in- 
flaming sparks of violent popular movements for which the train 
had long before been laid. Condemnations by the archons, of 
insolvent debtors, nmy have been unusually numerous, or the mal- 
treatment of some particular debtor, once a respected freeman, 
in his condition of slavery, may have been brought to act vividly 
upon the public sympathies, — like the case of the old plebeian 
centurion at Eome,3 — first impoverished by the plunder of the 
enemy, then reduced to borrow, and lastly adjudged to his credi- 

' See the Fragment irep} r^f ^A^rjvaiov voXirdact No. 2, Schncidewin. 
Aijuov ^^ ffyefiovav &6ikoc voo^^ olaiv iroifiog 

T/3/otof tK fieyaXij^ AAyca iroXXH ira&elv, 
. . . .OviJ' lepuv KTeavQv oirre n dijfioaiup 
4feid6fievoi, tcXiTrTovctv if^ dpnayy a^Xo^ev iSAAoc, 

Oidh ^vXaeaovrai aeftvd dUtic ^ifie&2^. 
. . . .Tavra //^v kv d^/i<t> CTpe^erat Kcucd • ra)v 6i irevtxpdp 

*lKvevvTcu iroXXol yalav ic a^AodaTr^ 
npa^hreij deafiolai r* &eiKeXioiai de^ivrec. 

* Aristot Polit. yiyvovrcu Si al oraaetc oi irepl fUKpuv, AAA-* tK fiiKpuv, 

^ Livy, ii, 23 ; Dionjrs^ Hal. A. B. vi, 26 : compare Livj, vi, 34-36. 

** An placeret, f<Bnore drcamventam plebem, potiiu qnam sorte creditam 
\ solvat, corpus in nermm ac snpplicia dare ? et gregatim quotidie de foro 
addictos daci, et lepleri vincUs nobiles domos ? et ubicanqne patricios habi- 
tet, ibi carcerem priyatom esse ? " 

The exposition of Kiebuhr, respecting the old Roman law of debtor and 
creditor (Rom. Gesch. L p. 602, seq. ; Arnold's Roman Hist, ch. viii, vol. i, p. 
135), and the explanation which he there gives of the nexi, as distinguished 
from the addicti, have been shown to be incorrect by M. von Savigny, in an 
excellent Dissertation Tiber das Alt-Romische Schuldrecht ( Abhandlungen 
Berlin Academ. 1833, pp. 70-73), an abstract of which will bo found in on 
Appendix, at the close of this chapter. 
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tor as an insolvent, — who claimed the protection of the people in 
the forum, rousing their feelings to the highest pitch by the marks 
of tae slave- whip visible on his person. Some such incidents had 
probably happened, though we have no historians to recount them; 
moreover, it is not unreasonable to imagine, that that public men- 
tal affliction which the purifier Epimenid^ had been invoked to 
appease, as it sprung in part from pestilence, so it had its cause 
p^tlj in years of sterility, which must of course have aggravated 
the distress of the small cultivators. However this may be, such 
was the condition of things in 594 o. c, through mutiny of the 
poor freemen and th§tes, and uneasiness of the middling citizens, 
that the governing oligarchy, unable either to enforce their pri- 
vate debts or to maintain their political power, were obliged to 
invoke tlie well-known wisdom and integrity of Solon. Though 
hi^ vigorous protest — which doubtless rendered him acceptable 
to the mass of the people — against the iniquity of the existing 
system had already been proclaimed in his poems, they still hoped 
that he would serve as an auxiliary, to help them over their diffi- 
culties, and they therefore chose him, nominally, as archon along 
with Philombrotus, but with power in substance dictatoriaL 

It had happened in several Grecian states, that the governing 
oligarchies, either by quarrels among their own members or by 
the general bad condition of the people under their government, 
were deprived of that hold upon the public mind which was es- 
sential to their power; and sometimes, as in the case of Pittakus 
of MitylSne, anterior to the archonship of Solon, and often in the 
factions of the Italian republics in the Middle Ages, the collision 
of opposing forces had rendered society intolerable, and driven 
all parties to acquiesce in the choice of some reforming dictator. 
Usually, however, in the early Greek oligarchies, this ultimate 
crisis was anticipated by some ambitious individual, who availed 
himself of the public discontent, to overthrow the oligarchy, and 
usurp the powers of a despot ; and so, probably, it might have 
happened in Athens, had not the recent failure of Kyldn, with 
all its miserable consequences, operated as a deterring motive 
It is curious to read, in the words of Solon himself, the temper 
in which his appointment was construed by a large porticn of the 
ooinmLiiity, but most especially by his own fiicmds : and we are 
VOL HL 5 7oc. 
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to bear in mind that at this earlj day, so &r as our knowledge 
goes, democratical government was a thing unknown in Greece, 
— all Grecian governments were either^ oligarchical or despotic, 
the mass of the freemen having not jet tasted of constitutional 
privilege. His own friends and supporters were the first to urge 
him, while redressing the prevalent discontents, to multiply par- 
tisans for himself personally, and seize the supreme power: they 
even '^ chid him as a madman, for declining to haul up the net 
when the fish were already enmeshed." ^ The mass of the 
people, in despair with their lot, would gladly have seconded him 
in such an attempt, and many even among the oligarchy might 
have acquiesced in his personal government, from the mere 
apprehension of something worse, if they resisted it. That 
Solon might easily have made himself despot, admits of little 
doubt ; and though the position of a Greek despot was always 
perilous, he would have had greater facility for maintaining him- 
self in it than Peisistratus possessed after him ; so that nothing 
but the combination of prudence and virtue which marks his 
lofty character, restricted him within the trust specially confided 
to him. To the surprise of every one, — to the dissatisfaction of 
his own friends, — under the complaints alike, as he says, of various 
extreme and dissentient parties, who required him to adopt 
measures fatal to the peace of society ,& — he set himself honestly 
to solve the very difficult and critical problem submitted to him. 

Of all grievances, the most urgent was the condition of the 
poorer class of debtors ; and to their relief Solon's first measure, 
the memorable seisachtheia, or shaking off of burdens, was 

* See Plutarch, Solon, 14 ; and above all the Trochaic tetrameters of Solon 
oimself, addressed to Fhokos, Fr. 24-26, Schneidewin : — 

*E<r^Xd, yiip i^eov diSovTOd avrdc oIk kSe^aro, 
riepiPaXCiv (5' aypav, &ya(r^elc oi>K uvSairwrev fiiya 
AtKTVov, ^ftov ^ ufi€ipTJj Kai i^evuv diroutpaXeif 

• ArisUdes, Hep? rov napa^^eyfuiTog, ii, p. 897 j and Fragm. 29, Schn., of 
the Iambics of Solon : — 

, el ytip fi-&e7uov 

*A ToX^ havTioiaiv rjvdavev tStb^ 

Ai^tC d* d Totacv iripoic dpdaat 

TLoXXuv &v av^pov ^ kjcnpCi^ri iz6\iq. 
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fledgf Erected. The relief which it afibi*ded was complete and iinme- 

reece, diate. It cancelled at once all those contracts' in which the debtor 

spodc, had borrowed on the secoritj of either his person or of his land : it 

itiooal forbade all fature loans or contracts in which the person of the 

) urge debtor was pledged as security : it depriyed the creditor in fature 

r par- of all power to imprison, or enslare, or extort work from his 

thej . debtor, and confined him to an effective judgment at law, author- 

e net izing the seizure of the property of the latter. It swept off all 

f the . the numerous mortgage pillars from the landed properties in 

I him : Attica, and left the land free from all past claims. It liberated, 

light and restored to their full rights, all those debtors who were 

nere actually in slavery under previous legal adjudication ; ^and it even 

That provided the means — we do not know how — of repurchasing 

ittle in foreign lands, and bringing back to a renewed life of liberty 

fays in Attica, many insolvents who had been sold for exportation.* 

lim- And while Solon forbade every Athenian to pledge or sell bis 

bing own person into slavery, he took a step farther in the same direc- 

his tion, by forbidding him to pledge or sell his son, his daughter, 

ided or an unmarried sister under his tutelage, — excepting only the 

a of case in which either of the latter might be detected hi unchaslity.2 

ious " ' ~" I ~" ~ — 

, ' See the raloable fragment of his Iambics, preserved by Plutarch and 

^^ Aristid^, the expression of which is rendered more emphatic by the appeal 

*"/ to the penonal Earth, as having passed by his measures from slavery into 

na* freedom (compare Plato, Legg. v, pp. 740-741 ) : — 

the "^ TLvfifiapTopoiii ravT* hv iv dUy Kpovov 

jfg^ , MtfTtfPf fieyianj daifinvov ^OXvftiriiJVf 

^ 'AptcTTO, r^ fU^xuva, T^c ^" 'rore 

•Opowf 6velXov no^^x^ wemfyoraCf 
Upoa^ev 6k SovXevovaa, vvv kXtv&ipa, 

'AAAov duca/wc* rot>c d* dvaycol^f ^iro 
XpffOfi^ XiyovraCf jX&aaav obtter* ^kmi^ 

Toi>c d* kv^di* oifToii 6ov2xrjv iuutia 
M I '^xo^^t ^^ deanoToc TpoftevfUvovc, 

'EXev^ipovc t&riKa, 
also Plutarch, Solon, c 15. 

• Plutarch, Solon, c. 23 : compare c. 13. Phe statement in Sextns Em- 
pWciu (Pyrrhon. HypoL iii, 24, 211), that Solon enacted a law permitthig 
fiubers to kill {fwtieiv) Uieir children, cannot be true, and must be copied 
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Whether this last ordinance was contemporaneoos with the seisach* 
theia, or followed as one of his subsequent reforms, seems doubtfuL 
By this extensive measure the "poor debtors, — the thetes, 
small tenants, and proprietors, — together with their families, were 
rescued from 8u£fering and periL But these were not the only 
debtors in the state : the creditors and landlords of the exoner- 
ated th^tes were doubtless in their turn debtors to others, and 
were less able to discharge their obligations in consequence of 
the loss inflicted upon them bj the seisachtheia. It was to 
assist these wealthier debtors, whose bodies were in no dapger, — 
yet without exonerating them entirely, — that Solon resorted to 
the additional expedient of debasing the money standard ; he 
lowered the standard of the drachma in a proportion something 
more than twenty-five per cent, so that one hundred drachmas 
of the new standard contained no more silver than seventy-three 
of the old, or one hundred of the old were equivalent to one 
hundred and thirty-eight of the new. By this change, the credi- 
tors of these more substantial debtors were obliged to submit to a 
loss, while the debtor^ acquired an exemption, to the extent of 
about twenty-seven per cent* 

from some untrustworthy authority: compare Dionys. Hal. A. R. ii, 26, 
where he contrasts the prodigious extent of the patrta potettas among the 
early Romans, with the restrictions which all the Greek legislators alike, — 
Solon, Pittakus, Charondas, — either found or introduced : he says, however, 
that the Athenian father was permitted to disinherit legitimate male children, 
which does not seem to bo correct 

Meier (Der Attische Prozess, iii, 2, p. 427) rejects the above-mentioned 
statement of Sextns Empiricns, and ferther contends that the exposure of 
new-bom infants was not only rare, but discountenanced as well by law as 
by opinion ; the evidence in the Latin comedies to the contrary, he considers 
as manifestations of Roman, and not of Athenian, manners. In tliis latter 
opinion I do not think that he is borne out, and I agree in tlie statement of 
Schomann (Ant J. P. QrsBC. eect 82), that the practice and feeling of Athens 
as well as of Greece generally, left it to the dUcretion of the father whether 
ne would consent, or refose, to bring up a new-bom child. 

* Plutarch, Solon, c. 15. See the full exposition given of this debasement 
of the coinage, in Boeckh's Metrologie, ch. ix, p. 115. 

M. Bocckh thinks (ch. xv, s. 2) that Solon not only debased the coin, but 
also altered the weights and measures. I dissent from his opinion on thii 
latter point, and have given my reasons for so doing, in a review of his t&^ 
ttable treatise in the Classical Museum, No. 1. 
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iMBdjy Solon decreed that all those who had heen condemned 
Dj the u^chons to atlmy (civil disfranchisement) should be restored 
to their foil privileges of citizens, — excepting, however, from 
this indulgence those who had been condemned by the ephetie, or 
by the ^^-eopagns, or by the phylo-basileis (the four kings of the 
tribes), after trial in the prytaneium, on chu-ges either of murder 
or treason.! So wholesale a measure of amnesty affords strong 
grounds for believing that the previous judgments of the archons 
had been intolerably harsh ; and it is to be recollected that the 
Drakonian ordinances were then in force. 

Such were the measures of relief with which Solon met the 
dangerous discontent then prevalent That the wealthy men and 
leaders of the people, whose insolence and iniquity he has him 
self so sharply denounced in his poems, and whose views in nom- 
inating him he had greatly disappointed,^ should have detested 
propositions which robbed them without compensation of so many 
of Uieir legal rites, it is easy to imagine. But the statement of 
Plutarch, that the poor emancipated debtors were also dissatisfied, 
from having expected that Solon would not only remit their 
debts, but also redivide the soil of Attica, seems utterly incredi- 
ble ; nor is it confirmed by any passage now remaining of the 
Solonian poems.3 Plutarch conceives the poor debtors as having 
in their minds the comparison with Lykurgus, and the equality 
of property at Sparta, which, as I have already endeavored to 
show,^ is a fiction ; and even had it been true, as matter of history 
long past and antiquated, would not have been likely to work 
upon the minds of the multitude of Attica in the forcible way 
that the biographer supposes. The seisachtheia must have ex- 
asperated the feelings and dimininished the fortunes of many 
persons ; but it gave to the large body of thetes and small pro- 
prietors all that they could possibly have hoped. And we are 

' Plutarch, Solon, c 19. In the general restoration of exiles throughout 
the Greek ctties, proclaimed first by order of Alexander the Great, after- 
"Jrards by Polysperchon, exception is made of men exiled for sacrilege or 
homicide (Diodor. xvii, 109; xviii, 8-46). 

• Plutarch, Solon, c. 15. ov6i fiaXoKOCt oW iireUov Tolg dvvafuvoig oidi 
Kpdc iidovT^ Tuv kXofihuv t^ero Toi>c v6uovc, etc. 

» Flotarch, Solon, c 16. 

♦ See above, vol. ii, part ii, ch. vL 
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told that after a short interval it became eminently acceptable in 
the general public mipd, and procured for Solon a great increase 
of popularity, — all ranks concurring in a common sacrifice of 
thanksgiving and harmony J One incident there was which oc- 
casioned an outcry of indignation. Three rich friends of Solon, 
all men of great family in the state, and bearing names which 
will hereafter reappear in this history as borne by their descend- 
ants, — Kondn, Kleinias, and Hipponikus, — having obtained 
from Solon some previous hint of his designs, profited by it, 
first, to borrow money, and next, to make purchases of lands ; 
and this selfish breach of confidence would have disgraced Solon 
himself, had it not been founid that he was personally a great 
loser, having lent money to the extent of five talents. We 
should have been glad to learn what authority Plutarch had for 
this anecdote, which could hardly have been recorded in Solon's 
own poems.8 

In regard to the whole measure of the seisachtheia, indeed, 
though the poems of Solon were open to every one, ancient 
authors gave different statements, both of its purport and of its 
extent Most of them construed it as having cancelled indis- 
criminately all money contracts ; while Androtion, and others, 
thought that it d^.d nothing more than lower the rate of interest 
and depreciate the currency to the extent of twenty-seven per 
cent, leaving the letter of the contracts unchanged. How An- 
drotion came to maintain such an opinion we cannot easily 
understand, for the fragments now remaining from Solon seem 
distinctly to refute it, though, on the other hand, they do not go 
so far as to substantiate the full extent of the opposite view 
entertained by many writers, — that all money contracts indis- 
criminately were rescinded :3 against which there is also a 

' Plutarch, /. c. i&vauv re koivt), leiffux^eiav r^v ^vaiav ovofiui^ovTec, etc 

• The anecdote is again noticed, but without specification of the names of 
the friends, in Plutarch, Reipub. Gerend. Prajccp. p. 807. 

' Plutarch, Solon, c. 15. The statement of I)ionysius of Hal., in rcp;ard 
to the bearing of the seisachtheia, is in the main accurate, — XP^^^ uOffrtv 
frj^KjafiivTjif Toig unopoic (v, 65), — to the debtors who were liable on the 
■emritv of their bodies and their lands, and who were chiefly poor, — not to 
all debtors. 

Herakleidds Pontic. {UoXit, c. 1) and Dio Chiysostom (Or. xxxi, p. 331 ) 
express themseiyes loosely. 
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fiurther reason, that, if the fact had been so, Solon could have 
had no motive to debase the money standard. Such debasement 
tnipposes that there must have been iome debtors, at least, whose 
contracts remained valid, and whom, nevertheless, he desired 
partially to assist His poems distinctly mention three things : 
I. The removal of the mortgage pillars. 2. The enfranchise- 
ment of the land. 3. The protection, liberation, and restoration 
of the persons of endangered or enslaved debtors. All these 
expressions point distinctly to the thetes and small proprietors, 
whose sufferings and peril were the most urgent, and whose case 
required a remedy immediate as well as complete : we find that 
his repudiation of debts was carried far enough to exonerate 
them, but no farther. 

It seems to have been the respect entertained for the character 
of Solon which partly occasioned these various misconceptions 
of his ordinances for the relief of debtors : Androtion in ancient, 
and some eminent critics in modem times, are anxious to make 
out that he gave relief without loss or injustice to any one. But 
this opinion is altogether inadmissible : the loss to creditors, by 
the wholesale abrogation of numerous preexisting contracts, and 
by the partial depreciation of the coin, is a fact not to be dis- 
guised. The seisachtheia of Solon, unjust so far as it rescinded 
previous agreements, but highly salutary in its consequences, is 
to be vindicated by showing that in no other way could the bcmds 

Both Wachsmnth (Hell. Alterth. v, i, p. 249) and K. F. Hermann (Gr. 
Staats Alter, c. 8. 106) qaote the heliastic oath, and its energetic protest 
against repadiation, as evidence of the bearing of the Solonian seisachtheia. 
Bat that oath is referable only to a later period ; it cannot be prodnced in 
proof of any matter applicable to the time of Solon ; the mere mention of 
the senate of Five Hundred in it, shows that it belongs to times sabsequcnt 
lo the KlcUthencan revolution. Nor docs the passage from Plato (Legg. iii, 
p. 684) apply to the case. 

Both Wachsmnth and Hermann appear to me to narrow too much the 
extent of SoIon^s measure in referenda to the clearing of debtors. But on 
the other hand, they enlarge the effect of his measures in another way, with- 
out any sufficient evidence, — they think that he raised the villein tenants into 
free projtrieton. Of this I sec no proof, and think it improbable. A largo 
proportion of the small debtors whom Solon exonerated were probably free 
proprietors before ; the existence of the 5pot, or mortgage pillars, upon thcii 
land proves this. 
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of government have been held together^ or the misery of th^ 
multitade alleviated. We are to consider, first, the great per- 
sonal cruelty of these preexisting contracts, which condemned 
the body of the free debtor and his family to slavery ; next, the 
profound detestation created by auch a system in the large mass 
of the poor, against both the judges and the creditors by whom 
it had been enforced, which rendered their feelings unmanageable, 
80 soon as they came together under the sentiment of a common 
danger, and with the determination to insure to each other mutual 
protection. Moreover, the law which vests a creditor with 
power over the person of his debtor, so as to convert him into a 
slave, is likely to give rise to a class of loans, which inspire 
nothing but abhorrence, — money lent with the foreknowledge 
that the borrower will be unable to repay it, but also in the con- 
viction that the value of his person as a slave will make good 
the loss ; thus reducing him to a condition of extreme misery, 
for the purpose sometimes of aggrandizing, sometimes of enrich- 
ing, the lender. Now the foundation on which the respect for 
contriwts rests, under a good law of debtor and creditor, is the 
very reverse of this ; it rests on the firm conviction that such 
contracts are advantageous to both parties as a class, and that to 
break up the confidence essential to their existence would pro» 
duce extensive mischief throughout all society. The man whose 
reverence for the obligation of a contract is now the most pro- 
found, would have entertained a very different sentiment if he 
had witnessed the dealings of lender and borrower at Athens, 
mider the old ante-Solonian law. The oligarchy had tried their 
best to enforce this law of debtor and creditor, with its disastrous 
series of contracts, and the only reason why they consented to 
invoke the aid of Solon, was because they had lost the power 
of enforcing it any longer, in consequence of the newly awaken- 
ed courage and combination of the people. Tliat which they 
could not do for themselves, Solon could not have done for them, 
even had he been willing; nor had he in his possession the 
means either of exempting or compensating those creditors, who, 
separately taken, were open to no reproach ; indeed, in following 
his proceedings, we see plainly that he thought compensation due, 
not to the creditors, but to the past sufferings of the enslaved 
debtors, since he redeemed several of them from foreign cap* 
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Civitj, and brought them back to their home. It is certain that 
DO measure, simply and exclusiyelj proepectiTe, would have 
sufficed for the emergency": there was an absolute necessity for 
overruling all that class of preexisting rights whidi had pro 
duced so violent a social fever. While therefore, to this extent, 
the seisachtheia cannot be acquitted of injustice, we may confi- 
dently affirm that the injustice inflicted was an indispensable 
price, paid for the maintenance of the p^ace of society, and for 
the final abrogation of a disastrous system as J^garded insolvents.^ 
And the feeling as well as the legislation universal in the modem 
European world, by interdicting beforehand all contracts for 
selling a man's person or that of his children into slavery, goes 
fiir to sanction practically the Solonian repudiation. 

One thing is never to be forgotten in regard to this measure, 
combined with the ooncurrent amendments introduced by Solon 
in the law, — it settled finally the question to which it referred. 
Never again do we hear of the law of debtor and creditor as 
disturbing Athenian tranquillity. The general sentiment which 
grew up at Athens, under the Solonian money-law, and under 
the democratical government, was (mo of high respect for the 
sanctity <>f contracts. Not only was there never any demand in 
the Athenian democracy for new tables or a depreciation of the 
money standard, but a formal abnegation of any such projects 
was inserted in the solemn oath taken annually by the numerous 
diakasts, who formed the popular judicial body, called h^liaea, 
or the h^liastic jurors, — the same oath which pledged them to 



^ That which Solon did for the Athenian people in regard to debts, is less 
'than what was promised to the Koman plebs (at the time of its secession to 
the Mons Sacer in 491 b. c.) by Menenins Agrippa, the envoy of the senate, 
to appease them, bat which does not seem to have been ever r«a/t2M/ (Dionys. / 
Hal vi, 83). He promised an abrogation of all the debts of debtors anable 
to pay, without exception, — if the language of Dionysins is to be trusted, 
which probably it cannot be. 

Dr. Thirlwall justly observes respecting Solon, " He must be considered 
as nn arbitrator, to whom all the parties interested submitted their claims, 
with the avowed intent that they should be decided by him, not upon the 
footing of legal right, but according to hb own view of the public interest 
It was in this light that he himself regarded his office, and he appears to 
have discharged !t faithfully and discreetly." (Histdry of Greece, ch. xi. vol 
«,p.42.) 

5* 
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uphold the democratical oonstitudon, also bound them to repu- 
diate all proposals either for an abrogation of debts or for a re- 
division of the lands.1 There can be little doubt that under the 
Solonian law, which enabled the creditor to seize the property of 
kis debtor, but gave him no power over the person, the system 
of money-lending assumed a more beneficial character : the old 
noxious contracts, mere snares for the liberty of a poor freeman 
and his children, disi^ppeared, and loans of money took their 
place, founded on the property and prospective earnings of the 
debtor, which were in the main useful to both parties and there- 
fore maintained their place in the moral sentiment of the public. 
And though Solon had found himself compelled to rescind all the 
mortgages on land subsisting in his time, we see nM>ney freely 
lent upon this same security, throuj^hout the historical times of 

' Dteosthen. oont Timokrat p. 746. oM tqv xp^Qv tQv ISiov iuroKovdCf 
oidh y1}c ^vadaafibv r^c ^kdfjvaiMV^ oif^ ohudv (ilfff^iovfjuu) : compare Dio 
Chrjsostom, Orat. xxxi, p. 332, who also dwells upon the anxiety of various 
Grecian ddes to fix a corse upon all propositions for XP^uv diroKom} and ync 
dvadaafioc- What is not less remarkable is, that Dio seems not to be aware 
of any one well-aathenticatcd case in Grecian history, in which a redivision 
of lands had e?er actually taken place — d fttjd' bXtJc lafuv el nore avvipt^. 
(l.c.) 

For the law of debtor and creditor, as it stood daring the times of the 
Orators at Athens, see Heraldos, Animadv. ad Salmasinm, pp. 174-286; 
Meier and Schdmann, Der Attische Prozess, b. iii, c. 2, p. 497, seqq. (though 
I doubt the distinction which they there draw between xp^i <u^d daveiov) ; 
Platner, Prozess and Klagen. b. ii, absch. 11, pp. 349, 361. 

There was one exceptional case, in which the Attic- law always continued 
to the creditor that power over the person of the insolvent debtor which all 
creditors had possessed originally, — it was when the creditor had lent 
money for the express purpose of ransoming the debtor from captivity 
(DSmosthen. cont Nikostr. p. 1249), — analogous to the actio dcpcnsi in 
the old Roman law. 

Any citizen who owed money to the public treasury, and whose debt 
became overdue, was deprived for the time of all civil rights until he had 
cleared it off. 

Diodoms (i, 79) gives us an alleged law of the Egyptian king Bocchoris, 
releasing the persons of debtors and rendering their properties only liable, 
which is affirmed to have served as an example for Solon to copy. If we can 
trust this historian, lawgivers in other parts of Greece still retiuned the old 
.severe law enslaving the debtor's person : compare a passage in Iiokrat^ 
(Omt xiv, Plataicns, p. 305 ; p. 414, Bek.) 
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Athens, aod the eTidentiarj mortgage pillars remainiiig ever 
after undistarfoed. 

In the sentiment of an early society, as in the old Boman law, 
a distinction is commonly made between the principal and the 
interest of a loan, though the creditors have sought to blend them 
indissolably together. If the borrower cannot fulfil his promise 
to repay tlie principal, the public will regard him as having 
committed a wrong which he must make good by his person; but 
there is not the same unanimity as to his promise to pay interest: 
on the contrary, the very exaction of interest will be regarded 
by many in the same light in which the English law considers 
usurious interest, as tainting the whole transaction. But in the 
modem mind, principal, and interest within a limited rate, have 
so grown together, that we hardly understand how it can ever 
have been pronounced unworthy of an honorable citizen to lend 
money on interest ; yet such is the declared opinion of Aristotie, 
and other superior men of antiquity; while the Boman Cato, 
the censor, went so far as to denounce the practice as a 
heinous crime.^ It was comprehended by them among the 
worst of the tricks of trade, — and they held that all trade, or 
profit derived firom interchange, was unnatural, as being made 
by one man at the expense of another: such pursuits, therefore, 
could not be commended, though they might be tolerated to a 
certain extent as matter of necessi^, but they belonged essen- 
tially to an inferior order of citizens.^ What is remarkable in 

> Aristot Folit i, 4, 23 ; Cato ap. Cicero, de Offic li, 25. Plato, in his 
Treatise de Lcgg. (t, p. 742) forbids all lending on interest : indeed, he foN 
bids anj private citizen to possess either gold or silver. 

To illustrate the marked difference made in the early Roman law, between 
the cUum for the principal and that for the interest, I insert in an Appendix, 
at the end of this chapter, the explanation given by BfL von Savignj, of the 
treatment of the nexi and addicti, — connected as it is by analogy with the 
Solonian seisachtheia. 

• Aristot Polit i, 4, 23. T^f dh fierap^jfTUc^c ^eyofiivfi\ Sitcaiuc (o* 
yilp Kard. fvaiv^ aXX* aff* dAA^Xuv Icrrtv), e^Xoywrara fuaelrat ^ bpoXoarO' 
TiK^^ etc. Compare Ethic Nikom. iv, 1. 

Plutarch borrows from Aristotle the qoibblo derived from the word r6«of 

he Greek expression for interest), which has given birth to the well-known 

%Jctam of Aristotle, — that money being naturally barren^ to extract offspring 

from it must necessarily be contrary to nature (see Plutarch, De Vit Mr. Al 

p. 829). 
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Greece is, tliat the andpathj of a very early state of societj 
against traders and monej-lenders lasted longer among the phi- 
losophers than among the mass of the people, — it harmonized 
more with the social ideal of the former, than with the practical 
instincts of the latter. 

In a rode conditicMiy such as that of the ancient Germans de- 
scribed hj Tacitus, loans on interest are unknown : habitually care> 
less of the future, the Germans were gratified both in giving and 
receiving presents, but without any idea that they thereby either 
imposed or contracted an obligation.^ ' To a people in this state 
of feeling, a loan on interest presents the repulsive idea of mak- 
ing profit out of the distress of the borrower; moreover, it is 
worthy of remark, that the first borrowers must have been for 
the most part men driven to this necessity by the pressure of 
want, and contracting debt as a desperate resource, without any 
£ur prospect of ability to repay : debt and £umne run together, 
in the mind of the poet Hesiod.^ The borrower is, in this un- 

* Tacit Germ. 26. ^'Foenns agitare et in nsoras cxtendere, ignotnm; 
ideoqao magis servator qnom si vetitam esset," (c 21.) " Gaudent mimei^ 
iboB : sed ncc data impatant, nee acceptis obligantnr.** 

■Hesiod, 0pp. Di. 647, 404. BobXijat xP^f^ ^^ npoipvyeiVf not XipJb9 
itrefm^. Some good obgenrations on this subject are to be found in the 
excellent treatise of M. Tni^t, written in 1763, " Mdmoire snr les Prdts 
d'Argent:"— 

"Les causes qui avoient autrefois rendu odieux le pr^t k int^r^t, out cess4 
d'agir avec tant de force. . . .De toutes ces circonstances rdunies, il est result^ 
que les emprunts faits par le paurro pour subsister ne sont plus qu*un objet 
k peine sensible dans la somme totale d'emprunts : que la plus grande partie 
des pr^ts se font k rhonune riche, ou du moins k Fhomme industrieuXf qui 
espere se procurer de grands profits par Pemploi de I'argent qu'il emprunte. 
. . . .Les prSteurs sur gage k gros int^r^t, les seuls qui pr^tent y^tablement 
wn pauvre pour ses besoins joumaliers et non pour le mettre en €tat de 
gagner, ne font point le mdme mal que les anciens usuriers qui conduisoient 
par degr& k la mis^re et k Pesclayage les pauvres dtojens auxquels ils 
ftToient procufd des seconrs funestes . . . .Le cr^ancier qui pouvait r^uire son 
d^biteur en esclavage y trou?ait un profit : c'^toit un esclave qu*il acqu^rait : 
mats aujourd'hui le crdancier sait qu'en prirant son d^iteur de la liberty, il 
ay gagnera autre chose que d'etre oblig^ de le nourrir en prison : aussi ne 
8*aTise-t-on pas de faire contracter di un homme qui n*a rien, et qui est rdduit 
k emprunter pour vivre, des engagemens qui emportent la contrainte par 
corps. La seule sCureti yraiment solide contre Tbomme pauvre est le gage: 
•t lliomme paavre s^estime heoreux de trouver un secours pour le momenl 
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hi^P7 stale, rather a distressed man solidting aid, than a solvent 
man capable of making and fulfilling a contract ; and if 'he can- 
not find a friend to make him a free gift in the former character, 
he will not, under the latter character, obtain a loan from a 
stranger, except by the promise of exorbitant interest,^ and bj the 
fullest eventual power over his person which he is in a condition 
to grant. In process of time a new class of borrowers rise up, 

sans aatre danger que de perdre ce gage. Anssi le people a-t-il pK^tot dc la 
reconnoissance poor ces petits nsariera qui le secoarent dans son besoin, 
qooiqa'iU lui rendent asaex cber ce •ecoon." (M^moire sor les Preu 
d' Argent, in the collection of CEnrres de Torgot, by Dapont de Kemoon, 
vol T, sects. XXX, xxxi, pp. 326, 327, 329, written in 1763.) 

* ^'In Bengal (obsenres Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, b. i, ch. 9, p. 
143, ed. 1812) money is frequently lent to the limners at 40, 50, and 60 per 
cent, and the succeeding crop is mortgaged for the payment" 

Respecting tbb commerce at Florence in the Bliddle Ages, M. Depping 
observes : " II semblait que l*esprit commercial fdt inn^ chez les Florentins : 
dfjk aox 12me et 13nM siecles, on les voit tenir des banques et prater de 
Fargent anx princes. lis onvrirent partoat des maisons de pr^t, march^ent 
de pair avec les Lombards, et, il faat le dire, ils farent sonvent maudits, 
comme cenx-ci, par leors d^biteurs, h. caose do leur rapacitd. Vingt pour 
cent par an ^tait le taux ordinaire des pr^teurs Florentins : et il n'^tait pas 
rare qa'ils en prissent trente et quarante.** Depping, Histoire du Commerce 
entre le LeVant et TEurope, vol. i, p. 235. 

Boeckh (Public Economy of Athens, book i, ch. 22) gives from 12 to 18 
per cent per annum as the common rate of interest nt Athens in the time of 
the orators. 

The valuable Inscription (No. 1845, in his Corpus Inscr. Pars viii, p. 23, 
sect 3) proves, that at Korkyra a rate of 2 per cent per month, or 24 per 
cent per annum, might be obtained from perfectly solvent and responsible bor- 
rowers. For this is a decree of the Korkyrfean government, prescribing what 
shall be done with a sum of money given to the state for the Dionysiac fes- 
tivals, — placing that money under the care of certain men of property and 
character, and directing them to lend it out exactly at 2 per cent, per month, 
neither more nor less^ until a given sum shall be acccmiulated. This Inscrip- 
tion dates about the third or second century b. c, according to Boeckh's 
conjecture. 

The Orchomenian Inscription, No. 1569, to which Boeckh refers in the 
passage above alluded to, is unfortunately defective in the words determining 
the rate of interest payable to Eubulus : but there is another, the Theraean 
Inscription (No. 2446), containing the Testament of Epiktdta, wherein the 
annual sum payable in lieu of a principal sum bequeathed, is calculated at 7 
per cent; a rate which Boeckh justly regards as moderate, considered ia 
reference to ancient Greece. 
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who demand monej for temporary convenience or profit, but with 
full prospect of repayment, — a relation of lender and borrower 
quite different from that of the earlier period, when it presented 
itself in the repulsive form of misery on the one side, set against 
the prospect of very large profit on the other. If the Germans 
<^ the time of Tacitus had looked to the condition of the poor 
debtors in Guul, reduced to servitude under a rich creditor, and 
swelling by hundreds the crowd of his attendants, they would not 
have been ^disposed to regret their own ignorance of the practice 
of money-lending.i How much the interest of money was then 
regarded as an undue profit extorted from distress, is powerfully 

' Cssar, B. G. i, 4, respecting the Gallic chiefe and plebs : " Die constitutd 
caussB dictionis, Orgetorix ad judidam omncm suam familiam, ad hominum 
millia decern, undiqne coGgit: et omnes clientes, obceratosqae saos, quorum 
magnum numerum habebat, eodem conduxit : per eos, ne caussam diceret, 
86 eripuit" Ibid. Ti, 13 : ** Plerique, cum aut cere cdienoy aut magnitudine 
tributomm, aut injuria potendorum, premuntur, sese in servitutem dicant 
nobilibus. In hos eadem omnia sunt jura, quae dominis in servos.'' The 
wealthy Romans cultivated their large possessions partly by the hands of 
adjudged debtors, in the time of Columella (i, 3, 14) : " More pnepotentium, 
qui possident fines gentium, quos. . . .aut occupatos nexu civium, aut eigas- 
tnlis, tenent** 

According to the Teutonic codes also, drawn up several centuries subse- 
quently to Tacitus, it seems that the insolvent debtor falls under the power 
of bis creditor and is subject to personal fetters and chastisement (Grimm, 
Deutsche Rechts Alterthiimer, pp. 612-615): both he and Yon Savigny 
assimilate it to the terrible process of personal execution and addiction in 
the old law of Rome, against the insolvent debtor on loan. King Alfred 
exhorts the creditor to lenity (Laws of King Alfred, Thorpe, Ancient Laws 
of England, vol. j, p. 53, law 35). 

A striking evidence of the alteration of the character and circumstances 
of debtors, between the age of Solon and that of Plutarch, is aflbrded by 
the treatise of the latter, " De V itando ^re Alieno,'' wherein he sets forth 
in the most vehement manner the miserable consequences of getting into 
debt " The poor^ ho says, ^^ do not get into debt^for no one will lend them mone^ 
[role yiip anopoic oi> davel^ovaiv, a^^ PovXofievoic eimopiav riva iavTol^ 
icrdoi^at koI fmprvpa dldctai koX (Se/iaiiJTijv u^iov, 6ti ix^i iriGTevecr&ai) : the 
borrowers are men who have still some property and some security to offer, 
but who Wish to keep up a rate of expenditure beyond what they can afford, 
and become utteriy ruined by contracting debts." (Plut. pp. 827, 830.) This 
shows how intimately the multiplication of poor debtors was connected with 
Hie liability of their persons to enslavement. Compare Plutarch, De Cupi« 
dine Divitiarum, c. 2, p. 523. 
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niostraied hj the old Jewish law ; the Jew being permitted to 
take interest from foreigners (whom the lawgiver did not think 
himself obliged to protect), but not from his own oountrjmenJ 

' Leritic. 25: 35-36 ; Denteron. 23: 20. This enactment seems sofficientlj 
intelligible; yet "bL Salrador (Histoire des Institutions de Moise, lir. iii, ch. 
6) pnzxles himself much to assign to it some fsr-sighted commercial par- 
pose. ^ Unto thy brother thoa shalt not lend upon usui^, bat unto a stranger 
thoo mayst lend npon utwy:" — it is of more importance to remark that 
the woid here translated vtwy really means <uuf interett for money, great or 
small; — see the opinion of the Sanhedrim of scTenty Jewish doctors, 
assembled at Paris in 1807, cited in M. Salvador's woik, L e. 

The Mosaic law, therefore, (as between Jew and Jew, or even as between 
Jew and the fieroiKOCt or resideiU stranger^ distinguished from the foreigner^) 
went as far as the Koran in prohibiting all taking of interest That its 
enactments were not mach obserred, any more than those of the Koran, we 
have one proof at least in the proceeding of Nehemiah at the building of 
the second temple, — which presents so curious a parallel in many respects 
to the Solonian seisachtfaeia, that I transcribe the account of it from Frideaux, 
Connection of Sacred and Profime History, part i, b. 6, p. 290 : — 

** The burden which the people underwent in the carrying on of this woik, 
and the incessant labor which they were enforced to undergo to bring it to so 
speedy a conclusion, being yery great,. . . .care was taken to relieve them 
from a much greater burden, the oppression of usurers ; which they then in 
great misery lay under, and had much greater reason to complain of. For 
the rich, taking advantage of the necessities of the meaner sort, had exacted 
heary usury of them, making them pay the centesima for all moneys lent 
them ; that is, 1 per cent for every month, which amounted to 12 per cent 
for the whole year; so that they were forced to mortgage their lands, and 
•ell their children into servitude, to have wherewith to buy bread for the sup- 
port of themselves and their families ; which being a manifest breach of the 
law of God, given them by Moses (for that forbids all the race of Israel to take 
usury of any of their brethren), Nehemiah, on his hearing hereof, resolved 
forthwith to remove so great an iniquity ; in order whereto he called a gen- 
eral assembly of all the people, where having set forth unto them the nature 
of the offence, how great a breach it was of the divine law, and how heavy 
an oppression npon their brethren, and how much it might provoke the 
wrath of God against them, he caused it to be enacted by the general suf- 
frage of that whole assembly, that all should i^tum to their brethren what- 
soever had been exacted of them upon usury, and also rdease all tlie landi, 
vineyards^ oliwyardsy and kouseSy which had been token of them upon mortgage 
on the account hereof 

The measure of Nehemiah appears thus to have been not merely a 
selsachtheia such as that of Solon, but also a na^ivroKia, or refunding of 
Interest paid by the debtor in past time. — analogous to the proceeding of 
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The Koran follows out this pdnt of view ccmsistentlj, and pro* 
hibits the taking of interest altogether. In most other nations, 
laws have been made to limit the rate of interest, and at Rome, 
especially, the legal rate was successiyelj lowered, — though it 
seems, as might have been expected, that the restrictive ordi- 
nances were constantlj eluded. All such restrictions haye been 
intended for the protection of debtors ; an effect which large ex- 
perience proves them never to produce, unless it be called pro- 
tection to render the obtaining of money on loan impracticable 
for the most distressed borrowers. But there was another effect 
which they did tend to produce, — they soflened down the primi- 
tive antipathy against the ])^tice generally, and confined the 
odious name of usury to loans lent above the fixed legal rate. 

In this way alone could they operate beneficially, and their ten- 
dency to counterwork the previous feeling was at that time not 
unimportant, coinciding as it did with other tendencies arising 
out of the industrial progress of society, which gradually exhib- 
ited the relation of lender and borrower in a light more recip- 
rocally beneficial, and less repugnant to the sympathies of the 
bystander.^ 

At Athens, the more favorable point of view prevailed through- 
oat all the historical times, — the march of industry and oom- 
merce, under the mitigated law which prevuled subsequently 
to Solon, had been sufficient to bring it about at a very early 
period, and to suppress all public antipathy against lenders at in- 
terest.2 "VVe may remark, too, that this more equitable tone of 
opinion grew up spontaneously, without any legal restriction on 

the Megarians on emancipating themselves from their oligarchy, as recounted 
above, chapter ix, p. 44. 

* In every law to limit the rate of interest, it is of coarse implied that the 
law not only ought to fix, but can fix, the maximum rate at which money is 
to be lent The tribunes at Home followed out this proposition with perfect 
consistency : they passed successive laws for the reduction of the rate of inter- 
est, until at lengtli they made it Illegal to take any interest at all : "■ Gemeci- 
um, tribunum plebis, tulisse ad populum, ne foenerari liccret.** (Liv. vii, 42.^ 
History shows that the law, though passed, was not carried into execution. 

* Boeckh (Public Econ. of Athens, b. i, ch. 22, p. 128) thinks differently, 
— in my judgmont, contrary to the evidence : the passages to which he 
refers, especially that of Theophrastus, are not sufficient to sustain hii 
Opinion, and there are other passages which go far to contradict it. 
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the rate of interest, — no sodi restriction haring erer been im- 
posed, and the rate being expressly declared free by a law ascribed 
to Solon himself.^ The same may i»t>bably be said of the com- 
maniues of Greece generally, — at least there is no informatioa 
to make ns suppose the contrary. But the feeling against lend- 
ing money at interest remained in the bosoms of the philosophical 
men long afler it had ceased to form a part of the practical mo* 
rality of the citizens, and long after it had ceased to be justi- 
fied by the f^pearances of the case as at first it really had been. 
Plato, Aristotle, Cicero,^ and Plutarch, treat the practice as a 
branch of that commercial and money-getting spirit which they are 
anxious to discourage; and one consequence of this was, that they 
were less disposed to contend strenuously for the inviolability <^ 
existing money-contracts. The conservatiye feeling on this point 
was stronger among the mass than among the philosophers. Plato 
even complains of it as inconveniently preponderant,^ and as 
arresting the legislator in all comprehensive projects of reform. 
For the most part, indeed, schemes of cancelling debts and redi 
Tiding lands were never thought of except by men of desperate 
and selfish ambition, who made them stepping-stones to despotic 
power. Such men were d^'aounced alike by the practical sense 
of the conmiunity and by the speculative thinkers; but when 
we turn to the case of the Spartan king Agis the Third, who pro- 
posed a complete extinction of debts and an equal redivision of 

^ Lysias cont Tbeomn^t A. c. 5, p. 360. 

' Cicero, De OfficiU, i, 42. 

' Plato, Legg. iii, p. 684. oc kmxfipovvTt d)^ vofto&iry Kivtlv tCw Toiovritv 
ri TTof d7ra>r^, "kiyuv^ ^ Kivtlv rii axivifTat koX knapar<u yf^ re uvadaafioi>f 
tlcTiyovfievov koI xP^^v anoKOTraCt <^<^' ^k ^TTOpiav KadioTCMT&ai navra Itvipa, 
etc : compare abo y, pp. 736-737, where similar feelings are intimated not 
less emphaticallj. 

Cicero lajs down veiy good principles about the mischief of destroying 
fiuth in contracts ; bat his admonitions to this effect seem to be accompanied 
with an impracticable condition : the lawgiver is to take care that debts shall 
no^ be contracted to an extent hurtful to the state : ** Qoamobrcm ne sit aes 
aliennm, qnod reipnblicsB noceat, providendom est (quod muUis rationibua 
earcri potest) : non, si faerit, ut locnpletes saum perdant, debitores lucrcntor 
alienom,** etc. What the multcB rationa were, whidi Cicero had in hii 
nund, I do not know: compare his opinion a,hou.t Jimeratorea^ Offic. i, 42 
ii,25. 

TOL. III. 8oc. 
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ilie landed property of the state, not with any selfish or personal 
views, but upon pure ideas of patriotism, well or ill understood, 
and for the purpose of renovating the lost ascendency of Sparta, 
— we find Plutarch^ expressing the most unqualified admiration 
of this young king and his projects, and treating the opposition 
made to him as originating in no better feelings than meanness 
and cupidity. The philosophical thinkers on politics conceived — 
and to a great degree justly, as I shall show hereafter — that the 
conditions of security, in the ancient world, imposed upon the citi- 
zens generally the absolute necessity of keeping up a military 
spirit and wUHngness to brave at all times personal hardship and 
discomfort ; so that increase of wealth, on account of the habits 
of self-indulgence which it commonly introduces, was regarded 
by them with more or less of disfavor. If in their estimation 
any Grecian community had become corrupt, they were willing 
to sanction great interference with preexisting rights for the pur* 
pose of bringing it back nearer to their ideal standard : and the 
real security for the maintenance of these rights lay in the con- 
servative feehngs of the citizens generally, much more than in 
the opinions which superior minds imbibe from the philosophers. 
Those conservative feelings were in the subsequent Athenian 
democracy peculiarly deep-rooted : the mass of the Athenian 
people identified inseparably the maintenance of property, in 
all its various shapes, with that of their laws and constitution. 
And it is a remarkable fact, that though the admiration enter- 
tained at Athens for Solon, was universal, the principle of his 
seisachtheia, and of his money-depreciation, was not only never 
imitated, but found the strongest tacit reprobation ; whereas at 
Borne, as well as in most of the kingdoms of modem Europe, we 
know that one debasement of the coin succeeded another, — the 
temptation, of thus partially eluding the pressure of financial 
embarrassments, proved, afler one successful trial, too strong to 
be resisted, and brought down the coin by successive deprecia- 
tions from the full pound of twelve ounces to the standard of half 
an ounce. It is of some importance to take notice of this fact, 

* Sec Plutarch's Life of Agis, especially ch. 13, about the bonfii-e in which 
the «Aap(a, or mortgagenleeds, of the creditors were all burnt, in the agora rf 
Sparta : compure also the comparison of Agis with Gracchus, c 2. 
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when we reflect how much ^ Grecian hith" has been degraded 
bj the Roman writers into a byword for daplicity in pecuniarj 
dealings.^ The democracy of Athens, — and, indeed, the cities 
of Greece generally, both oligarchies and democracies, — stands 
(ar above the senate of Rome, and hr above the modem king- 
doms of France and England, until comparatively recent times, 
in respect of honest dealing with the coinage : ^ moreover, while 



* ^ Grtecd fide mercari.** Foljbius puts the Greeks greatly below the 
Romans in point of veracity and good faith (vi, 56) ; in another passage, he 
speaks not quite so confidently (xyiii, 17). Eren the testimony of the 
Roman writers is sometimes given in fitvor of Attic good faith, not against it 
— ** at semper et in omni re, qnicquid sincere fide gereretor, id Bomani, 
Attied fiai^ rricdicarent*' ( Velleins Paterc ii, 23.) 

The language of Hefifter (Atheniiische Gerichts Vcrfassung, p. 466), 
especially, degrades very undeservedly the state of good faith and credit at 
Athens. 

The whole tone and argument of the Oration of Ddmosthen^ against 
LeptinSs is a remarkable proof of the respect of the Athenian dikastery for 
'Tested interests, even under less obvious forms than that of pecuniary pos- 
sesion. We may add a striking passage of Demosthenes cont Timokrat 
wherein he denounces the rescinding of past transactions {rii' newpayfiiva 
Xvffflu, contrasted with prospective legislation) as an injustice peculiar to an 
oligarchy, and repugnant to Ae feelings of a democracy (cont. Timokrat c. 
20, p. 724; c. 86, 747). 

' A similar credit, in respect to monetary probity, may be claimed for the 
republic of Florence. M. Sismondi says, " An milieu des revolutions mon^ 
taires de tons les pays voisins et tandis que la mauvaise foi des gouveme- 
mens alt^roit le numeraire d*ane extr^mit^ k Tautre de I'Europe, le florin 
ou sequin de Florence est toujonrs resttf le m6pae : il est du m^e poids, dia 
m^me titre: il porte la m^me empreinte que celui qui fut battu en 1252." 
(R^publiques Italiennes, vol. iii, ch. 18. p. 176.) 

M. Boeckh (Public £con. of Athens, i, 6; iv, 19), while affirming, justly 
and decidedly, that the Athenian republic always set a high value on main- 
taining the integrity of their silver money, — yet thinks thot the gold pieces 
which were coined in Olymp. 93, 2, (408 b. o.) under the archonship of Anti- 
genes (out of the golden ornaments in the acropolis, and at a time of public 
embarrassments) were debased and made to pass for more than their value. 
The only endence in support of this position appears to be the passage in 
Aristophanes (Ran. 719-737) with the Scholia; but this very passage seems 
to me rather to prove the contrary. " The Athenian people (says Aristo- 
phanes) deal with their public servants as they do with their coins : they 
prefer the new and bad to the old and good.^ If the people were so exceed- 
ingly, and e^en extravagantly, desirous of obtauiing the new coins, this is a 
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tli^ occurred at Borne seyeral political changes wluch broagfal 
aboat new tables,^ or at least a partial depreciation of contracts, 
no phenomenon of the same kind ever hi4>pened at Athens, 
dmring the three centuries between Solon and the end of the free 
working of the democracy. Doubtless there were fraudulent 
debtors at Athens, and the administration of private law, though 
it did not in any way connive at their proceedings, was far too 
imperfect to repress them as effectually as might have been 
wished. But the public sentiment on Uie point was just and 
decided, and it may be asserted with confidence, that a loan of 
money at Athens was quite as secure as it ever was at any 
time or place of the ancient world, — in spite of the great and 
important superiority of Borne with respect to the accumulation 
of a body of authoritative legal precedent, the source of what 
was ultimately shaped into the Boman jurisprudence. Among 
the various causes of sedition or mischief in the Grecian com- 
munities,^ we hear little of the pressure of private debt. 

By the measures of relief above described,^ Solon had accom- 
plished results surpassing his own best hopes. He had healed 
the prevailing discontents; and such was the confidence and 
gratitude which he had inspired, that he was now called upon to 
draw up a constitution and laws for the better working of the 

strong proof that they were not depreciated, and that no loss was incurred by 
giving the old coins in exchange for them. 

* *' Sane yetns Urbi fcenebre malum (says Tacitus, Ann. Ti, 16) et seditio- 
Dum discordiammqne creberrima causa/' etc : compare Appian, Bell. CiviL 
Frffifat j and Montesquieu, Esprit des Lois, 1. xxii, c 22. 

The constant hopes and intrigues of debtors at Rome, to get rid of theur 
debts by some political movement, are nowhere more forcibly brought oat 
than in the second Catilinarian Oration of Cicero, c. 8-9: read lUso the 
striking harangue of Catiline to his fellow-conspirators (Sallust, B. Cadlin. 
0.20-21). 

' The insolvent debtor, in some of the Bceotian towns, was condemned to 
tit pablidy in the agora with a basket on his head, and then disfranchised 
(Nikolaus D^naskenus, Frag. p. 152, ed. Orelli). 

According to Piodorus, the old severe law against the body of a debtor, 
long after it had been abrogated by Solon at Athens, still continued in othtf 
parts of Greece (i, 79). 

» Solon, Frag. 27, ed. Schndd.— 

"A lAhf deXfcra aihf ^eoZaiv ijinw*, &XXa iT oi fianrp 
'Epdov. 
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^veniment in fiitore. His ocmstitatiooal changes were great and 
valuable : respecting his laws, what we hear is rather ctuieas 
than important 

It has been already stated that, down to the time of Solon, the 
dassificaticNi received in Attica was that of the four Ionic tribes, 
eomprising in one scale the phratries and gentes, and in another 
scale the three trittjes and forty-eight nankraries^ — while the 
eupatridse, seemingly a few spedallj respected gentes, and per- 
haps a few distinguished families in all the gentes, had in their 
hands all the powers of government Solon introduced a new 
principle of dasnfication, called, in Greek, the timocratic prin- 
ciple« He distributed all the citizens of the tribes, without any 
reference to their gentes or phratries, into f(Hir classes, according* 
to the amount of their property, which he caused to be assessed 
and entered in a public schedule. Those whose annual income 
was equal to five hundred medimni of com (about seven hundred 
imperial bushels) and upwards, — one medinmus being considered 
equivalent to one drachma in money, — he placed in the highest 
class ; those who received between three hundred and five hun- 
Ired medimni, or drachms, formed the second class ; and those be- 
tween two hundred and three hundred, the third.! The fourth 
nnd most numerous class comprised all those who did not possess 
land yielding a produce equal to two hundred medimni. The 
first class, called pentakosiomedimni^ were alone eligible to the 
archonship and to all commands : the second were called the 
knights or horsemen of the state, as possessing enough to enable 
them to keep a horse and perform military service in that ca- 
pacity : the third class, called the zeugitffi, formed the heavy- 
armed in&ntry, and were bound to serve, each with his full 
(lanoply. Each of these three classes was entered in the public 

* Platarch, Solon, 18-23; Pollux, viiL 130; Aiiatot Polit ii, 9, 4; Aris- 
tot Fragm. irepl UoXireiiw^ Fr. 51, ed. KeunaDn ; HarpoknUioii and Pho- 
tius, v. 'iTTtrof ; Etjrmolog. Mag. ZevyiaioVy QiiTucdv ; the Etjm. Mag. Zcv- 
ytffwv, and the Schol. Aristoph. Equit. 627, recognize onlj three classes. 

He took a mcdimnos (of wheat or barley?) us equivalent to a drachm, and 
a sheep at the same value (tb. c 23). 

The medimnus seems equal to about 1 S-5 (1*4) English imperial bushel : 
eonteqnently 500 medimni = 700 English imperial bushels, or 874 qnartcrs 
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lehedole hb poesessed o£ a taxable capital, calculated with a 
certain reference to his annual income, but in a proportion dimin* 
-ishing according to the scale of that income, — and a man paid taxes 
to the state according to the sum for which he stood rated in the 
schedule ; so that this direct taxation acted really like a gradu- 
ated income-tax. The ratable property of the citizens belonging 
to the richest class, the pentakosiomedimnus, was calculated and 
entered on the state-schedule at a sum of capital equal to twelve 
times his annual income : that of the hippeus, or knight, at a sum 
equal to ten times his annual income : that of the zeugite, at a 
sum equal to five times his annual income. Thus a pentakosio* 
medimnus, whose income was exactly five hundred di'achms, the 
minimum qualification of his class, stood rated in the schedule for 
a taxable property of six thousand drachms, or one talent, being 
twelve times his income, — if his annual income were one thou- 
sand drachms, he would stand rated for twelve thousand drachms, 
or two talents, being the same proportion of income to ratable 
capital. But when we pass to the second class, or knights, the 
prc^rtion of the two is changed, — the knight possessing au 
income of just three hundred drachms, or three hundred medimni, 
would stand rated for three thousand drachms, or ten times his 
real income, and so in the same proportion for any income above 
three hundred and below five hundred. Again, in the third class, 
or below three hundred, the proportion is a second time altered, 
^— the zeugite possessing exactly two hundred drachms of income, 
was rated upon a still lower calculation, at one thousand drachms, 
>r a sum equal to five times his income ; and all incomes of this 
class, between two hundred and three hundred drachms, would in 
like manner be multiplied by five in order to obtain the amount 
of ratable capitaL Upon these respective sums of scheduled 
capital, all direct taxation was levied : if the state required one 
per cent of direct tax, the poorest pentakosiomedimnus would 
pay (upon six thousand drachms) sixty drachms; the poor- 
est hippeus would pay (upon three thousand drachms) thfrty; 
the poorest zeugite would pay (upon one thousand drachms) ten 
drachms. And thus this mode of assessment would operate like 
a graduated income-tax, looking at it in reference to the three . 
difierent classes, — but as an equal income-tax, looking at it in 
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reference to the different iudividoals ecwiprised in one and the 
same dass.^ 
All persons in the state whose annual income amounted to less 

^ The excellent explanation of the Solonian (rifirifta) propertj-schedole 
and graduated qnafifkation, first given by Boeckh, in his Staatshaushaltnng 
der Athener (b. iii, c. 5), has elucidated a sabject which was, before him, 
nothing bat darkness and mjsteiy. The statement of Pollux (viii, 130), 
given in very loose language, had been, before Boeckh, erroneouslj appro- 
hended ; aviiXiaKov tig rd dijfioaioVf does not mean the sums which the pen- 
takosiomedimnus, the hippeus, or the senate, actually paid to the state, but 
the sums for which each was rated, or which each was liable to pay, if called 
apon : of course, iht state does not call for the whole of a man^s rated prop- 
er^, but exacts an equal proportion of it from each. 

On one point I cannot concur with Boeckh. He fixes the pecuniary 
qualification of the third class, or zengites, at one hundred and fifty dradmis^ 
not at two hundred. All the positive testimonies (as he himself allows, p. 
31) agree in fixing two hundred, and not one hundred and fifty; and the in- 
ference drawn from die old law, quoted in Ddmosthen^ (cont Makartat p, 
1067) is too uncertain to outweigh this concurrence of authorities. 

Moreover, the whole Solonian schedule becomes clearer and more sym 
metrical if we adhere to the statement of two hundred drachms, and not 
one hundred and fifty, as the lowest scale of zeugite income *, for the sched- 
uled capital is then, in all the three scales, a definite and exact multiple of 
the income returned, — in the richest class it is twelve times, — in the 
middle class, ten times, — in the poorest, five times the income. But this 
correspondence ceases, if we adopt the supposition of Boeckh, that the low- 
est zeugite income was one hundred and fifty drachms ; for the sum of one 
thousand drachms (at which the lowest zeugite was nted in the schedule) is 
no exact multiple of one hundred and fifty dfa^ms. In order to evade this 
difficulty, Boeckh supposes that the adjustment of income to scheduled cap- 
ital was effected in a way both roundabout and including nice fhu^ons : he 
thinks that the income of each was converted into capital by multiplying by 
twelve, and that, in the case of the richest class, or pentakosiomedimni, the 
whole sum so obtained was entered in the schedule, — in the case of the 
tecond class, or hippeis, fire-sixths of the sum, — and in the case of the third 
class, or zengites, five-ninths of the sum. Now this process seems to me 
rather complicated, and the employment of a fraction 8«ch as five-ninths 
(both difficult and not much above the simple fraction of one-half) very im- 
probable: moreover, Boeckh*B own table, p. 41, gives fractional sums in the 
third class, when none appear in the first or second. 

Such objections, of course, would not be admissible, if there were any 
positive evidence to prove the point But in this case they are in harmony 
with all the positive evidence, and are amply sufficient, in my judgment, to 
eoontervail the presumption arising from the old law on which Boeckh 
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than two bundred medimni, or drachms, were placed in the foorth 
class, and they must have constituted the large majority of thd 
community. They were not liable to, any direct taxation, and, 
perhaps, were not at first even entered upon the taxable schedule, 
more especially as we do not know that any taxes were actually 
levied upon this schedule during the Solonian times. It Is said 
that they were all called th^tes, but this appellation is not 
well sustained, and cannot be admitted : the fourth compartment 
in the descending scale was indeed termed the tbetic census, be- 
cause it contained all the thetes, and because most of its members 
were of that humble description ; but it is not conceivable that a 
proprietor whose land yielded to him a dear annual return of 
one hundred, one hundred and twenty, one hundred and forty, or 
one hundred and eighty drachms, could ever have been desig- 
nated by that name.* 

Such were the divisions in the political scale established by 
Solon, called by Aristotle a timocracy, in which the rights, hon- 
ors, functions, and liabilities of the citizens were measured out 
according to the assessed property of each. Though the scale is 
stated as if nothing biit landed property were measured by it, 
yet we may rather presume that property of other kinds was 
intended to be included, since it served as the basis of every 
man's liability to taxation. The highest honors of the state, — 
that is, the places of the nine archons annually chosen, as well as 
those in the senate of fiifbopagas, into which the past archons 
always entered, — perhaps also the posts -of prytanes of the 
naukran, — were reserved for the first class : the poor eupatrids 
became ineligible ; while rich men, not eupatrids, were admitted. 
Other posts of inferior distinction were filled by the second and 
third classes, who were, moreover, bound to military service, the 

* See Boeckh, Staatshanshaltnng der Athener, ut suprh. Pollux gires an 
Inscription describing Anthemion son of Diphilns, — S^riicoi) iiVTl riXovc 
iKirud' ufiety^afuvoc. The word reXtlv does not necessarily mean actual pay- 
ment, bat ^' the being included in a class with a certain aggregate of dnties 
and liabilities,'*' — eqoiralent to censeri (Boeckh, p. 36). 

Plato, in his treatise De Legibus, admits a quadripartite census of citizens, 
according to more or less of property (Legg. v, p. 744 ; vi, p. 756). Com* 
pare Tiitmann, Griechischc Staats Ver&ssnngen pp. 648,653 ; K. F. Hermaim, 
Lehruuch der Ur. Staats Alt. \ 108. 
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occ on horseback, the other as heayj-armed soldiers on foot. 
Moreover, the liturgies of the state, as thej were called, — un- 
paid functions, 8uch as the trierarchy, chorSgy, gymnasiarchy, 
etc^ which entailed expense and trouble on the holder of them, 
— were distributed in some way or other between the members 
of the three classes, thongh we do not know how the distribution 
was made in these early times. On the other hand, the mem- 
bers of the fourth or lowest class were disqualified from holding 
any individual office of dignity, — performed no liturgies, served 
in case of war only as light-armed, or with a panoply provided 
by the state, and paid nothing to the direct property-tax, or 
eisphora. It would be incorrect to say that they paid no taxes ; 
for indirect taxes, such as dudes on imports, fell upon them in 
common with the rest ; and we must recollect that these latter 
were, throughout a long period of Athenian history, in steady 
operation, while the^ direct taxes were only levied on rare oc- 
casions. 

But though this fourth class, ccmstituting the great numerical 
majority of the free people, were shut out from individual office, 
their collective importance was in another way greatly increased. 
They were invested with the right of choosing the annual arch- 
ons, out of the class of pentakosiomedimni ; and what was of 
more importance still, the archons and the magistrates generally, 
after their year of office, instead of being accountable to the 
senate of Jv^opagus, were made formally accountable to the 
public assembly sitting in judgment upon their past conduct 
They might be impeached and called upon to defend themselves, 
punished in case of misbehavior, and debarred from the usual 
honor of a seat in the senate of areopagus. 

Had the public assembly been called upon to act alone, without 
wd or guidance this accountability would have proved only nom- 
inal. But Solon converted it into a reality by another new insti- 
tution, which will hereafler be found of great moment in the 
working out of the Athenian democracy. He created the pro- 
bouleutic or preoonsidering senate, with intimate and especial 
reference to the public assembly, — to prepare matters for its 
discussion, to convoke and superintend its meetings, and to insure 
the execution of its decrees. This senate, as first constituted by 

VOL. ui. 6 
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Solon, oomprised four hundred members, taken in equal propcn^ 
lions fix>m the four tribes, — not chosen bj lot, as they will be 
found to be in the more advanced stage of the democracj, but 
elected bj the people, in the same way as the archons then were, 
— persons of the fourth or poorest class of the census, though 
contributing to elect, not being themselves eligible. 

But while Solon thus created the new preccHisidering senate, 
identified with and subsidiary to the popular assembly, he mani- 
fested no jealousy of the preexisting)(|reopagitic senate : on the 
contrary, he enlarged its powers, gave to it an ample supervision 
over the execution of the laws generally, and imposed upon it the 
censorial duty of inspecting the lives and occupations of the 
citizens, as well as of punishing men <^ idle and dissc^ute habits. 
He was himself, as past archon, a member of this ancient senate, 
and he is said to have contemplated that, by means of the two 
senates, the state would be held fast, as it were with a double 
anchor, against all shocks and storms.^ 

Such are the only new political institutions, apart from the 
laws to be noticed presently, which there are grounds for ascrib- 
ing to Solon, when we take proper care to discriminate what 
really belongs to Solon and his age, from the Athenian constitu- 
tion as afterwards remodelled. It has been a practice common 
with many able expositors of Grecian affairs, and followed 
partly, even by Dr. Thirlwall,^ to connect the name d Solon with 
the whole political and judicial state of Athens as it stood be- 
tween the age of Perikles and that of D^mostben^ — the reg- 



* Platarch, Solon, 18, 19, 23; Pfailochoros, Frag. 60, ed. Didot Athenaens, 
IT, p. 168 j Yaler. Maxim, ii, 6. 

■ Menrsins, Solon, passim; Sigonius, De Republ Athen. i, p. 39 (though 
in some passages he makes a marked distinction between the time before and 
after Eleisthen^, p. 28). See Wachsmnth, Hellenische Alterthnmsknnde, 
vol. i, sects. 46, 47; Tittmann, Griechische Staatsrerfassungen, p. 146; Plat- 
Mr, Der Attische Prozess, book ii, ch. 5, pp 28-^8 ; Dr. Thirlwall, Histoiy of 
Greece, vol ii, ch. xi, pp. 46-57. 

Niebnhr, in his brief allusions to the legislation of Solon, keeps duly in 
view the material difference betweed Athens as constituted by Solon, and 
Athens as it came to be after Kleisthends ; bat he presumes a closer analogy 
between the Roman ) ^tricians and the Athenian eapatridso than we an ea- 
titled to count upon. 
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nlatioDfl of the senate of fire hundred, the numerous publk 
dikasts or jurors taken by lot from the people, as well as the 
body annually selected for law-revision, and called nomothets, 
and the prosecution, called the graphs paranomdn, open to be 
instituted against the proposer of any measure ill^al, xinconsti- 
tnUonal, or dangerous. There is, indeed, some countenance for 
this con^sion between Solonian and post-Solonian Athens, in the 
usage of the orators themselyes ; for D^mosthen^ and .^Bschin^ 
em]^y the name of Solon in a very loose manner, and treat him 
as the author of institutions belonging evidently to a later age : 
for example, the striking and characteristic oath of the heliastic 
jurors, which Dgmosthen^i ascribes to Solon, proclaims itself in 

' DSmosthen. cont Timokrat p. 746, jEschinfia ascribes this oath to 6 
vofiOT^iTTjc (c. Ktesiphon. p. 389). 

Dr. Thirlwall notices the oath as prescribed by Solon (Histoiy of Greece, 
ToLii, ch. xi, p. 47). 

So again Demosthenes and JEschinSs, in the orations against Lcptin^s (c 
21, p. 486) and against TimokraL pp. 706-707, — compare -^chin. c Ktesiph. 
p. 429, — in commenting upon the formalities enjoined for repealing an ex- 
isting law and enacting a new one, while ascribing the whole to Solon,— say, 
among other things, that Solon directed the proposer ''to post op his project 
of law before the eponymi," {iK^etvai npSa^ev tGv ^Eiruvvfiuv :) now the 
eponymi were f the statues of) the heroes from whom the ten Kleisthenean 
tribes drew their names, and the law making mention of these statues, pro- 
claims itself as of a date subsequent to Kleisthenfis. Even the law defining 
the treatment of the condemned murderer who returned from exile, which 
both Demosthenes and Dozopater (ap. Walz. Collect Rhetor, vol. ii, p. 223) 
eall a law of Drakp, is really later than Solon, as may be seen by its men- 
tion of the u^ov (Demosth. cont Aristok. p. 629). 

Andokides is not less liberal in his employment of the name of Solon (see 
Orat i, De Mjsteriis, p. 13), where he cites as a law of Solon, an enactment 
whidi contains the mention of the tribe .£antis and the senate of fire hun- 
dred (obrionsly, therefore, subsequent to the resolution of Eleisthenes), be- 
sides other matters which prove it to have been passed even subsequent to 
the oligarchical revolution of the four hundred, towards the dose of the Pe- 
loponnesian war. The prytanes, the proedri, and the division of the year 
into ten portions of time, each called by the name of a prytcMy, -^ so inter" 
woven with all the public proceedings of Athens,— do not belong to the So- 
Ionian Athens, but to Athens as it stood after the ten tribes of Kleisdienes. 

Schomann maintains emphatically, that the sworn nomothetce, as Uiey 
stood in the days of Demosthenes, were instituted by Solon ; but he admits 
at the same time that all the allusions of the oratort to this institution in- 
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many ways as belonging to the age after Kleisthen^a, especially 
by the mention of the senate of five hundred, and not of foor 
hundred. Among the citizens who served as jurors or dikasts, 
Solon was venerated generally as the author of the Athenian 
laws ; and the orator, therefore, might well employ his name for 
the purpose of emphasis, without provoking any critical inquiry 
whether the particular institution, which he happened to be then 
impressing upon his audience, belonged really to Solon himself 
or to the subsequent periods. Many of those institutions, which 
Dr. Thirl wall mentions in conjunction with the name of Solon, 
are among the last refinements and elaborations of the democrat^ 
ical mind of Athens, — gradually prepared, doubtless, during the 
interval between lOeistheues and Perikles, but not brought into 
full operation until the period of the latter (460-429 B. c.) ; for 
it is hardly possible to conceive these numerous dikastenes and 
assemblies in regular, frequent, and long-standing operation, 
without an assured payment to the dikasts who composed them. 
Now such payment first began to be made about the time of 
Perikles, if not by his actual proposition ;» and Demosthenes had 
good reason for contending that, if it were suspended, the judicial 
as well as the administrative system of Athens would at oooe 



elude both words and matters essentially post-Solonian, so that modificationB 
subsequent to Solon must have been introduced. This admission seems to 
me fatal to the cogency of his proof: see Schomann, De Comidis, ch. vii, pp. 
266-268 ; and the same author, Antiq. J. P. Att sect, xxxii. His opinion is 
shared hy K. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch der Griech. Staats Alterth. sect. 131 ; 
and Platner, Attischer Process, vol. ii, p. 38. 

Meier, De Bonis Damnatomm, p. 2, remarks upon the laxity with which 
the orators use the name of Solon : " Oratores Solonis nomine scepe utnntor, 
iibi omnino legislatorem queinquam significare volunt, etiamsi a Solone ipso 
lex lata non ^t." Herman Schelling, in his Dissertation De Solonis Legiboa 
ap. Oratt Attic (Berlin, 1842), has collected and discussed the references to 
Solon and to his laws in the orators. He controverts the opinion just dted 
from Meier, but upon arguments no way satisfactory to me (pp. 6-8) ; the 
more so, as he himself admits that the dialect in which the Solonian laws ap 
pear in the citation of the orators can never have been the original dialect oi 
Solon himself (pp. 3-5), and makes also substantially the same admission «• 
Schomann, in regard to the presence of post-Solonian matters in the aop- 
poaed Solonian laws (pp. 23-27). 

' See Boed^h, Public Economy of Athens, book ii, c. 15. 
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hJl to pieces.! And it would be a maryel, such as nothing short of 
strong direct eyidence would justify us inbelieying, that in an age 
when even partial democracy was yet untried, Solon should con- 
ceive the idea of such institutions : it would be a marvel still 
greater, that the half-emancipated th^tes and small proprietors, 
for whom he legislated, — yet trembling under the rod of the 
eupatrid archons, and utterly^inexperienced in collective business, 
— should have been found suddenly competent to fulfil these as- 
cendent functions, such as the citizens of conquering Athens in 
the days of Perikl^ — full of the sentiment of force and actively 
identifjring themselves with the dignity of their community, — 
became gradually competent, and not more than competent, to 
exercise with effect To suppose that Solon contemplated and 
provided for the periodical revision of his laws by establishing a 
nomothetic jury, or dikastery, such as that which we find in ope- 
ration during the time of D^mosthends, would be at variance, in 
my judgment, with any reasonable estimate either of the man or 
of the age. Herodotus says that Solon, having exacted fix>m die 
Athenians solemn oaths that they would not rescind any of his 
laws for ten years, quitted Athens for that period, in order that 
he might not be compelled to rescind them himself: Plutardi in- 
forms us that he gave to his laws force for a century absolute.^ 
Solon himself, and Drake before him, had been lawgivers, evoked 
and empowered by the special emergency of the times ; the idea 
of a frequent revision of laws, by a body of lot-selected dikasts, 
belongs to a &r more advanced age, and could not well have 
been present to the minds of either. The wooden rollers of 
Solon, like the tables of the Roman decemvirs,^ were doubtless 
intended as a permanent " fons omnis publici privatique juris." 

If we examine the facts of the case, we shall see that nothing 
more than the bare foundation of the democracy of Athens as it 
stood in the time of Perikl^s, can reasonably be ascribed to 
Solon. ^ I gave to the people," Solon says, in one of his short 

* Ddmosthen. cont Timokrat c 26, p. 731 : compare ArUtophands Ekkle- 
siazos. 302. 

' Hcrodot. 1, 29 ; Plutarch, Solon, c. 25. Aolof Gellins affirms thai the 
Athenians swore, under strong religious penalties, to observe them fore^^ 
(ii, 12). 

' lavy iii, 34. 
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remaining {ragmentSyi*^ much strength as sufficed for theii needs, 
without either enlarging or diminishing their dignitj : for those 
too who possessed power and were noted for wealth, I took care 
that no unworthy treatment should be reserved. I stood with 
the strong shield cast over both parties, so as not to allow an 
unjust triumph to either." Again, Aristotle tells us that Solon 
bestowed upon the people no greater measure of power than was 
barely necessary,^ — <to elect their magistrates and to hold them 
to accountability : if the people had had less than this, they could 
not have been expected to remain tranquil, — they would have 
been in slavery and hostile to the constitution. Not less distinctly 
does Herodotus speak, when he describes the revolution sub- 
sequently operated by Eleisthen^ — the latter, he tells us, found 

' Solon, Fragm. ii, 3, ed. Schneidcwiii : — 

A17//V f*^ y^ h6(jKa rdaov Kparoc, Saaop hrapKet^ 
Tifif^C ovr* iu^eXdVf o^r' inope^afievoc ' 

. or <r elxov Svvofuv KoX xpVMoaiv ^aav &yrjTolf 

Kal Tol^ l<^paaaftijv firidlv aeiKlg ix^iv. 
'E<mjv d' ^fii^ifiaXdv Kparepihf adxoc dfi^ripoiat^ 
NiK^v <r oifK elao* oMeripovc &dikuc. 

The reading knapKei in the first line is not universally approved : Bninck 
adopts hrapKelv^ which Kiebohr approves. The latter constmes it to mean, 
^ 1 gave to the people only so mach power as coold not be withheld from 
them.** (Rom. Geschicht t. ii, p. 346, 2d ed ) Taking the first two lines 
together, I think Niebuhr*s meaning is substantially correct, though I give a 
more literal translation myself. Solon seems to be vindicating himself 
against the reproach of having been too dcmocratical, which was, doubtless, 
addressed to him in every variety of language. 

* Aristot Polit ii, 9, 4. ^Enel £6Auv / ioiKc ri/v avayKaLOTu-njv unodido- 
vai T^ ^HV ^vvaiitv, rd rof upx^^Q alpettr^ai koi ei^vveiv • firfdi ytip tovtov 
Kvpiog Cfv 6 S^fioCj dovh}^ uv tlrj koX noXifiio^. 

In this passage respecting Solon (containing sections 2, 3, 4 of the edition 
of M. Barth^emy St. Hilaire), Aristotle first gives the opinion of certain 
critics who praised Solon, with the reasons upon which it is founded ; next, 
the opinion of certain critics who blamed him, with their reasons ; Uiirdly, 
his own judgment. The first of these throe contains sect 2 (from Z6?Anfa 
tf' ivLoi^ down to r<i diKooT^pta iwiijaa^ kK Trdvrwv). The second contains 
ihe greater part of sect. 3 (from Aid Kal fiefi^ovrai rivec avrtf}, down to rt/v 
vifv dijfioKparlav. The remainder is his own judgment. I notice this, 
because sections 2 and 3 are not to be taken as the opinion of Aristotle him- 
self, but of those upon whom he was commenting, who considered Solon as 
the author of the dikastcries selected by lot 
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^ the Atheoian people excluded from eyeiything."! These pas- 
sages seem posidvely to oontradict the supposition, in itself 
sufficientlj improbable, that Solon is the author of the peculiar 
democratical institutions of Athens, such as the constant and 
numerous dikasts for judicial trials and revision of laws. The 
genuine and forward democratical mov^nent of Athens begins 
only with Kleisthen^s, from the moment when that distinguished 
Alkmsednid, either spontaneously, or from finding himself worsted 
in his party strife with Isagoras, purchased by^large popular con- 
cessions the hearty cooperation of the multitude under very 
dangerous circumstances. While Solon, in his own statement as 
well as in that of Aristotle, gave to the people as much power as 
was strictly needful, but no more, — EkLsthen^ (to use the sig- 
nificant phrase of Herodotus), ^ being vanquished in the party 
contest witii his rival, took the people into partnenk^r^ It was 
thus to the interests of the weaker section, in a strife of contend- 
ing nobles, that the Athenian people owed their first admission 
to political ascendency, — in part, at least, to this cause, though 
the proceedings of Kleisthenes indicate a hearty and spon- 
taneous popular sentiment But such constitutional admission of 
the people would not have been so astonishingly fruitful in po6iti^ e 
results, if the course of public events for the half-century after 
Kleisthen^ had not been such as to stimulate most powerfully 
their energy, their self-reliance, their mutual sympathies, and 
their -ambition. I shall recount in a future chapter those his- 
tinrical causes, which, acting upon the Atheniim character, gave 
such efficiency and expansion to the great democratical impulse 
communicated by Kleisthen^ : at present, it is enough to remark 
that that impulse commences properly with Kleisthen^, and not 
with Solon. 

* Herodot r, 69. rhv ^A^tjvaiov d^futv, nporepov htrwifUvcv rravTotv, etc 

• Herodot y, 66-69. Oiroi ol &vdpec (Kleisthente and Isagoras) iaro' 
oiturav irepH dwufietJC' iffcoi/tevoc Sh 6 K2^ta^iviic rbv S^/iop irpoaenupi- 
Cerot 

'Of yUp d^ rbv ^k&tjvdluv d^fiov, irporepov anuafiivov navTov, r&rt 

wpdc rr^ iuf}Tov ftoipriv irpoae^fiKaTOj (Kleisthenes) rile ^^df /ierovofiaae 
ffv 6i, rbv d^fiov irpo<r9ifievoCi -rroXX^ KaHinepr^e rCiv &vTt(TTaatuTecjv» 

As to the marked democratical tendency of the proceedings of Kleisthente. 
iOC Aristot Polit ti, 2, II ; iii, 1, 10. 
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But the Solonian oonstitution, though only the foundation, was 
yet the indispensable foundation, of the subsequent democracy ; 
and if the discontents of the miserable Athenian population, ixh 
stead of experiencing his disinterested and healing management, 
had fallen at once into the hands of selfish power-seekers, like 
Kyldn or Peisistratus, the memorable expansion of the Athenian 
mind during the ensuing century would never have taken place, 
and the whole subsequent history of Greece would probably have 
taken a diflR^rent course. Solon left the essential powers of the 
state still in the hands of the oligarchy, and the party combats 
— to be recounted hereafter — between Peisistratus, Lykurgus, 
and Megakles, thirty years after his legislation, which ended in 
the despotism of Peisistratus, will appear to be of the same purely 
oligarchical character as they had been before he was appointed 
archon. But the oligarchy which he established was very dif- 
ferent from the unmitigated oligarchy which he found, so teeming 
with oppression and so destitute of redress, as. his own poems 
testify. 

It was he who first gave both to the citizens of middling 
property and to the general mass, a locus standi against the 
eupatrids ; he enabled the people partially to protect themselves, 
and familiarized them with" the idea of i)rotecting themselves, by 
the peaceful exercise of a constitutional franchise. The new 
force, through which this protection was carried into effect, was 
the public assembly called helia&a,^ regularized and armed with 



* Lysias cont Theomnest A. c. 5, p. 357, who gives iHv ft^ npoarifi^ay if 
HXiaia as a Solonian phrase; though we are led to doubt whether Solon 
can ever have employed it, when wo find Pollux (vii, 5, 22) distinctly 
itating that Solon used the word ivaina to signify what the orators called 
npooTtft^fiara. 

The original and proper meaning of the word *H?uaia is, the public assem- 
bly (see Tittmann, Griech. Staatsverfass. pp. 215-216) ; in subsequent times 
we find it signifying at Athens — 1. The aggregate of six thousand dikasts 
chosen by lot annually and sworn, or the assembled people considered as 
exercising judicial functions j 2. Each of the separate fractions into which 
this aggregate body was in practice subdivided for actual judicial business. 
^EKKXTjffia became the term for the public deliberative assembly properly so 
called, which tould never bo held on the same day that the dikastcries sat 
(D^osthen. cont Timokrat c 21, p. 726): every dikastcrv i* in faoi 
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enlarged prerogatives, and farther strengthened bj its indispen* 
sable ally, — the pro-bouleutic or pre-considering senate. Under 
the Solonian constitution, this force was merely secondary and 
defensive, but after the renovation of Kleisthen^ it became 
paramount and sovereign ; it branched out gradually into those 
numerous popular dikasteries which so powerfully modified l{oth 
public and pnvate Athenian life, drew to itself the undivided 
reverence and submission of the people, and by degrees rendered 
the single magistracies essentially subordinate functions. The 
popular assembly as constituted by Solon, appearing in modified 
efficiency, and tnuned to the office of reviewing and judging the 
general conduct of a past magistrate, — forms the intermediate 
stage between the passive Homeric agora, and those omnipotent 
assemblies and dikasteries which listened to Perikl^ or Demos- 
thenes. Compared with these last, it has in it but a faint streak 
of democracy, — and so it naturally appeared to Aristotle, who 
wrote with a practical experience of Athens in the time of the 
orators ; but compared with the first, or with the ante-Solonian 
constitution (^Attica, it must doubtless have appeared a con* 
cession eminently democratical. To impose upon the eupatrid 
archon the necessity of being elected, or put upon his trial of 
after-acooontability, by the rabble of freemen (such would be the 
phrase in eupatrid society), would be a bitter humiliation to 
those among whom it was first introduced ; for we must recollect 
that this was the most extensive scheme of constitutional reform 
yet propounded in Greece, and that despots and oligarchies shared 
between them at that time the whole Grecian world. As it ap- 
pears that Solon, while constituting the popular assembly with 
its pro-bouleutic senate, had no jealousy of the senate oCAureopa- 

tlways addressed at if it were the assembled people engaged in a specific 
daty. 

I imagine the term *Wu<ua in the time of Solon to hare been used in ita 
original meaning, — the public assembly, perhaps with a connotation of 
employment in judicial proceeding. The fixed number of six thoosand 
does not date before the time of Eleisthenfis, because it is essentially con- 
nected with the ten tribes ; while the subdivision of this body of six thou- 
sand into various bodies of jurors for different courts and purposes did not 
commence, probably, until after the first reforms of Eleisthen§s. I shall 
reyert to this point when I touch upon the latter, and his times. 

VOL. in. 6* 
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gus, and indeed even enlarged its powers, — we may infer thai 
his grand object was, not to weaken the oligarchy generally, bat 
to improve the administration and to repress the miscondact and 
irregularitiefl of the individual archons ; and that too, not by 
diminishing their powers, but by making some degree oi popu- 
larity the condition both of their entry into office, and of their 
safety or honor after it 

It is, in my judgment, a mistake to suppose that Solon trans- 
ferred the judicial power of the archcms to a popular dikastery ; 
these magistrates still continued self-acting judges, deciding and 
condemning without appeal, — not mere presidents of an as- 
sembled jury, as they afterwards came to be during the next 
century.i For the general exercise of such power they were ac- 
countable after their year of office ; and this accountability was 
the security against abuse, — a very insufficient security, yet not 
wholy inoperative. It will be seen, however, presently, that 
these archons, though strong to coerce, and perhaps to oppress, 
small and poor men, — had no means of keeping down rebellious 



' The statement of Platarch, that Solon gave an appeal from the decision 
of the archon to the judgment of the popular dikastery (Plutarch, Solon, 
18), is distrusted by most of the expositors, though Dr. Thiiiwall seems to 
admit it, justifying it by the analogy of Uie ephetas, or judges of appeal, 
constituted by Drako (Hist of Greece, toL ii, ch. xi, p. 46). 

To me it appears that the Drakonian ephetie were not really judges in 
appeal : but be that as it may, the supposition of an appeal from the judg- 
ment of the archon is inconsistent with the known course of Attic procedure, 
and has apparently arisen in Plutarch's mind from confusion with Uie Roman 
provocation which really was an appeal from the judgment of the consol to 
that of the people. Plutarch^s comparison of Solon with Pnblicola leads to 
this suspicion, — KoZ roif ^evyovci Sucijv, lirtxaXelo&ai rdv S^fiov, Cxjirtp 6 
SoAwv rot^ diKoardtn Idctxe (Publicola). The Athenian archon was first a 
judge without appeal ; and afterwards, ceasing to be a judge, he became 
president of a dikastery, performing only those preparatory steps which 
brought the case to an issue fit for decision : but he does not seem ever to 
hare been a judge subject to appeal. 

It is hardly just to Plutarch to make him responsible for the absurd 
remark that Solon rendered his laws intentionally obscure, in order that the 
dikasts might have more to do and greater power: he gires the remark, 
himself, only with the saving expression ^iyerai^ ** it is said;** and we may 
wen doubt whether it was ever seriously intended even by its author, who- 
ever he may hare been. 
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nobles of their own rank, sach as Peisistratus, Lyknrgos, and 
M^akl§8, eadi with his anned followers. When we oompara 
the drawn swords of these ambitions competitors, ending in the 
despotism of one of them, with the vehement parliamentary strife 
between Themistokl^ and Aristeid^s afterwards, peaceably de- 
cided bj the vote of the sovereign people, and never disturbing the 
public tranquillity, — we shall see that the democracy of the en- 
suing century fulfiUed the conditions of order, as well as of pro- 
gress, better than the Solonian constitution. 

To distinguish this Solonian constitution from the democracy 
which followed it, is essential to a due comprehension of the 
progress of the Greek mind, and especially of Athenian affidrs. 
That democracy was achieved by gradual steps, which wiU be 
hereafter d^cribed : Demostben§s and .^^hin^ lived under it 
as a system consummated and in full activity, when the stages of 
its previous growth were no longer matter of exact memory ; 
and the dikasts then assembled in judgment were pleased to 
hear the constitution to which they wero attached identified 
with the names either of Solon, or of Theseus, to which they 
wero no less partial. Their inquisitive contemporary Aristotle 
was not thus misled : but even the most common-place Atheni- 
ans of the century preceding would have escaped the same delu- 
sion. For during the whole course of the democratical movement 
from the Persian invasion down to the Peloponnesian war, and 
especially during the changes proposed by Perikl^ and Epbial- 
t^ thero was always a stronuous party of resistance, who would 
not suffer the people to forget that they had already forsaken, 
and wero on the point of forsaking still moro, the orbit marked 
out by Solon. The illustrious Perikl^ underwent innumerable 
attacks both from the orators in the assembly and from the comic 
writers in the theatro ; and amcmg these sarcasms on the political 
tendencies of the day, we aro probably to number the complaint 
breathed by the poet Eratinuis, of the desuetude into which both 
Sokm and Drako had fallen. ^I swear,i said he, in a fragment 

' Kratinas ap. Plutarch* Solon. 25. — 

npdf Tov loXuvoc icai ApaKovroc, olai vvv 
^pOyovfftv ^Sn T(^ Kaxpv^ rat^ Kippeaiv. 
IsoknU^ pndsei the moderate democracj in earlj Athens, as compam 
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of one of his comedies, by Soloa and Drake, whose woodai 
tablets (of laws) are now employed by people to roast thdr 
barley." The laws of Solon xespecting penal offences, respect* 
ing inheritance and adoption, respecting the private , relations 
generally, etc^ remained for the most part in force ; his quadri- 
partite census also continued, at least for financial purposes until 
the archonship of Nausinikus in 377 B. C. ; so that Cicero and 
others might be warranted in affirming that his laws still pre- 
vailed at Athens : but his political and judicial arrangements had 
undergone a revolution^ not less complete and memorable than 
the character and spirit of the Athenian people generally. The 
choice, by way of lot, of archons and other magistrates, and the 
distribution by lot of the general body of dikasts or jurors into 
pannels for judicial business, may be decidedly considered as not 
belonging to Solon, but adopted afler the revolution of Eleis- 
thenSs ;3 probably, the choice of senators by lot also. The lot 
was a symptoifi of pronounced democraticsd spirit, such as we 
must not seek in the Solonian institutions. 

It is not easy to make out distinctly what was the political po- 
sition of the ancient gentes and phratries, as Solon lefl them. 
The four tribes consisted altogether of gentes and phratries, in- 
somuch that no one could be included in any one of the tribes 
who was not also a member of some gens and phraty. Now the 
new pro-bouleutic or pre-considerate senate consisted of four hun 
dred members, — one hundred from each of the tribes : persons nol 

with that under which be lived ; but in the Orat yii (Areopagitic.) he con- 
nects the former with the names of Solon and Kleisthen^s, while in the 
Orat xii (Panathenaic.)* he considers the former to have lasted from the 
days of Theseus to those of 8olon and Peisistratus. In this latter oradon 
he describes pretty exactly the power which the people possessed under the 
Solonian constitution, — tov rdc &px^ Karacrnjeai xai XaPelv dUijv rrapil 
riJv i^ofiapTovovTuv, which coincides with the phrase of Aristotle ^-r^ 
&pX(lC alpel<r9ai koI tb^vveiv, — supposing upxovTLw to be understood as the 
substantive of i^aftapravovTov. 

Compare Isokrat^, Or. vii, p. 143 (p. 192 Bek.) and p. 150 (902 Bek.), 
and Orat xii, pp. 260-264 (851-^56 Bek.). 

* Cicero, Orat pro Sext Rosdo, c. 25 ; .Mian, V. H. viii, 10. 

' This seems to be the opinion of I>r. Thirlwall, against Wachsmudi ; 
though he speaks with doubt. (History of Greece, vol. ii, ch. 11, p. 48, 
Sded.) 
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induded in anj gens or phratiy could therefore have had no ao* 
oes8 to it The conditions of eligibility were similar, according 
to ancient custom, for the nine archcms, — of course, also, for the 
senate of areopagus. So that there remaiDed onlj the public as- 
sembly, in which an Athenian not a member of these tribes'could 
take part : yet he was a citizen, since he could give his vote for 
archons and senators, and could take part in the annual decision 
of their accountability, besides being entitled to claim redress for 
wrong from the archons in his own person, — while the alien 
could only do so through the intervention of an avouching citi- 
zen, or prostatas. It seeuM, therefore, that all persons not included 
in the four tribes, whatever their grade of fortune might be, were 
on the same level in respect to political privilege as the fourth 
and poorest class of the Solonian census. It has already been 
remarked that, even before the time of Solon, the number of Athe- 
nians not included in the gentes or phratries was probably con- 
siderable : it tended to become greater and greater, since these 
bodies were dose and uoexpansive, while the policy of the new. 
lawgiver tended to invite industrious settlers from other parts of 
Greece to Athens. Such great and increasing inequality of poli- 
tical privilege helps to explain the weakness of the government 
in repelling the aggressions of Peisistratus, and exhibits the im- 
portance of the revolution afterwards wrought by Eleisthen^ 
when he abolished (for all political purposes) the four old tribes, 
and created ten new comprehensive tribes in place of them. 

In regard to the regulations of the senate and the assembly of 
the people, as constituted by Solon, we are altogether without in- 
formation : nor is it safe to transfer to the Solonian constitution 
the infonnation, oomparatiyely ample, which we posses respecting 
these bodies under the later democracy. 

The laws of Solon were inscribed on wooden rollers and trian- 
gular tablets, in the species o€ writing called boustroph§don (lines 
alternating first in>m left to right, and next from right to left, 
like the course of the ploughman), and preserved first in the 
acropolis, subsequently in the prytaneium. On the tablets, called 
kyrbeis, were chiefly commemorated the laws respecting sacred 
rites and sacrifices 'A on the pillars, or rollers, of which there were 

* Plutarch, Solon, 83-25. He parlicnlarly mentions the sixteenth <S|yir: 
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at least sixteen, were placed the regulaticMis respecting matters 
pro&ne. So small are the fragments which have come down to 
us, and so mach has been ascribed to Sokm bj the orators, which 
belongs really to the subsequent times, that it is hardly possible 
to form anj critical judgment respecting the legbU^on as a 
whole, or to discover by whatr general principles or purposes he 
was guided. 

He left unchanged all the previous laws and practices respect- 
ing the crime of homicide, connected as thej were intimatelj 
with the religious feelings of the people. The laws of Drako <m 
this subject therefore remained, but on other subjects, according 
to Plutarch, they were altogether abrogated :> there is, however, 
room for supposing, that the repeal cannot have been so sweep* 
ing as this biographer represents. 

The Solonian laws seem to have borne more or less upon all 
the great departments of human interest and duty. We find 
regulations political and religious, public and private, civil and 
criminal, commercial, agricultural, sumptuary, and disciplinarian. 
Solon provides punishment for crimes, restricts the profession and 
status of the citizen, prescribes detailed rules for marriage aa 
weU as for burial, for the common use of springs and wells, and 
for the mutual interest of conterminous farmers in planting or 
hedging their pr(^>erties. As far as we can judge, from the im- 



we learn, also, that the tliirteenth d^ov contained the eighth law (c. 19) : the 
twenty-first law is alluded to in Harpokradon, y, *Ort ol iroiijToi. 

Some remnants of these wooden roDers existed in the days of Plntarch, in 
the Athenian prytaneinm. See Harpokration and Photins, r, Kvp^fic; 
Aristot Tfp2 UoXiTeiuVt Frag. 35, ed. Neumann ; Enphorion ap. Harpokrat 
*0 Karu^ev vofioc, Bekker, Anecdota, p. 413. 

What we read respecting the a^ovec and the Kvpfietc does not conrey a 
clear idea of them. Besides Aristotle, both Selcukus and Didymus ara 
named as haring written commentaries* expresBly\^nt them (Plutarch, 
Solon, i ; Snidas, r, ^pyeowec] compare also Menrsi^^fiolon, c. 24 ; Vit 
AristoteKs ap. Westermann. Vitamm Scriptt Grasc. p. 404), and the collec- 
tion in Stephan. Tbesaur. p. 1095. 

* Plutarch, 'Solon, c. 17; CyrilL cont Julian, r, p. 169, ed. Spanheim. 
The enumeration of the different admitted justifications for homicide, which 
we find in Ddmosth. cont Aristokrat p. 637, seems rather too copious and 
•ystematic for the age of Drako ; it may have been amended by Solon, os 
perhaps, in an age subsequent to Solon 
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perfect manner in which his laws come before us, there does not 
seem to have been any attempt at a systematic order or dassifi- 
cation. Some of them are mere general and vagae directions, 
while others again run into the extreme of speciality. 

By far the most important c^ all was the amendment of the 
law of debtor and creditor which has already been adverted to, 
and the abdition of the power of &thers and brothers to sell 
their daughters and sisters into slavery. The prohibiticm of all 
contracts <m the security of the body, was itself sufficient to pro- 
duce a vast improvement in the character and condition of the 
poorer population, — a result which seems to have been so sen- 
sibly obtained from the legislation of Solon, that Boeckh and 
some other eminent authors suppose him to have abolished villen- 
age and conferred upon the poor tenants a property in their lands, 
annulling the seignorial rights of the landlord. But this opinion 
rests upon no positive evidence, nor are we warranted in ascribing 
to him any stronger measure in reference to the land, than the 
annulment of the previous mortgages.^ 

The first pillar of his laws contained a regulation respecting 
exportable produce. He forbade the exportation of all produce 
of the Attic soil, except olive-oil alone, and the sanction employed 
to enforce observance of this laif deserves notice, as an illustra- 
tion of the ideas of the time ; — the archon was bound^ on. pain 
of forfeiting one hundred drachms, to pronounce solemn curses 
against every dOfender.^ We are probably to take this prohi- 

^ See Boeckh, Pablic Economy of the Athenians, book iii, sect 5. Titt- 
mann (Griechisch. Staatsverfass. p. 651) and others hare supposed (from 
Aristot Folit ii, 4, 4) that Solon enacted a law to limit the quantity of land 
which any individual citizen might acquire. But the passage does not seem 
to me to bear out such an opinion. 

' Plutarch, Solon, 24. The Jirtt law^ howeyer, is said to have related 
to the insuring of a maintenance to wires and orphans (Harpokration, y, 

By a law of Athens (which marks itself out as belonging to the century 
after Solon, by the fulness of its provisions, and by the number of steps and 
official persons named in it), the rooting up of an olive-tree in Attica was 
forbidden, under a penalty of two hundred drachms for each tree so de- 
stroyed,— except for sacred purposes, or to the extent of two trees per 
annum for the convenience of the proprietor (Ddmosthen. cont Makartat c 
16, p. 1074^ 
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bition in oonjanctipn with other objects said to have been contem- 
plated by Solon, especiallj tbe encooragement of artisans and 
manafacturers at Athens. Observing, we are told, that many 
new emigrants were just then flocking into Attica to seek an 
establishment, in consequence of its greater security, he was 
anxious to turn them rather to manufacturing industry than to 
the cultivation of a soil naturally poorJ He forbade the grant- 
ing of citizenship to any emigrants, except such as had quitted 
irrevocably their former abodes, and come to Athens for the pur- 
pose of carrying on some industrious profession ; and in order to 
prevent idleness, he directed the senate of/^eopagus to keep 
watch over the lives of the citizens generally, and punish every 
one who had no course of regular liU>or to support him. If a 
father had not taught his son some art or profession, Solon relieved 
the son from all obligation to maintain him in his old age. And 
it was to encourage the multiplication of these artisans, that he 
insured, or sought to insure, to the residents in Atdca a monop- 
oly of all its landed produce except olive-oil, which was raised in 
abundance more than sufficient for their wants. It was his wish 
that the trade with foreigners should be carried on by exporting 
the produce of artisan labor, instead of the produce of land.^ 

This commercial prohibition is founded on principles substan- 
tially sinylar to those which were acted upon in the early history 
of Englimd, with reference both to com and to wod, and in other 
European countries also. In so far as it was at all operative, it 
tended to lessen the total quantity of produce raised upon the 
soil of Attica, and thus to keep the price of it from rising, — a 
purpose less objectionable — if we assume that the legislator is 



* Plutarch, Solon, 22. raXc texvatc a^iufia irepu^xe, 

'Plutarch, Solon, 22-24. According to Herodotus, Solon had enacted 
that the anthorities should punish every man with deadi who could not show 
a regular mode of industrious life (Herod, ii, 177 ; Diodor. i, 77). 

So severe a punishment is not credible ; nor is it likelj that Solon bor* 
rowed his idea ftt>m Egypt 

According to Pollux (viii, 6) idleness was punished by atimy (civil dis* 
ftunchisement) under Drako : under Solon, this pnnishment only took effect 
against the person who had been convicted of it on three successive occa- 
aions. See Meursius, Solon, c 1 7 ; and the " Areopagus " of the samt 
aathor, c 8 and 9 ; and Taylor, Lectt Lysiac. cap. 10. 
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to interfere at all ^ than that of our late Com Laws, whidi were 
destined to prevent the price of grain from idling. But the law 
of Solon must have been altogether inoperative, in reference to 
the great articles of human subsistence ; for Attica imported, both 
lai^tlj and oonstantlj, grain and salt provisions, — probablj, 
also, wool and flax for the spinning and weaving of thie women, 
and certainly timber for building. Whether the law was ever 
enforced with reference to figs and honey, may well be doubted ; 
at least these productions of Attica were in after-times generally 
consumed and celebrated throughout Greece. Probably also^ in 
the time of Solon, the silver-mines of Laureium had hardly 
begun to be worked : these afterwards became highly productive, 
and furnished to Athens a commodity for foreign payments not 
less convenient than lucrative.^ 

It is interesting to notice the anxiety, both of S<^on and of Drakoy 
to enfbrce among their fellow-citizens industrious and self-main- 
taining habits ;9 and we shall find the same sentiment proclaimed 
by Perikl^ at the time when Athenian power was at its maxi- 
mum. Nor ought we to pass over this early manifestation in 
Attica, of an opinion equitable and tolerant towards sedentary 
industry, which in most o.lier parts of Greece was regarded as 
comparatively dishonorable. The general tone of Grecian sen- 
timent recognized no 'occupations as perfectly worthy of a free 
citizen except arms, agriculture, and athletic and musical exer- 
cises ; and the proceedings of the Spartans, who kepi aloof even 
from agriculture, and lefl it to their Helots, were admired, though 
they could not be copied throughout most part of the Hellenic 
world. Even minds like Plato, Aristotle, and Xenophon con- 
curred to a considerable extent in this feeling, which they justified 
on the ground that the sedentary life and unceasing house-work 
of the artisan was inconsistent with military aptitude : the town- 
occupations are usually described by a word which carries with 
it contemptuous ideas, and though recognized as indispensable to 
the existence of the city, are held suitable only for an inferior and 
semi-privileged order of citizens. This, the received sentiment 

^ Xenophon, De Vectigalibos, iii, 2. 

• Thucyd. ii, 40 (the fancral oration delivered by Perikles), — Koi rd 
weve<r&ai ovx ^uoXoyelv rtvi ahxp^t i^' oi dia^evyeiv ipy<t> oiaxicv. 
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among Greeks, as well as foreigners, found a strong and growing 
opposition at Athens, as I have already said, — corroborated 
also bj a similar feeling at Corinth.^ The trade of Corinth, as 
well as of Chalkis in Euboea, was extensive, at a time when that 
of Athens had scarce an j existence. But while the despotism 
of Periander can hardlj have failed to operate as a discourage- 
ment to industry at Corinth, the contemporaneous legislation of 
Solon provided for traders and artisans a new home at Athens, 
giving the first encouragement to that numerous town-population 
both in the city and in the Peineeus, which we find actually 
residing there in the succeeding century. The multiplication df 
such town-residents, both citizens and metics, or non-freemen, was 
a capital ^m^ in the onward march of Athens, since it determined 
not merely the extension of her trade, but also the preeminence 
of her naval force, — and thus, as a farther consequence, lent ex 
traordinary vigor to her democratical government It seems, 
moreover, to have been a departure from the primitive temper of 
Atticism, which tended both to cantonal residence and rural oc- 
cupation. We have, therefore, the greater interest in noting the 
first mention of it as a consequence of the Solonian legislation. 

To Solon is first owing the^admission of a power of testamen- 
tary bequest at Athens, in all cases in which a man had no le- 
gitimate children. According to the preexisting custom, we may 
rather presume that if a deceased person left neither children 
nor blood relations, his property descended, as at Rome, to his 
gens and phratry.» Throughout most rude states of society, the 
power of willing is unknown, as among the ancient Germans, — 
among the Romans prior to the twelve tables, — in the old laws 
of the Hindus,^ etc. Society limits a man's interest or power of 

• Herodot ii, 167-177: compare Xenophon, (Economic iv, 3. 

The nnboanded derision, however, which Aristophan^ heaps upon Kle6n 
as a tanner, and upon Hyperbolas as a lamp-maker, proves that, if any man- 
B&ctarer engaged in politics, his party opponents found enough of the old 
sentiment remaining to torn it to good account against him. 

• This seems the just meaning of the words, h r^ yivei roi rct^irorof 
iSn Tu xpVf*(iTa nal rbv oUov KarafjiiveiVy for that early day (Plutarch, Solon, 
21 ) : compare Meier, De Gentilitate Attidi, p. 33. 

• Tacitus, German, c, 20; Halhed, Preface to Gentoo Ck)de, p. i, iii; Mill*i 
History of British India, b. ii, ch. iv, p. 214. 
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enjoTment to his life, aad considers liis reladves as having joint 
reversionary claims to his property, which take effect, in certain 
determinate proportions, after his death ; and this view was the 
more likely to prevail at Athens, inasmudi as the perpetuity of 
the family sacred rites, in whidi the children and near relatives 
partook of right, was considered hy the Athenians as a matter of 
public as well as of private concern. Solon gave permission to 
every man dying withoat children to bequeathe his property by will 
as he should think fit, and the testament was maintained, unless 
it could be shown to have been procured by some compulsion or 
improper seduction. Speaking generally, this continued to be 
the law throughout the historical times of Athens. Sons, wher- 
ever there were sons, succeeded to the property of their &ther in 
equal shares, with the obligation of giving out their sisters in 
marriage along with a certain dowry. If there were no sons, 
then the daughters succeeded, though the &ther might by will, 
within certain limits, determine the person to whom they should 
be married, with their rights of succession attached to them ; or 
might, with the consent of hii daughters, make by will certain 
other arrangements about his property. A person who had no 
children, or direct lineal descendants, might bequeathe his prop- 
erty at pleasure : if he died without a will, first his father, then 
his brother or brother's children, next his sister or sister's child- 
ren succeeded : if none such existed, then the cousins by the 
father's side, next the cousins by the mother's side, — the male 
line of descent having preference over the female. Such was the 
principle of the Solonian laws of succession, though the particu- 
lars are in several ways obscure and doubtful.^ Solon, it appears, 
was the first who gave power of superseding by testament the 
rights of agnates and gentiles to succession, — a proceeding in 
consonance with his plan of encouraging both industrious occupar 

* ' See the DisscrUtion of Bunsen, De Jure Hercditario Athcniensiam, pp. 
28, 29; and Hermann S<;heUing, De Solonis Legibos ap. Oratk Atticos, 
eh. xvii. 

The adopted son was not allowed to bequeathe by will that property of 
which adoption had made him the poescssor : if he left no legitimate chil 
dren, the hcirg at law of the adopter claimed it as of right (Demosthen. 
eont Leochar. p. llOOj cont Stephan. B. p. 1133; Bimaen, ut tup. ppi 
55-58). 
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tion and the oonseqaent multiplicatioa of indiTidual aoqnisi* 
tions.1 

It has been already mentioned that Solon forbade the sale of 
daughters or sisters into slavery, by fathers or brothers, — a prohi- 
bition which shows how mach females had before been looked upon 
as articles of property. And it would seem that before his time 
the violation of a free woman must have been punished at the 
discretion of the magistrates ; for we are told that he was the 
first who enacted a penalty of one hundred drachms against the 
offender, and twenty drachms against the seducer of a free 
woman.9 Moreover, it is said that he forbade a bride when 
given in marriage to carry with her any personal ornaments and 
appurtenances, except to the extent of three robes and certain 
matters of furniture not very valuable.^ Solon farther imposed 
upon women several restraints in regard to proceedings at the 
obsequies of deceased relatives : he forbade profuse demonstra- 
tions of sorrow, singing of composed dirges, and costly sacrifices 
and contributions ; he limited strictly the quantity of meat and 
drink admissible for the funeral banquet, and prohibited nocturnal 
exit, except in a car and with a light It appears that both in 
Greece and Rome, the feelings of duty and affection on the part 
of surviving relatives prompted them to ruinous expense in 
a funeral, as well as to unmeasured efilnions both of grief and 
conviviality; and the general necessity experienced for inter- 
ference of the law is attested by the remark of Plutarch, that 
similar prohibitions to those enacted by Solon were likewise in 
force at his native town of Chaeroneia.^ 



' Plutarch, Solon, 21. tH xpVfi<^fOt KTr/fiaTa ruv Ix^tqv hroiijaev. 

' According to JBschin^ (cont Timarch. pp. 16-78), the punishment 
enacted by Solon against the irpoayaydct or procorer, in such cases of sedoc 
tion, was death. 

' Plntarch, Solon, 20. These ^epvai were independent of the dowry of 
the bride, for which the hnsband, when he rgceived it, commonly gave secu- 
rity, and repaid it in the event of his wife's death : see Bnnsen, De Jure 
Hered. Ath. p. 43. 

^ Plutarch, L c. The Solonian restrictions on the subject of funerals were 
to a great degree copied in the twelve tables at Borne: see Cicero, De Legg. 
ii, 23, 24. He esteems it a right thing to put the rich and the poor on a 
level in respect to fnnenil ceremonies. Plato follows an opposite idea, and 
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Other penal enactments c^ Solon are yet to be mentionecL He 
forbade absolutely evil-speaking with respect to the dead : he for- 
bade it likewise with respect to the living, either in a temple or 
before judges or archons, or at any public festival, — on paiu 
of a forfeit of three drachms to the person aggrieved, and two 
more to the public treasury. How mild the general character of 
his punishments was, may be judged by this law against foul 
language, not less than by the law before mentioned against 
rape : both the one and the other of these offences were much 
more severely dealt with under the subsequent law of democrat- 
ical Athens. The peremptory edict against speaking ill of a 
deceased person, though doubtless springing in a great degree 
from disinterested repugnance, is traceable also in part to that 
fear of the wrath of the departed which strongly possessed the 
early Greek mind. 

It seems generally that Solon determined by law the outlay 
for the public sacrifices, though we do not know what were his 
particular directions : we are told that he reckoned a sheep and a 
medimnus (of wheat or barley ?) as equivalent, either of them, to 
a drachm, and that he also prescribed the prices to be paid for 
first-rate oxen intended for solemn occasions. But it astonishes 
us to see the large recompense which he awarded out of the 
public treasury to a victor at the Olympic or Isthmian games : 
to the former Rve hundred drachms, equal to one year's income 
of the highest of the four classes on the census ; to the latter 

limits the expense of funerals npon a graduated scale, according to the census 
of the deceased (Legg. zii, p. 959). 

Dtoostheote (cont Hakartat p 1071 ) gives what he calls the Solonian 
law on funerals, different from Plutarch on seyeral points. 

UngoTemable excesses of grief among the female sex are sometimes 
mentioned in Grecian towns : see the fiavLKbv nev&oQ among the Milesian 
women (Polysen. viii, 63) : the Milesian women, howeyer, had a tinge of 
Karian feeling. 

Compare an instmctiye inscription, recording a law of the Greek citj of 
Gambreion in .£olic Asia Minor, wherein the dress, the proceedings, and the 
time of allowed mourning, for men, women, and children who had lost their 
relatives, arc strictly prescribed under severe penalties (Franz, FOnf Inschrif- 
ten und funf Stiulte \n Kleinasien, Berlin, 1840, p. 17). Expensive cere- 
monies in the celebration of marriage are forbidden by some of the old 
Scandinavian laws (Wildii, Das GilUc iwcsen im Mittclalter, p. 18). 
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one handred drachms. The magnitode of these rewards strikes 
us the iiMH*e when we compare them with the fines on rape and 
eyil speaking ; and we cannot be surprised that the philosopher 
Xenophanes noticed, with some degree of severity, the extrava- 
gant estimate ^f this species of excellence, current among the 
Grecian cities.^ At the same time, we must remember both 
that these Pan-Hellenic sacred games presented the chief visible 
evidence of peace and sympathy among the numerous commu- 
nities of Greece, and that in the time of Solon, factitious reward 
was still needful to encourage them. In respect to land and 
agriculture, Solon proclaimed a public reward of five drachms 
for every wolf brought in, and one drachm for every wolTs cub : 
the extent of wild land has at all times been considerable in 
Attica. He also provided rules respecting the use of wells be- 
tween neighbors, and respecting the planting in conterminous 
olive-grounds. Whether any of these regulations continued in 
operation during the better-known period of Athenian history 
cannot be safely affirmed.^ 

In respect to tbefl, we find it stated that Solon repealed the 
punishment of death which Drake had annexed to that crime, and 
enacted as a penalty, compensation to an amount double the value 
of the property stolen. The simplicity of this law perhaps affords 
ground for presuming that it really does belong to Solon, but the 
law whi^ prevailed during the time of the orators respecting 
thefts must have been introduced at some later period, since it 

' Plutarch, SolOn, 23. XenophaocSf Frag. 2, ed. Schneidewin. If Dioge- 
n^ is to be tnisted, the rewards were oven larger anterior to Solon: ho 
reduced them (Diog. 1. i, 55). 

' Flntarch, Solon, c 2*3. SeeSuidas, y, ^eiaofie^a, 

* See the laws in DSmosthen. cont Timokrat pp. 733-736. Notwith- 
standing the opinion both of Heraldus (Animadversion, in Salmas. iv, S) 
and of Meier (Attischer Prozess, p. 356), I cannot imagine anything more 
than the basis of these laws to be Solonian, — thoy indicate a state of Attic 
procedore too much elaborated for that day (Lysias c Theomn. p. 356). The 
word mdoKoKKy belongs to Solon, and probably the penalty of five days' 
confinement in the stocks, for the thief who had not restored what he bad 
stolen. 

Aulns Gell. (xi, 18) mentions the Bimple pcena dupli : in the authors from 
whom he copied, it is evident that Solon was stated to have enacted this law 
generally for cdl thefts : we cannot tell from whom he copied, but in another 
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«suters into cBstinctioiis and mentions both places and forms of 
procedure, which we cannot reasonably refer to the 46th Oljm- 
piad. The pablic dinners at the prjtaneium, of which the 
archcms and a select few partook in common, were also either 
first established, or perhaps only more strictly regulated, bj 
Solon: he ordered barley cakes for their ordinary meals, and 
wheaten loaves for festival days, prescribing how often each per- 
son should dine at the table.^ The honor of dining at the table 
of the prytaneium was maintained throughout as a valuable re- 
ward at the disposal of the government 

Among the various laws of Solon, there are few which have 
attracted more notice than that which pronounces the man, who ia 
a sedition stood aloof and took part with neither side, to be dis- 
honored and disfranchised.^ Strictly speaking, this seems more 
in the nature of an emphatic moral denunciation, or a religious 
curse, than a legal sanction ci^mble of being formally applied in 
an individusd case and afler judicial trial, — though the sentence 
of atlmy, under the more elaborated Attic procedure, was both 
definite in its penal consequences and also judicially delivered. 
"We may, however, follow the course of ideas under which Solon 
was induced to write this sentence on his tables, and we may trace 
the influence of similar ideas in later Attic institutions. It is 
obvious that his denunciation is confined to that special case in 
which a sedition has already broken out : we must suppose that 
Kylon has seized the acropolis, or that Peisistratus, Megaklds, 
and Lykurgus are in arms at the head of their partisans. As- 
suming these leaders to be wealthy and powerful men, which 

part of his work, he copies a Solonian law from the wooden u^eg on the 
anthoritj of Aristotle (ii, 12). 

Plato, in his Laws, prescribes the p<ma dupU in oil cases of theft, without 
distinction of drcnmstances (Legg. iz, p. 857; xii, p. 941)*, it was also 
the primitiTe law of Borne : ** Fotoemnt forom duplo condemnari, feenera- 
torem qnadmplo." ( Cato, De Be Bnstidl, Prooemiom), — that is to saj, in 
cases of/urtum nee mani/estum (Walter, Geschichte des Bomisch. Bechts. 
sect 757). 

* Plntarch, Solon, 24; AthensB. iv, p. 137 ; Diogen. LaCrt i, 58 : icdl irpu- 
Tog ri^ ewayuyi^ V(5v iwia iipxovntv knoiffffev, elcrb cvvetfretVy — -'wherOi. 
perhaps, (TvvdeiirveZv is the proper reading. 

' Plntarch, Solon, 30, and De^Serft Knminis TlndictH, p. 650; Anlns Qell 

fi,ia. 
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would in all probability be the fact, the constituted authority — 
such as Solon saw before him in Attica, even afler his own or- 
ganic amendments — was not strong enough to maintain the 
peace ; it became, in fact, itself one of the contending parties. 
Under such given circumstances, the sooner every citizen publicly 
declared his adherence to some one of them, the eariier this sus- 
pension of legal authority was likely to terminate. Nothing was 
60 mischievous as the indifference of the mass, or their disposi- 
tion to let the combatants fight out the matter among themselves, 
and then to submit to the victor :^ nothing was so likely to en- 
courage aggression on the part of an ambitious malcontent, as the 
conviction that,. if he could once overpower the small amount of 
physical force which surrounded the archons and exhibit himself 
in armed possession of the prytaneium or the acropolis, he might 
immediately count upon passive submission on the part of all the 
freemen without Under the state of feeling which Solon incul- 
cates, the insurgent leader would have to calculate that every 
man who was not actively in his favor would be actively against 
him, and this would, render his enterprise much more dangerous ; 
indeed, he could then never hope to succeed except on the double 
supposition of extraordinary pc^larity in his own person, and 
universal detestation of the existing government He would thus 
be placed under the influence of powerful deterring motives, and 
mere ambition would be far less likely to seduce him into a course 
which tlireatened nothing but ruin, unless under such encourage- 
ments from the preexisting public opinion as to make his success 
a result desirable for the community. Among the small political 
societies of Greece, — and especially in the age of Solon, when the 
number of despots in other parts of Greece seems to have been at 
its maximum, — every government, whatever might be its form, 
was sufficiently weak to make its overthrow a matter of compara- 
tive facility. Unless upon the supposition of a band of foreign 
mercenaries, — which would render it a government of naked force, 
and which the Athenian lawgiver would of course never contem- 
plate, — there was no other stay for it except a positive and pro- 
nounced feeling of attachment on the part of the mass of dtizena: 

* See a case of such indifierence manifested by the people of Argots in 
Plutarch's Life of Aratos, c. 27. 
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indifference on their part would render them a prej to every daring 
man of wealth who chose to become a conspirator. That thej 
should be ready to come forward not only with voice but with arms, 
— and that they should be known beforehand to be so, — was es- 
sential to the maintenance of every good Grecian government 
It was salutary in preventing mere personal attempts at revolution, 
and pacific in its tendency, even where the revolution had actually 
broken out, — because, in the greater number of cases, the pro- 
portion of partisans would probably be very unequal, and the 
inferior party would be compelled to renounce their hopes. 

It will be observed that in this enactment of Solon, the exist- 
ing government is ranked merely as one of the contending parties. 
The virtuous dtizen is enjoined not to come forward in its sup- 
port, but to come forward at all events, either for it or against 
it: positive and early action is all that is pi\ scribed to him as 
matter of duty. In the age of Solon, there was no political idea 
or system yet current which could be assumed as an unquestion- 
able datum, — no conspicuous standard to which the citizens could 
be pledged under all circumstances, to attach themselves. The 
option lay only between a mitigated oligarchy in possession and 
a despot in possibility ; a contest wherein the affections of the 
people could rarely be counted upon in favor of the established 
government But this neutrality in respect to the constitution was 
at an end afler the revolution of Kleisthen^, when the idea of 
the sovereign people and the democratical institutions became 
both familiar and precious to every individual citizen. We shall 
hereafter find the Athenians binding themselves by the most sin- 
cere and solemn oaths to uphold their democracy against all 
attempts to subvert it; we shall discover in them a sentiment not 
less positive and uncompromising in its direction, than energetie 
in its inspirations. But while we notice this very important 
change ia their character, we shall at the same time perceive t^t 
the wise precautionary recommendation of Solon, to obviate se- 
dition by an oarly declaration of the impartial pubUc hei^^^ 
two contending leaders, was not lost upon them. Such, i* point 
of fact, was the purpose of that salutary and protectire institn- 
tion which is called Ostracism. When two party-leaders, in the 
early stages of the Athenian democracy, ea<i pcw^rful in «dhe- 

TOL.11L 7 lOoa 
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rents and influence, had become passionately embaiked in bitter 
and prolonged opposition to each other, snch opposition was like! j 
to condact one or other to violent measures. Over and above the 
hopes of party triumph, each might well fear that if he himself 
continued within the bounds of legality, he might fall a victim to 
aggre^ive proceedings on the part of his antagonists. To ward 
off this formidable danger, a public vote was called for to deter- 
mine which of the two should go into temporary banishment, 
retaining his property and unvisited by any disgrace. A number 
of citizens, not less than six thousand, voting secretly and there- 
fore independently, were required to take part, pronouncing upon 
one or other of these eminent rivals a seqf^Bce of exile fbr ten 
years: the one who remained became of course more powerful, 
yet less in a situation to be driven into anti-constitutional courses, 
than he was before. I shall in a future chapter speak again of this 
wise precaution, and vindicate it against some erroneous interprota- 
tions to which it has given rise ; at present, I n^rely notice its anal- 
ogy with the previous Solonian law, and its tendency to accomplish 
the same purpose of tenninating a fierce party-feud by artificially 
calling in the votes of the mass of impartial citizens against one 
or other of the leaders, — with this imp<Htant difference, thai 
while Solon assumed the hostile parties to be actually in arms, 
the ostracism averted that grave public calamity by applying its 
remedy to the premonitory symptoms. 

I have already considered, in a previous chapter, the directions 
given by Solon for the more orderly recital of the Homeric 
poems ; and it is curious to contrast his reverence for the <Ad epic 
with the unqualified repugnance which he manifested towards 
Thespis and the drama, — then just nascent, and holding out 
little promise of its subsequent excellence. Tragedy and comedy 
were now beginning to be grafted on the lyric and choric song. 
First, one actor was provided to relieve the chorus, — subse 
<^ently, two actors were introduced to sustain fictitious characters 
An^ carry on a dialogue, in such manner that the songs of tho 
chonK and the interlocution of the actors formed a continuous 
piece. ISolon, afler having heard Thespis acting (as all the early 
composers did, both tragic and comic) in his own comedy, asked 
him afterwar<aa if he was not ashamed to pronounce sudi false- 
hoods before so large an audience. And when Thespis answered 
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' tliat there was no harm in saying and doing such things merely 

^ for amusement, Solon indignantly exclaimed, striking the ground 

with his stick,! ** If once we come to praise and esteem such 
amusement as this, we shall quickly find the effects of it in our 
daily transactions." For the authenticity of this anecdote it 
would be rash to vouch, but we may at least treai it as the pro- 
test of some early philosopher against the deceptions of the 
drama ; and it is interesting, as marking the incipient struggles 
of that literature in which Athens *aflerwards attained such un- 
rivalled excellence. * 
It would appear that all the laws of Solon were proclaimed, 
inscribed, and accepted without either discussion or resistance. 
He is said to have described them, not as the best laws which he 
could himself have imagined, but as the best which he could 
have induced the people to accept ; he gave them validity f(^ the 
space of ten years, for which period* both the senate collectively 
and the archons individually swore to observe them with fidelity, 
under penalty, in case of noa-observaoce, <^ a golden statue, as 
lai^e as life, to be erected at Delphi. But though the acceptance 
of the laws was accomplished without difficulty, it was not found 
so easy either for the people to understand and obey, or for the 
framer to explain them. Every day, persons came to Solon 
either >dth praise, or criticism, or suggestions of various improve- 
ments, or questions as to the construction of particular enact- 
ments; until at last he became tired of this endless process of 
reply and vindication, which was seldom successAil either in re- 
moving obscurity or in satisfying complainants. Foreseeing that, 
if he remained, he would be compelled to make changes, he obtained 
leave of absence from his countr3rmen for ten years, trusting that 
before the expiration of that period they would have become ao- 
customed to his laws. He quitted his native city, in Ahe full 
certainty that his laws would remain unrepealed until his return ; 
I for, says Herodotus, ^ the Athenians cotUd not repeal them, since 
they were bound by solemn oaths to observe them for ten years." 
The unqualified manner in which the historian here speaks of an 
oath, as if it created a sort of physical necessity, and shut out all 



\ 



^ Plutarch, Solon, 29 } Diogen. LaCrt. i, 59. 
' Flutarch, Solon, 15. 
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possibility of a contrary result, deserves^ notice as iUastrating 
.Gredan sentiment^ 

On departing from Athens, Solon first visited Egypt, where he 
eonunonicated largely with Psendphis of Heliopolis and Simchis 
of Sais, Egyptian priests, who had much to tell respecting their 
ancient history, and from whom he learned matters, real or pre- 
tended, far transcending in alleged antiquity the oldest Grecian 
genealogies, — especially the history of. the vast submerged isl- 
and of Atlantis, and the war which the ancestors of the Athenians 
Had successfully carried on against it, nine thousand years before. 
Solon is said to have commenced an epic poem upon this subject, 
but he did not live to finish it, and nothing of it now remains. 
From Egypt he went to Cyprus, where he visited the small town 
of .£reia, said to have been originally founded by Demophdn, 
son of Theseus ; it was then under the dominion of the prince 
Philokyprus, — each town in Cyprus having its own petty prince. 
It was situated near the river EUarius, in a position precipitous 
and secure, but inconvenient and ill-supplied ; and Solon per- 
suaded Philokyprus to quit the old site, and establish a new town 
down in the fertile plain beneath. He himself siayed and became 
oekist of the new establishment, making all the regulations 
requisite for its safe and prosperous march, whidi was indeed so 
decisively manifested that many new settlers flocked into the new 
plantation, called by Philokyprus SoU, in honor of Solon. To 
our deep regret, we are not permitted to know what these regu- 
lations were ; but the general fact is attested by the poems of 
Solon himself, and the lines, in which he bade farewell to Philo- 
kyprus on quitting the island, are yet before us. On the dispo- 
sitions of this prince, his poem bestowed unqualified commen- 
dation.2 

' Herodot. i, 29. lohjv^ hv^p 'A^ijvaloc, 5f ^k'&rivaioiai vSfiovc KeXtitcatn 
noiTfaaCt &ne6^ftffae trea dixa^ Iva <5^ ft^ riva ruv v6/iov dvayKotr^ Xifcai 
T&v i&ero' airol yhp oi)K oloi re ifcav uirb iroifjaat 'A'&tfvaloi' 
dpKioLai ydp fieyaXoiat Kareixovro, deKa krea xpvaea^cu vofioiat 
roi>c &v a^t IoTmv ^tcu. 

One hundred years is the term stated by Plntarch (Solon, 25). 

'Platarch, Solon, 26; Herodot y, 113. The statements of Diogente, 
thai Solon fbmided Soli In Eilikia, and that he died in Cyprus, are not 
worthy of credit (Diog. Laflrt. i, 51-62). 
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Besides Lis visit to Egypt and CTpras, a story was also current 
of his having conversed with the Lydian king Croesus, at Sardis ; 
and the communication said to have taken place between them, 
has been woven by Herodotus into a sort of moral tale, which 
forms one of the most beautiful episodes in his whole history. 
Though this tale has been told and retold as if it were genuine 
history, yet, as it now stands, it is irreconcilable with chronology, 
— although, very possibly, Solon may at some time or other have 
visited Sardis, and seen Croesus as hereditary prince.^ 

^ Plutarch tells as that soreral authors rejected the reality of this intenriew 
as being chronologically impossible. It is to be recollected that the question 
all turns upon the interview as dacnbed by Herodotus and its alleged sequel ; 
'or that there may have been an interview between Solon and Crcssus at 
Sardis, at some period between b. 0. 594 and 560, is possible, though not 
shown. 

It is evident that Solon made no mention of any interview with Croesus 
in his poems; otherwise, the dispute would have been setded at once. 
Now this, in a man like Solon, amounts to negative evidence of some value 
for he noticed in his poems both Egypt and the prince Philokyprus in 
Cyprus, and had there been any conversation so ilnpressive as that which 
Herodottis relates, between him and Croesus, he could hardly have feuled to 
mention it 

Wesseling, Larcher, Volney, and Mr. Clinton, all try to obviate the chro- 
iM^ogical difficulties, and to save the historical character of this interview. 
but in myjudgment unsuccessfully. See Mr. Clinton's F. H. ad ann. 546 
B. 0., and Appendix, c 17, p. 298. The chronological data are these, — 
Croesus was bom in 595 b. c, one year before the legislation of Solon : he 
succeeded to his father at the age of thirty-five. In 560 b. 0. : he was over- 
thrown, and Sardis captured, in 546 b. c, by Cyrus. 

Mr. Clinton, after Wesseling and the others, supposes that Croesus was 
king jointly with his father Halyattds, during the lifetime of the latter, and 
that Solon visited Lydia and conversed with Croesus during this joint reign 
in 570 B. c. *' We may suppose that Solon left Athens in b. c. 575, about 
twenty years after his archonship, and returned thither in b. o. 565, about 
five years before the usurpation of Peisistratus.'' (p. 300.) Upon which 
hypothesis we may remark : — 

1. The arguments whereby Wesseling and Mr. Clinton endeavor to show 
that Croesus was king jointly with his fother, do not sustain the conclusion. 
The passage of Nikolaus Damaskenus, which is produced to show that it was 
Halyattfis (and not Croesus) who conquered Earia, only attests that Halyat- 
t6s marched with an armed force into Earia {M Kapiav arpareifov) : this 
same author states, that Croesus was deputed by Halyatt^ to govern 
Adramytthm and the plain ofTMbi {upxtiv Lirodeiuyiiho^)^ but Mr. Clinton 
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Bat eren if no chronological objections existed, the moral ptuv 
pose of the tale is so prcHninent, and penrades it so systemat- 

Btretches this testimony to an inadmissible- extent when he makes it tanta- 
mount to a conquest of ^olit by Halyattes, ("so that jEolis is ahrmdif am* 
(pieredP) Nothing at all is said aboat JEolis, or the cities of the .£olic 
Greeks, in this passage of Nikolaos, which repreients Oobsos as goreming a 
sort of satrapy under his father Halyattes, just as Cyras the younger did in 
aftei^times under Artaxerx^. And the expression of Herodotus, Inei re, 
dwro^ Tov irarpdc, iKpUrriae r^c ^XVC ^ KpolaoCf appears to me, when taken 
along with the context, to indicate a bequest or nomination of successor, and 
not a donation daring life. 

2. The hypothesis, therefore, that Cnssus was king 670 b. o^ daring the 
lifetime of his father, is one purely gratuitous, resorted to on account of the 
chronological difficulties connected with the account of Herodotus. But it 
is quite insufficient for such a porpose ; it does not save -us from the neces- 
sity of oontradi<iting Herodotus in most of his particulars ; there may, per- 
haps, hare been an interview between Solon and Cnssus in b. c. 570, but it 
cannot be the interview described by Herodotus. That interview takes place 
within ten years after the promulgation of Solon^s laws, — at the maximum 
of the power of Crcesus, and after numerous conquests effected by himself 
as king, — at a time when Croesus had a son old enough to be married and 
to command armies (Herod, i, 85), — at a time, moreover, immediately pre 
ceding the turn of his fortunes from prosperity to adversity, first in the 
death of his son, succeeded by two years of mourning, which were put an 
end to {irhr^eoc dn-^ovae, Herod, i, 46) by the stimulus of war with the Per- 
sians. That war, if we read the events of it as described in Herodotus, 
cannot have lasted more than three or four years, — so that the interview 
between Solon and Croesus, as Herodohu conceived it, may be fairly stated to 
have occurred within seven years before the capture of Sardis^ 

If we put together all these conditions, it will appear that the interview 
recounted by Herodotus is a chronological impossibility : and Kiebuhr (Bom. 
Gesch. vol. i, p. 579) is right in saying that the historian has fallen into a 
mistake of ten olympiads, or forty years ; his recital would consist with 
chronology, if we suppose that the Solonian legislation were referable to 554 
B. o., and not 594. 

In my judgment, this is an illustrative tale, in which certain real charac- 
ters,— Croesus and Solon; and certain real facts, — the great power and 
succeeding ruin of the former by the victorious arm of Cyrus, — together 
with certain facts probably altogether fictitious, such as the two sons of 
Croesus, the Phyrgian Adrastus and his history, the hunting of the mis- 
chievous wild boar on Mount Olympus the ultimate preservation of Crowns, 
etc., are put together so as to convej an impressive moral lesson. The 
whole adventure of Adrastus and the son of Croesus is depicted in language 
eminently beautiful and poetical. 

Plutarch treats the impressiveness and suitableness of this narrative as 
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kaStyf from beginning to end, that these internal groonds are of 
AemselTes safficientlj strong to impeach its credibility as a 
matter of fact, unless sach doubts happen to be outweighed — 
which in this case they are not — by good contemporary testi- 
mony. The narrative of Solon and Croesus can be taken for 
nothing else but an illustrative fiction, borrowed by Herodotus 
from some pliilosopher, and clothed in his own peculiar beauty ol 
expression, which on this occasion is more decidedly poetical than 
is habitual with him. I cannot transcribe, and I hardly dare to 
abridge it The vainglorious Croesus, at the summit of his con- 
quests and his riches, endeavors to win from his visitor Sokm an 
opinion that he is the happiest of mankind. The latter, after 
having twice preferred to him modest and meritorious Grecian 
dtijsens, at length reminds hiih that his vast wealth and power 
are o£ a tenure too precarious to serve as an evidence of happi- 
ness, — that the gods are jealous and meddlesome, and often 
make the show of happiness a mere prelude to extreme disaster, 
— and that no man's life can be called happy until the whole of 
it has been played out, so that it may be seen to be out of the 
reach of reverses. Croesus treats this opinion as absurd, but ^ a 
great judgment from God fell upon him, after Solon was depart- 
ed, — probably (observes Herodotus) because he fancied himself 
the hf^piest of all men.'* First, he lost his £ftvorite son Atys, a 
brave and intelligent youth, — his only other son being dumb. 
For the Mysians of Olympus, being ruined by a destructive and 

the best proof of its historical truth, and pats aside the chronological tables 
as nnwordij of trust Upon which reasoning Mr. Clinton has the following 
Tery just remarks: "Plutarch must have had a very imperfect idea of the 
nature of historical evidence, if he could imagine that the suitableness of a 
story to the character of Solon was a better argument for its authenticity 
than the number of witnesses by whom it is attested. Those who invented 
the scene (assuming it to be a fiction) would surely have had the skill to 
adapt the discourse to the character of the actors.** (p. 300.) 

To make this remark quite complete, it would be necessary to add the 
words " tnutvortkinesM and mmm of knowledge^'' in addition to the ''mgaherf 
of attesting witnesses. And it is a remark the more worthy of notice, 
inasmuch as Mr. ainton here pointedly adverts to the existence of fiavni^ 
fetim, as being completely distinct from attested matter of fact,— a distinc- 
tion of which he took no account in his vindication of the historied^ 
eredibility of ths^ eaily Greek legends. 
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formidable wild boar which thej were unable to sabdue, implied 
for aid to Croesus, who sent to the spot a chosen hunting force, 
and permitted, though with great reluctance, in consequence of 
an alarming dream, — that his favorite son should accompany 
them. The young prince was unintentionally slain by the Phry- 
gian exile Adrastus, whom Croesus had sheltered and protected ;i 
and he had hardly recovered from the anguish of this misfortune, 
when the rapid growth of Cyrus and the Persian power induced 
him to go to war with them, against the advice of his wisest 
counsellors. After a struggle of about three years be was com- 
pletely defeated, his capital Sardis taken by storm, and himself 
made prisoner. Cyrus ordered a large pile to be prepared, and 
placed upon it Croesus in fetters, together with fourteen young 
Lydians, in the intention of burning them alive, either as a re- 
ligious ofiering, or in fulfilment of a vow, " or perhaps (says He- 
rodotus) to see whether some of the gods would not interfere to 
rescue a man so preeminently pious as the king of Lydia.''^ In 
this sad extremity, Croesus bethought him of the warning which 
he had before despised, and thrice pronounced, witli a deep groan, 
the name of Solon. Cyrus desired the interpreters to inquire 
whom he was invoking, and learned in reply the anecdote of the 
Athenian lawgiver, together with the solemn memento which he 
had offered to Croesus during more prosperous days, attesting the 
frail tenure of all human greatness. The remark sunk deep into 
the Persian monarch, as a token of what might happen to him- 
self: he repented of his purpose, and directed that the pile, which 
had already been kindled, should be immediately extinguished. 
But the orders came too late ; in spite of the most zealous efforts 



> Herod, i, 32. *Q Kpoteti hriffrd/itvov fu rd ^etov^ wav kbv ^^ovepov re koX 
Tapax^e{, hreipur^ fU &v&poirfjtov irpayfiarctv irept, i, 34. Bferd 6i loXova 
olxofievoVf iXa^ev ix ^eoO vefieat^ fteyakri Kpolaov^ «f eUdaai 6ti Mfuot 
iuih-bv elvcu iv^pCmov diravrov bX^wrarov, 

The hnpting-match, and the terrible wild boar with whom the Mysians 
cannot cope, appear to be borrowed from the legend of Kalydon. The whole 
scene of Adrastus, retaminK after the accident in a state of desperate 
remorse, prajing for death with ontstretched hands, spared by Crcesos, and 
then killing himself x>n the tomb of the yoong prince, is deeply tragic 
(Herod, i, 44-45). 

*Herodoti,85. 
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of the b jstandera, the flame was found nnqaenchable, and Crcesna 
would still have been burned, had he not implored with prayers 
and tears the sucoor of Apollo, to whose Delphian and Theban 
temples he had given such munificent presents. His prayers 
were heard, the fair skj was immediately overcast, and a profuse 
rain descended, sufficient to extinguish the flames. ^ The life of 
Croesus was thus saved, and he became afterwards the confiden- 
tial friend and adviser of his conqueror. 

Such is the brief outline of a narrative which Herodotus hat 
given with full development and with impressive effect. It would 
have served as a show-lecture to the youth of Athens, not less 
admirably than the well-known fable of the Choice of H^rakles, 
which the philosopher Prodikus,^ a junior contemporary of He- 
rodotus, delivered with so much popularity. It illustrates forcibly 
the religious and ethical ideas of antiquity ; the deep sense of 
the jealousy of the gods, who would not endure pride in any one 
except themselves ^ the impossibility, for any man, of realizing 
to himself more than a very moderate share of happiness ; the 
danger from reactionary nemesis, if at any time he had over- 
passed such limit ; and the necessity of calculations taking in the 
whole of life, as a basis for rational comparison of different indi- 
viduals ; and as a practical consequence from these feelings, a 
constant protest on the part of the moralists against vehement 
impulses and unrestrained aspirations. The more valuable this 
narrative appears, in its illustrative character, the less can we 
presume to treat it as a history. 

It is much to be regretted that we have no information respect- 
ing events in Attica immediately afler the Solonian laws and 
constitution, which were promulgated in 594 b. c, so as to under- 
stand better the practical effect of these changes. What we next 
hear respecting Solon in Attica refers to a period immediately 
preceding the first usurpation of Peisistratus in 560 b. o., and 



* Hcrodot' i, 86, 87 : compare Plutarch, So!on, S7-38. See a similar 
Btorj aboat GygSs king of Lrdia (Valerias li^xim. rii, 1, S). 

• Xenoph. Memorab. ii, 1, 21. IlpoStKo^ 6 ao^ kv t^ avyypa/jifiaTi r^ 
irepi 'HpoKXimCf itrep 6^ xal nXeiarotc hndeiicwrat, etc 

' Herodot rii, 10. ^iXiei yhp 6 ^ed( rH itnepixovra vavra koXovuv, . . , , 
9k y^ i^ fpovinv /tiya 6 i9cdc aX?cv Ij ictrih-ov. 

7» 
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afier the retam of Sdon from hie long absence. We are here 
again introduced to the same oligarchical dissensions as are re- 
ported to have prevailed before the Solonian legislation: the 
pedieis, or opulent proprietors of the plain round AUiens, under 
Lykurgus ; the parali of the south of Attica, under M^akl^ : 
and the diakrii, or mountaineers of the eastern cantons, the poor- 
est of the three classes, under Peisistratus, are in a state of 
violent intestine dispute. The account of Plutarch represents 
Solon as retoming to Athens daring the height of this sedition. 
He was treated with respect hj all parties, but his recommenda- 
tions were no longer obeyed, and he was cUsqualified hj age . 
from acting with effect in public. He employed his best efforts 
to mitigate party animosities, and applied himself particularly to 
restrain the ambition of Pebistratus, whose ulterior projects he 
quickly detected. 

The future greatness of Peisistratus is said to have been first 
portended by a n^racle whidi happened, even before his birth, 
to his father Hippokrat^ at the Olympic games. It was realized, 
partly by his bravery and conduct, which had been displayed in 
the capture of .Nissa from the M^arians,^ — partly by his pop- 

' Herodot i, 59. I record this allasion to Nisflsa and the Megarian war, 
because I find it distinctly stated in Herodotus ; and becaoae it may post ibly 
refer to some other later war between Athens and Megara than that which is 
mentioned in Flntarch^s Life of Solon as having taken place before the 
Solonian legislation (that is, before 594 B. o.), and therefore nearly forty 
years before this morement of Peisistratas to acquire the despotism. Pei- 
sistratus must then hare been so yonng that he conld not with any propriety 
be said to have *' captured Kama. ** (Nuraidv re iXuv) : moreorer, the public 
reputation, which was found useful to the ambition of Peisistratus in 560 
B. o., must have rested upon something more recent than his bravery dis- 
played about 597 b. c. ; just as the celebrity whidi enabled Napoleon to 
play the game of successful ambition on the 18th Brumaire (Nor. 1799) was 
obtained by victories gained within the preceding five years, and could not 
have been represented by any historian as resting upon victories gained in 
the Seven Years' war, between 1756-1763. 

At the same time, my belief is that the words of Herodotof respecting 
Peisistratus do really refer to the Megarian war mentioned in Plutarch's 
Life of Solon, and that Herodotus supposed that Megarian war to have 
been much more near to the despotism of Peisistratus than it really was. In 
the conception of Herodotus, and by what (after Niebuhr) I venture to call 
« mistake in his chronology, the interval betw^ 600-560 b. a shrinks from 
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idaritj of speech and manners, his championship of the poor,i- 
and his ostentations disavowal of all selfish pretensions, — partly 
by an artful mixture of stratagem and force. Solon, after having 
addressed fruitless remonstrances to Peisistratus himself, publidj 
denounced his designs in verses addressed to the people. The 
deception, whereby Peisistratus finally accomplished his design, 
is memorable in Grecian tradition.^ He appeared one day in 
the agora of Athens in his chariot with a pair of mules : he had 
intentionally wounded both his person and the mules, and in this 
condition he threw himself upon the compassion and defence of 
the people, pretending that his political enemies had violently 
attadked him. He implored the people to grant him a guard, 
and at the moment when their sympathies were freshly aroused 
both in his favor and against his supposed assassins, Aristo pro- 

forty yean to little or nothing. Such mistake appears, not only on the 
present occasion, bat also upon two others : first, in regard to the alleged 
dialogue between Solon and Crcesos, described and commented apon a fen 
pages above ; next, in regard to the poet Alkseus and his inglorioos retreat 
before the Athenian troops at Sigeium and Achilleinm, where he lost his 
•hicld, when the Mityleneans were defeated. The reality of this incident is 
indisputable, since it was mentioned by Alksens himself in one of his songs ; 
bat Herodotus represents it to have occurred in an Athenian expedition 
directed hy Peisistralut. Now the war in which AlkfBus incurred this misfor- 
tune, and which was brought to a close by the mediation of Periander of 
Corinth, must have taken place earlier than 584 b. c and probably took 
place before the legislation of Solon; long before the time when Peisistratus 
had the direction of Athenian affiurs, — though the latter may have carried 
CD, and probably did carry on, ctnodur and a later war against the Mityle 
oeans in those regions, which led to the introduction of his illegitimate son, 
Hegesistratus, as despot of Sigeium (Herod, v. 94-95). 

If we follow the representation given by Herodotus of these three differ- 
ent strings of events, we shall see that the same chronological mistake per- 
vades all of them, — he jumps over nearly ten olympiads, or forty yean. 
AlksBus is the contemporary of Pittakus and Solon. 

I have already remarked, in th^e previous chapter respecting the despots 
of Sikyon (ch. ix.), another instance of conftised chronology in Herodotus 
respecting the events of this period,— respecting Croesus, Megaklte, ABunssdn 
and Kleisthends of Siky6n. 

* AristoL Politic V, 4, 5 ; Plutarch, Solon, 29. 

• Plato, Republic, viii, p. 565. rd rvpavvixbv alnffia rb noXv^pvXXtjrbv . 
alretv rbv d^ftov ^Xaxof nvag roiJ aufuiTOCi Iva <wc airrolc y 6 ro0 
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^)06ed formally to the etklfwa, — the pro4)oaleiitic senate, being 
composed of friends of Peisistratus, had previoaslj aathorized 
the proposition,! — that a company of fifty dab-men should be 
assigned as a permanent body-guard for the defence of Peisistra- 
tns. To this motion Solon opposed a strenuous resistance,^ but 
found himself overborne, and even treated as if he had lost his 
senses. The poor were earnest in favor of it, while the rich were 
afraid to express their dissent ; and he could only comfbrt himself, 
after the fatal vote had been passed, by exclaiming that he was 
wiser than the former and more determined than the latter. Such 
was one of the first known instances in which this memoraUe 
stratagem was played off against the liberty of a Grecian com- 
munity. 

The unbounded popular favor which had procured the passing 
of this grant, was still farther maniTested by the absence of all 
precautions to prevent the limits of the grant from being exceed* 
ed. The number of the body-guard was not long confined to 
fifty, and probably their dubs were soon exchanged for sharpei 
weapons. Peisistratus thus found himself strong enough to throw 
<^ the mask and seize the acropolis. His leading opponents, 
Megakl^s and the .Aikmsednids, immediately fled the dty, and it 
was left to the venerable age and undaunted patriotism oi Solon 
to stand forward almost alone in a vain attempt to resist the 
usurpation^ He publidy presented himself in the market-place, 
employing encouragement, remonstrance, and reproach, in order 
to rouse the spirit of the people. To prevent this despotism from 
coming, he told them would have been easy ; to shake it off now 
was more difficult, yet at the same time more glorious.3 But he 
spoke in vain ; for all who were not actually favorable to Peisis- 
tratus listened only to their fears, and remained passive; nor 
did any one join Solon, when, as a last appeal, he put on his 
armor and planted himself in military posture before Uie door of 
his house. ^ I have done my duty, he exdidmed at length ; I 
have sustained to the best of my power my country and the 

' Diog. Lafirt i, 49. If povTJj^ UeiauTrpariSai 6vrff, etc. 

• Plutarch, Solon, 29-30 ; Diog. Lafirt i, 50-51. 

* Plutarch, Solon, SO ; Diogen. LaCrt i, 49 ; Diodor. Excerpta, lib. vii-x, 
•d Mail Fr. xix-xxiv. 
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laws : " and be then renounced all farther 1h^ of oppositions^—* 
though resisting the instances of his friends that he should flee, 
and returning for answer, when thej asked him on what he relied 
for protection, ^ On my old age." Nor did he even think it nec- 
essary to repress the inspirations of his Muse : some verses yet 
remain, composed seemingly at a moment when the strong hand 
of the new despot had begun to make itself sorely felt, in which 
he tells his countrymen :^J£ je have endured sorrow from your 
own baseness of soul, impute not the fault of this to the gods. 
Ye have yourselves put force and dominion into the hands of 
these men, and have thus drawn upon yourselves wretched 
slavery." 

It is gratifying to learn that Peisistratus, whose conduct 
throughout his despotism was comparatively mild, left Solon un- 
touched. How long this distinguished man survived the prac- 
tical subversion of his own constitution, we cannot certainly 
determine ; but according to the most probable statement he died 
the very next year, at the advanced age of eighty. 

We have only to regret that we are deprived of the means of 
following more in detail his noble and exemplary diaracter. He 
represents the best tendencies of his age, combined with much 
that is personally excellent ; the improved ethical sensibility ; the 
diirst for enlarged knowledge and observation, not less potent in 
old age than in youth ; the conception of regularized popular in- 
stitutions, departing sensibly from the type and spirit of the gov- 
ernments around him, and calculated to found a new character in 
the Athenian people ; a genuine and reflecting sympathy with the 
mass of the poor, anxious not merely to rescue them from the op- 
pressions of the rich, but also to create in them habits of self- 
relying industry ; lastly, during his temporary possession of a 
power altogether arbitrary, not merely an absence of all selflsh 
ambition, but a rare discretion in seizing the mean between con- 
flicting exigencies. In reading his poems we must always re<^l- 
lect that what now appears conmion-plate was once new, so that to 
his comparatively unlettered age, the social pictures which he 
draws were still fresh, and his exhortations calculated to live in 
the memory. The poems composed on moral subjects, generally 
inculcate a spirit of gentleness towards others and moderation in 
persmial objects ; they represent the gods as irresistible, retribu- 
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tive, fiiYoring the good and punishing the bad, though sometimeQ 
Terj tardily. But his compositions on special and present occa- 
sions are usually conceived in a more vigorous spirit ; denounc- 
ing the oppressions of the rich at one time, and the timid submission 
to Peisistratus at another, — and expressing, in emphatic language, 
his own proud consciousness of having stood forward as champkm 
of the mass of the people. Of his early poems hardly anything 
is preserved ; the few lines which remain seem to manifest a jo- 
vial temperament, which we may well conceive to have been over- 
laid by the political difficulties against which he had to contend, 
— difficulties arising successively out of the Megarian war, the 
Kylonian sacrilege, the public despondency healed by Epimenidds, 
and the task of arbiter between a rapacious oligarchy and a suf- 
fering people. In one of his elegies, addressed to MimnenDins, 
he marked out the sixtieth year as the longest desirable period of 
life, in preference to the'ieightieth year, which that poet had ex- 
pressed a wish to attain ;i but his own life, as far as we can judge^ 
seems to have reached the longer of the two periods, and not the 
least honorable part of it — the resistance to Peisbtratus — oc- 
curs immediately before his death. 

There prevailed a story, th^at his ashes were collected and scat- 
tered around the island of Salamis, which Plutarch treats as 
absurd, — though he tells us at the same time that it was believed 
both by Aristotle, and by many other considerable men: it is at 
least as ancient as the poet Kratinus, who alluded to it in one of 
his comedies, and I do not feel inclined to reject it.^ The inscrip- 
tion on the statue of Solon at Athens described him as a Salami- 
nian : he had been the great means of acquiring the island for his 
country, — and it seems highly probable that among the new 
Athenian citizens who went to settle there, he may have received 
a lot of land and become enrolled among the Salaminian demots. 
The dispersion of his ashes in various parts of the island connects 
him wiUi it as in some sort the oskist; and we may construe that 

* SoloD, Fragment 22, ed. Bergk. Isokntds affirms that Solon was the 
first person to whom the appellation Sophist — in later times carrying with 
it so much obloquy — was applied, (Isokratds, Or. xr, De Permntatione, p 
344; p.496,Bek.) 

' Plutarch, Solon, 82 ; Kratinus ap. Diogen. LaSrt i, 62. 
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iDcideDt, if not as the ezpressioa of a public vote, at least as a 
piece of affectionate vanity on the part of his soryiving friends.! 
We have now reached the period «f the usurpation of Peisjs- 
tratus (b. c. 560), whose dynasty governed Athens — with two 
temporary interruptions during the life of Peisistratus himself-— 
for fifty years. The history of this despotism, milder than 6re» 
dan despotism generally, and productive of important conse- 
quences to Athens, will be reserved for a succeeding chapter. 

APPENDIX. 

The ezplaaation iHiich II von Savigay giret of the Nexi and Addicti 
under the old Roman law of debtor and creditor (after he has refuted the 
elncidation of Niebnhr on the same subject), winle it throws great light 
on the hbtorical changes in Boman legislation on that important subject, 
sets forth at the same time the marked difference made in the procedure of 
Rome, between the demand of the creditor for repayment of prmdpal, and 
the demand for payment of intemL 

The primitive Roman law distinguished a debt arising from money lent 
(peamia certa credtta) from debts arising out of contract, delict, sale, etc^ or 
anj other source : the creditor on the former ground had a quick and easy 
process, by which he aqgured the Adlest power over the person and property 
of his debtor. After the debt on loan was either confessed or proved before 
the magistrate, thhrty days were allowed to the debtor for payment: if pay- 
ment was not made within that time, the creditor laid hold of him (num^ 
injectio) and carried him before the magistrate again. The debtor was now 
again required either to pay or to find a surety (tfindex) ; if neither of these 
demands were complied with, the creditor took possession of him and car- 
ried him home, where he kept him in chains for two months ; during which 
internal he brought him before the prsdtor publicly on three successive nun- 
din«. If the debt was not paid within these two months, the sentence of 
addiction was pronounced, and the creditor became empowered either to put 
his debtor to death, or to sell him for a slave (p. 81 ), or to keep him at forced 
work, without any restriction as to the degree of ill usage which might be 
inflicted upon him. The judgment gf the magistrate authorized him, be- 
sides, to seize the property of his debtor wherever he could find any, within 

* Aiistid^, in noticing this story of the spreading of the ashes of Solon in 
Balamis, treats him as 'kpxnyirjiQ of the island (Orat xlvi, Tirip rCtv Terra-' 
puv, p. 172 ; p. 230, Dindorf ). The inscription on his statue, which describes 
him as bom in Salamis, can hardly have been literally true ; for when he 
was bom, Salamis was not incorporated in Attica ; but it may have been 
true by a sort of adoption (see Diogen. Lafirt i, 62). The statue seems to 
have been erected by the Salaminians themselves, a long time after Solon 
see Menage ad Diogen. Laert L e. 
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the limits snfficieiit for payment: this was one of the points which Niebohr 
had denied. 

Such was the old law of Borne, with respect to the consequences of an 
action for money had and received, for more than a century after the Twelve 
Tables. Bat the law did not apply this stringent personal execution to any 
debt except that arising from loan, — and even in that debt only to the princi- 
pal money, not to the interest, — which latter had to be claimed by a process 
both more gentle and less efficient, applying to the property only and not to 
the person of the debtor. Accordingly, it was to the advantage of the creditor 
to devise some means for bringing his daim of interest under the same 
stringent process as his claim for the principal ; it was also to his advantage, 
if his claim arose, not out of money lent, but out of sale, compensation for 
injury, or any other source, to give it the firm of an action for money lent 
Now the nexum, or ne^ obligatio, was an artifice — a fictitious loan — 
whereby this purpose was accomplished. The severe process which legally 
belonged only to the recovery of the principal money, was extended by the 
nexum so as to comprehend the interest ; and so as to comprehend, also, 
claims for money arising from all other sources (as well as from loan), 
wherein the law gave no direct recourse except against the property of a 
debtor. The debitor nexus was made liable by this legal artifice to pass 
into the condition of an addictus* either without having borrowed money 
at all, or for the interest as well as for the principal of that which he had 
borrowed. 

The Lex Pcstelia, passed about b. o. 325, liberated all the nexi then under 
liability, and interdicted the nexi obligatio forever afterwards (Cicero, De 
Bepubl. ii, 34 ; Livy, viii, 28). Here, as in the seisachtheia of Solon, the 
existing contracts were cancelled, at the same time that the whole class of 
similar contracts were forbidden for the future. 

But though the nexi obligatio was thus abolished, the old stringent rem- 
edy still continued against the debtor on loan, <u fitr as the principal turn 
horrotDed^ apart frt>m interest Some mitigations were introduced : by a Lex 
Julia, the still more important provision was added, that the debtor by 
means of a ceesio bonorom might save his person frx>m seizure. But this 
cessio bonoram was coupled with conditions which could not always be - 
frUfilled, nor was the debtor admitted to the benefit of it, if he had been 
guilty of carelessness or dishonesty. Accordingly, the old stringent process, 
and the addiction in which it ended»thongh it became less frequent, still 
continued throughout the course of Imperial Rome, and even down to the 
time of Justinian. The private prison, with adjudicated debtors working in 
it, was still the appendage to a Boman money-Iender*s house, even in the 
third and fourth centuries after the Christian era, though the practice seems 
to have become rarer and rarer. The status of the addictus debitor, with its 
peculiar rights and obligations, is discussed by Quintillan (vii, 3) ; and Aulas 
Gellius observes: "Addid namqne nunc et vinciri multos videmus, quia vin- 
culorum pcenam deterrimi homines contemnunt," (xx, 1.) 

If the addictus debitor was adjudged to several creditors, they were 
allowed by the Twelve Tables to divide his body among tliem. No example 
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was known of this power having been ever carried into effect, bat the law 
was nnderatood to give the power distinctly. 

It is useful to have before us the old Roman law of debtor and creditor, 
partly as a point of comparison with the ante-Solonian practice in Attica, 
partly to illustrate the difference drawn in an early state of society between 
the claim for the principal and the cUum for the interest 

See the Abhandlung of Von Savigny in the Transactions of the Berlin 
Academy for 1833, pp. 70-103; the subject is also treated by the same 
admirable expositor, in his System des heudgen Romischen Rechts, vol. v, 
sect 219, and in Beilage 3dv, 10-11 of that volume. 

The same peculiar stringent process, which was available in the case of 
an action for pecunia ceria credita^ was also specially extended to the surety, 
who had paid down money to liquidate anoUier man's debt ; the debtor, if 
solvent, became his addictus, — this was the acth depam, I have already 
remarked in a former note, that in th« Attic law, a case analogous to this 
-jnis the only one in which the original remedy against the person of the 
debtor was always maintained. When a man had paid money to redeem a 
dtiten from captivity, the latter, if he did not repay it, became the slave of the 
party who had advanced the money. 

Walter (Qeschichte des Romischen Rechts, sects. 583-715, 2d ed.) calls in 
question the above explanation of Von Savigny, on grounds which do not 
I4>pear to me sufficient ^ 

How long the feeling continued, that it was immoral and irreligious to 
receive any interest at all for money lent, may be seen from the following 
notice respecting the state of tho Jaw in France even down to 1789 : — 

**Avant la Revolution Fran^aise (de 1789) le prit ^ int^r^t n'^tait pas 
^alement admis dans les divcrses parties du royaume. Dans les pays de 
dr(Mt ^crit, il ^tait permis de stipuler llnt^t des d^niers pr6t^ : mais la 
jurisprudence des parlemens resistait souvent k cet usage. Snivant le droit 
commun des pays coutumiers, on ne ponvait stipuler aucun intdr§t pour le 
prdt appeie en droit mutmtnu On tenait pour maxime que Tai^nt ne pro- 
dnisant rien par lui-mdme, un tel pr6t devait dtre gratuit : que la perception 
d'int^rdts ^tait une usure : k cet ^rd, on admettait asscz g^n^ralement les 
principes du droit canonique. Dn reste, la legislation et la jurisprudence 
variaient suivant les locality et suivant la nature des contr&ts et des obliga- 
tions." ( Carette, Lois Annot^, ou Lois, D^crets, Ordonnances, Paris 1843 ; 
Note sur Ip D^eret de I'Assembl^ Nationale concemant le Frdt et Int^t, 
AoAtll, 1789.) 

The National Assembly declared the legality of all loans on interest, 
** snivant le taux d<$termin^ par la loi," but did not then fix any special rate. 
"Le d^ret du 11 Avril, 1793, d^fendit la vente et Tachat du numeraire." 
"La loi du 6 flor^, an iii, d^clara que Tor et Vaigeni sont marchandises ; 
mais elle fut rapport^ par le dAu^t du 2 prairial suivant Les articles 1905 
et 1907 du Code Civil permcttent le pr6t k int^rfit, mais-au taux fixd ou 
aatoris^ par la loi. La loi du 3 Sept 1807 a fixe' le taux d'int^rSt k 5 pet 
rent en mati^ civile et k 6 per cent en matiere oommerciale." 

VOL. m. Hoc 
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The artide on Lending-honses, in Beccnuum's l^storj of Inrentions ( vd* 
lii, pp. 9-50), is highly interesting and instrnctire on the same subject It 
traces the gradual calling in question, mitigation, and disappearance, of the 
anciettt antipathj against taking interest for money, an antipathy long sanc- 
tioned by the ecclesiastics as well as by the jurists. Lending-honses, or 
Monts de PS^t^ were first commenced in Italy about the middle of the 
fifteenth century, by some Franciscan monks, for the purpose of rescuing 
poor borrowers from the exorbitant exactions of the Jews : Pope Piua the 
Second (JEneas Silrius, one of the ablest of the popes, about 1458-1464), 
was the first who approved of one of them at Perugia, but even the papal 
sanction was long combated by a large proportion of ecclesiastics. At first, 
it waa to be purely charitable ; not only neither giving interest to those who 
contributed money, nor taking internet from the borrowers, — but not even^ 
providing fixed pay to the administrators: interest was tacitly taken, but the 
popes were a long time before they would formally approve of such a prac- 
tice. ** At Viccnza, in order to avoid the reproach of usury, the artifice was 
employed of not demanding any interest, but admonishlDg the borrowers that 
they should give a remuneration according to their piety and ability,'* (p. 
SI.) The Dominicans, partisans of the old doctrine, called these esteblish- 
ments Montes Impidatit. A Franciscan monk Bemardinus, one of the most 
active promoterft of the Monts de Pi€t€, did not venture to defend, but only 
to excuse as an unavoidable evil, the pajrment of wages to the clerks and 
administrators: **Speciosius et religiosius fiitebatur Bemardinus fore, si 
absque uUo penitus obolo et pretio mutuum daretur et commodaretnr libere 
pecunia, sed pium opus et paupemm subsidium exiguo sic duraturum 
tempore. Non enim (inquit) tantus est ardor hominum, nt gnbematores et 
offidales, Montium ministerio necessarii, velint laborem hunc omnem gratis 
subire : quod si remnnerandi sint ex sorte principali, vel ipso deposito, sen 
exili Montium serario, brevi exhanrietur, et commodum opportunumque 
istud paupemm refugium ubique peribit," (p. 33.) 

The Council of Trent, during the following century, pronounced in favor 
of the legality and usefulness of these lending-houses, and this has since 
been understood to be the sentiment of the Catholic church generally. 

To trace this gradual change of moral feeling is highly instractive, — the 
more so, as that general basis of sentiment, of which the andpathy against 
lending money on interest is only a particular case, still prevails largely in 
society and directs the current of moral approbation and disapprobation. In 
some nations, as among the ancient Persians before Cyrus, this sent'ment 
has been carried so far as to repudiate and despise all buying and selling 
(Herodot i, 153). With many, the principle of reciprocity in human deal- 
ings appears, when conceived in theory, odious and contemptible, and goes 
by some bad name, such as egoism, selfishness, calculation, political ocono 
my, etc : the only sentiment which they will admit in theory, .is, that the 
man who has, ought to be ready at all times to give away what he has to 
him who has not; while the latter is encouraged to expect and require 
soch gratuitous donation. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

EXJBCEA. — OTOLADES. 

Amoho the Ionic portion oi Hellas are to be reckoned (besides 
Athens) Enboea, and the nameroos gnmp of islands indaded be- 
tween the sonthemmoet Eaboean promont^ny, the eastern coast <^ 
Peloponnesus, and the north-western coast of £r^te. Of these 
islands some are to be considered as ontlying prolongations, in a 
soath-easterlj direction, of the mountain-sjstem of Attica ; o^ers, 
ofthatof Eaboea; while a certain number of them lie apart from 
either system, and seem referable to a Tolcanio origin.^ To the 
first dass belong Keos, Kythnns, S^^phus, Phd^andms, Sikinus, 
Gyams, Syra, Pares, and Antiparos; to the seccmd class, Andros, 
Tenos, Mykonos, Di&loe, Naxos, Amorgos; to the third class, 
Elmdlus, Meloe, Th^ra. The«e islands passed amongst the an- 
cients by the general name of the Cydades and the Sp^ades ; 
the former denomination being commonly understood to comprise 
tliose which immediately surrounded the sacred island of I>§los, 
— the latter being given to those which lay more scattered and 
apart. But the names are not implied with uniformity or steadi- 
ness even in andent times : at present, the whole group are usu- 
ally known by the title of Cydades. 

The population of these islands was called Ionic, — with the ex- 
ception of Styra and Karystus in the southern part of Euboea, 
and the island of Kythnus, which were peopled by dryopes,* the 
same tribe as those who have been already remarked in the Ar- 
golic peninsula ; and with the exception also of MSlos and Th^ra, 
which were colonies from Sparta. 

The island of Eubcea, long and narrow like Kr^te, and exhibit- 
ing a continuous backbone of lofly mountains from north-west to 
south-east, is separated from Bceotia at one point by a Btrait so 
narrow (celebrated in antiquity under the name of the Euifpus), 

^ See Fiedler, Ucisen durch Griechenland, vol. ii, p. 87. 
* Herodot riii, 46 ; Thacyd. vii, 57. 
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that the two were connected bj a bridge for a large portion ol 
the historical period of Greece, erected during the later times of 
the Peloponnesian war by the inhabitants of Chalkis.^ Its gen« 
eral want of breadth leaves little room for plains : the area of 
the islaild consists principally of mountain, rock, dell, and ravine, 
suited in many parts for pasture, but rarely convenient for grain- 
culture or town habitations. Some plains there were, however, 
of great fertility, especially that of Lelantum,^ bordering on the 
sea near ChaUus, and continuing from that city in a southerly di- 
rection towards Eretria. Chalkis and Eretria, both situated on 
the western coast, and both occupying parts of this fertile plain, 
were the two principal places in the island : the domain of each ^ 
seems to have extended across the island from sea to sea.^ 
Towards the northern end of the island w^ situated Histisea, 
afterwards called Oreus, — as well as Kerinthtis and Dium, Athd- . 
n» Diades, JBd^psus, Mgad, and Orobise, are also mentioned on 
the north-western coast, over against Lokris. Dystus, Styra, and 
Karystus are made known to us in the portion of the island south 
of Eretria, — the two latter opposite to the Attic demes Halae, 
Araph^nides, and Prasiie.^ The large extent of the island of 
Euboea was thus distributed between six or seven cities, the 
larger and central portion belonging to Chalkis and Eretria. But 
the extensive mountain lands, applicable only for pastures in the 
summer, — for the most part' public lands, let out for pasture to 
such proprietors as had the means of providing winter sustenance 
elsewhere for their cattle, — were never visited by any one ex- 
cept the shepherds ; and were hardly better known to the dtiseni 



* Diodor. xiii, 47. 

* Kftllimachas, Hymn, ad Delam, 289, with Spanheim*8 note ; Theognif, 
T, 888; TheophiBst Hist Plant 8, 5. 

See Leake, TraTels in Northern Greece, vol ii, ch. 14, p. 254, aeq. The 
passage of Theognis leads to the helief that K^rintfaos formed a part of the 
territory of Chalkis. 

' Skylax (c 59) treats the island of Skyms as opposite to Eretria, the 
territory of which most, therefore, hare included a portion of the eastern 
coast of Eaboea, as well as the western. He recognizes only fonr cities in 
the island, — Karystos, Eretria, Chalkis, and HefltlsBa. 

* Mannert, Geograph. €hr. Rom. part viii, book i, c. 16, p. 248 ; Strabo, t, 
pp. 445-449. 
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resident in Cfaalkis and Eretria than if tfaej had been sitoated 
on the other side of the .^^gean.^ 

The towns above enumerated in Euboea, excepting Athen» 
Diades, all find a place in the Biad. Of their history we know 
no particulars until considerably after 776 b. c, and thej are first 
introdueed to us as Ionic, though in Homer the populati<m are 
called Abantes. The Greek authors are ney» at a loss to give 
us the etymology of a name. While Aristotle tells us that the 
Abantes were Thradans who had passed over into the island 
from Abas in Phokis, Hesiod deduces the name of Euboea from 
the cow 16.^ Hellopia, a district near Hist»a, was said to have 
been founded by Hellops, son of Ion : according to others, .^Bklus 
and Kothus, two Atheniansy^ were the founders, the former of 
Eretria, the latter of Chalkis and Kdrinthus : and we are told, 
that among the demes of Attica, there were two named Histisea 
and Eretria, from whence some contended that the ai^llations 
of the two Euboean towns were derived. Though Herodotus 
represents the population of Styra as Dryopian, there were others 



' The seyenth Oration o( Dio Chrysostom, which describes his shipTrreck 
Hear Cape Eapharens, on the island of Enboea, and the shelter and kindnesa 
which he experienced from a poor monntain huntsman, presents one of the 
most interesting pictures remaining, of this purely mstie portion of the 
Greek popalation (Or. vii, p. 221, aeq.)^ — men who never entered the city, 
and were strangers to 'the habits, manners, and dress there prerailing, — 
men who drank milk and were clothed in skins (yaXaKTonorac dv^p, oipei' 
Parac, Enrip. Elektr. 169), yet nevertheless Cas it seems) possessing right ' 
of dtisenship (p. 238) which they never exercised. The industry of the 
poor men visited by Dion had brought into cultivation a little garden and 
field in a desert spot near Kaphareus. 

Two-thirds of the territory of this Euboic city consisted of barren moun- 
tain (p. 232) ; it must probably have been Earystus. 

The high lands of Euboea were hoth. uninhabited and difficult of approach, 
even at the time of the battle of Marathon, when Chalkis and Eretria had 
not greatly declined from the maximum of their power: the inhabitants of 
Eretiia looked to rd &Kpa t^c EitBoitjc as a refuge against the Fenian force 
under Datis (Herod, vi, 100). 

* Strabo, x, p. 445. 

* Plutarch, Qu«st Grec. p. 296 ; Strab. x, p. 446 (whose statements an 
very perplexed) ; Yelleius Fatercul. i, 4. 

According to Skymnus the Chian (v. 572), Chalkis was founded by Pan- 
ddrus son of Erechtheus, and Efirinthus by Kothon, ftom Athens 
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who contended that it had originally been peopled from Marathon 
and the tetrapolis of Attica, partly from the demo called steireis. 
The principal writers whom Strabo coasulted seem to trace the 
population of Euboea, by one means or other, to an Attic origin, 
though there were peculiarities in the Eretrian dialect which gave 
rise to the supposition that they had been joined by settlers from 
Elis, or from the Triphylian Makistus. 

Our earliest historical intimations represent Cbalkis and Ere- 
tria as the wealthiest, most powerful, and most enterprising Ionic 
cities in European Greece, — apparently surpassing Athens, and 
not inferior to Samoa or Miletus. Besides the fertility of the 
plain Lelantum, Chalkis possessed the advantage of copper and 
iron ore, obtained in immediate proximity both to the city and 
to the sea,-— which her citizens smelted and converted into arms 
and other implements, with a very profitable result : the Chalki- 
dic sword acquired a distinctive renown.1 In this mineral source 
of wealth several of the other islands shared: iron ore Is found 
in Eeos, Eythnus, and Seriphus, and traces are still evident in 
the latter island of extensive smelting formeriy practised.^ 
Moreover, in Siphnus, there were in early times veins of silver 
and gold, by which the inhabitants were greatly enriched ; though 
their large ^uxiuisitions, attested by the magnitude of the tithe^ 
which they offered at the Delphian temple, were only of tempo- 
rary duration, and belong particularly to the seventh and sixth 
centuries before the Christian era. The island of Naxos too, 
was at an early day wealthy and populous. .Androe, T^nos, 
Keos, and several other islands, were at one time reduced to 

* Strabo, x, p. 446, — 11^ 6h XaXxtdiKot aird^ai (Alkiens, rragm. 7, 
Schneidewin), — XdXKiSiKbv mr^picv (Aristophao. Equit 237), — certainly 
belongs to the Eaboic Challdfl, not to the Thrakian Chalkidikl Boeckh^ 
Staatshaoahalt der Athener, vol ii, p. 2S4, Aj^. xi, cites XaXitidiKd, mmfpta 
in an inscription: compare Steph. Byz. XoXkIc NavatKXetTfft Eipottfc^ 
IBomer, Hymn. Apoll. SI 9. 

* See the mineralogical account 6f the islands in Fiedler (Reisen, voL ii, 
pp. 88,118,562). 

The copper and iron ore near Chalkis had ceased to be worked even in 
the time of Strabo: Hedler indicates the probable site (toL i, p. 44a). 

* Herodot iii, 67. The Siphnians, however, in an eril hoor, committed 
the wrong of withholding this tithe : the sea toon nuhed in and rendered^; 
the mines ever afterwards unworkable (Paosan. x, 11, 3). 
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dependence upon £retria:i other islands seem to have been in 
like manner dependent upon Naxos, which at the time immedi- 
atelj preceding the Ionic revolt possessed a considerable maritime 
force, and could muster eight thousand heavy-armed citizens,^ — 
a very large force for any single Grecian city. Nor was the mili- 
tary force of Eretria much inferior; for in the temple of the 
Amarynthian Artemis, nearly a mile from the city, to which the 
Eretrians were in the habit of marching in solemn procession to 
celebrate the festival of the goddess, there stood an ancient od- 
unm setting forth that the procession had been performed by no 
less than three thousand hoplites, six hundred horsemen, and sixty 
chariots.3 The date of this inscription cannot be known, but it 
can hardly be earlier than the 45th Olympiad, or 600 B. c, — 
near about the time of the Solonian legislation. Chalkis wac 
still more powerful than Eretria ; both were in early times gov- 
erned, by an oligarchy, which among the Ghalkidians was called 
hippobotse, or horse-feeders, — proprietors probably of most part 
of the plain called Lelantam, and employing the a4Joiiiiug moun- 
tains as summer pasture for their herds. The extent of their 
property is attested by the large number ci four thousand kle< 
ruchs, or out-freeman, whom Athens quartered upon their lands, 
ailer the victory gained oyer them when they assisted the ex- 
pelled Hippias in his efforts to regain the Athenian sceptre.^ 

Confining our attention, as we now do, to the first two centuries 
of Grecian history, or the interval between 776 b. o. and 560 
B. c, there are scarce any facts which we can produce to ascer- 
tain the condition of these lonio islands. Two or three circum* 



* Strabo, x, p. 448. 

' Herodot y, 31. Compftre the accounts of these yarioas islands in the 
recent yojages of IVofessor Ross, Reisen anf den X^riechischen Inseln, vol. 
i, letter 2 ; yol. ii, letter 15. 

The population of Naxos is now abont eleyen thousand souls ; that of 
Andres fifteen thousand (Ross, yol i, p. 28; vol ii, p. 22). 

But the extent and fertility of the Naxian plain perf^j suffice for that 
aggregate population of one huadred thoosand souls, which seems implied in 
the account of Herodotus. 

» Strabo. I. c. 

* Herodot y, 77 ; Aristoteles, Fragment irepi JUIirswiv, ed. Ne> 
pp. 111-112 : compare Aristot FuiiL ir, 8, S. 
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stances, however, maj be named, which go to confirm our idea 
of their early wealth and importance. 

1. The Homeric Hymn to Apollo presents to us the island of 
De^los as the centre of a great periodical festival in honor of 
ApoUo, celebrated bj all the cities, insular and continental, of 
the Ionic name. What the date of this hymn is, we have no 
means of determining : ThucjdidSs quotes it, without hesitation, as 
the production of Homer, and, doubtless, it was in his time univer- 
sally accepted as such, — though modem critics concur in regarding 
both that and the other hymns as much later than the Iliad and 
Odyssey : it cannot probably be later than 600 b. o. The de- 
scription of the Ionic visitors presented to us in this hymn is 
splendid and imposing : the number of their ships, the display of 
th^ finery, the beauty of their w<Hnen, the athletic exhibitions as 
well as the matches of song and dance, — all these are represented as 
yni^lring an inefiaceablc impression on the spectator :i *' the assem- 
bled lonians look as if they were beyond the reach of old age or 
death." Such was the magnificence of which D^los was the 
periodica] theatre, and which called forth the voices and poetical 
genius not merely of itinerant bards, but also of the Delian 
maidens in the temple of Apollo, during the century preceding 
560 B. c. At that time it was the great central festival of the 
lonians in Asia and Europe; frequented by the twelve Ionic 
cities, in and near Asia Minor, as well as by Athens and Chalkis 
in Europe : it had not yet been superseded by the Ephesia as 
the exclusive festival of the former, nor had the Panathenaea of 
Athens reached the importance which afterwards came to belong 
to them during the plenitude of the Athen^ power. 

We find both Polykrat^ of Samos,'and Peisistratus of Athens, 
taking a warm interest in the sanctity of D§los and the celebri^ 
of this festivaL^ But it was partly the rise of these two great 

> Horn. Hymn. ApolL Del. 146-176; Thucyd. iii, 104 : — 

^aiti K* di^avdrovf Koi 6.yripui iftfuvat aUt, 
"Of tot" hravTidatC ir* 'ladve; &^pooi sUv 
UavTOV yap kcv ISoito x^^^t TepfipcuTO Sk &u/t^p 
'AvSpac r* ehopooVf koX^Cwovc re ywaZxtiCr 
N^dc r' CtKsiac, ^^ ai^Tuv xp^ftmTa iroXAd. 
• Thucyd. ill, 104. 
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Ionian despots, partly the conquests Of the Persians in Asia- 
Minor, which broke np the independence of the numerous pettj 
Ionian cities, during the last half of the sixth century before the 
Christian era ; hence the great festival at Delos graduidlj de- 
elmed in importance. Though never wholly intermitted, it was 
shorn of much of its previous ornaments, and especially of that 
which constituted the first of all ornaments, — the crowds of joyous 
visitors. And Thucydid^ when he notices the attempt made by 
the Athenians during the Peloponnesian war, in the height d 
their naval supremacy, to revive the Delian festival, quotes the 
Homeric Hymn to Apollo, as a certificate of its foregone and 
long-forgotten splendor. We perceive that even ^ could find 
no better evidence than this hymn, for Grecian transactions of a 
century anterior to Peisistratus, — and we may, therefore, judge 
how imperfectly the history of this period was known to thovmen 
who took part in the Peloponnesian war. The hymn is exceed- 
ingly precious as an historical document, because it attests to us 
a transitory glory and extensive association of the Ionic Greeks 
on both sides of the ^gean sea, which the conquests of the 
Lydians first, and of the Persians afterwards, overthrew, — a 
time when the hair of the wealthy Athenian was decorated with 
golden ornaments, and his tunic made of linen,^ like that of the 
Milesians and Ephesians, instead of the more sober costume and 
woollen clothing which he subsequently copied from Sparta and 
Peloponnesus, — a time too when the Ionic name had not yet 
contracted that stain of effeminacy and cowardice, which stood 
imprinted upon it in the time of Herodotus and Thucydidgs, and 
which grew partly out of the subjugation of the Asiatic lonians 
by Persia, partly but of the antipathy of the Peloponnesian Do- 
rians to Athens. The author of the Homeric Hymn, in describ- 
ing the proud lonians who thronged, in his day, to the Delian 
festival, could hardly have anticipated a time to come, when the 
nam.e hnian would become a reproach, such as the European 
Greeks, to whom it really belonged, were desirous of disclaiming.^ 

* Thttcyd. i, 6. dui rb dppodlaLroVf etc. 

• Herodot i, 143. 01 fiiv wv uXXoi 'lovec koI ol 'A^rivaloi it^vyov rb 
ohfofia^ oi povXofievot luvec KeKXrjcr&ai, — an assertion quite unqaestionable 
with reference to the times immediately preceding Herodotus, bat not equallj 

VOL. in. 8 
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2. Another illustniftiTe ftct, in reference both to the lonianfl 
generally, and to Chalkis and Eretria in particular, daring the 
centarj anterior to Peisistratus, is to be found in the war between 
the^e two cities respecting the fertile pkin Lelantum, which lay 
between them. In general, it appears, these two important 
towns maintained harmonious relations ; but there were some oc- 
casions of dispute, and one in particular, wherein a formidable 
war ensued between them. Several allies joined with each, and 
it is remarkable that this was the only war known to Thucydid^ 
anterior to the Persian conquest, which had risen above the dig- 
nity of a mere quarrel between neighbors ; and in which so many 
different states manifested a dispo$iti<»i to interfere, as to impart ' 
to it a semi-Hellenic character.^ Of the allies of each party on 
this occasiiHi we know only that the Milesians lent assistance to 
Eretria, and the Samians, as well as the Thessalians and the 
Chalkidic colonies in Thrace, to Chalkis. A column, still visible 
during the time of Strabo, in the temple of the Amarynthian 
Artemb near Eretria, recorded the covenant entered into mu- 
tually by the two belligerents, to abstain from missiles, and to 
employ nothing but hand-weapons. The Eretrians are said to 
have been superior in horse, but they were vanquished in the 
battle; the tomb of Kleomachus of Pharsalus, a distinguished 
warrior who had perished in the cause of the Cbalkidians, was 
erected in the agora of Chalkis. We know nothing of the date, 
the duration, or the particulars of this war ;^ but it seems that 

admissible in regard to the earlier times. Compare Thacjd. i, 124 (vith 
the Scholiam), and also v, 9; Tiii, 25. 

' Thncjd. i, 15. The second Messenian war cannot have appeared 
to Thacydidds as haring enlijited so many allies oo each side as Pansanias 
represents. 

• StrabOi viii, p. 448; Herodot. v, 99 ; FIntarch, Amator, p. 760,— valaa- 
ble by the reference to Aristotle. 

Hesiod passed over from Aikra to Chalkis, on the occasion of the fonera] 
pimes celebrated by the sons of Amphldamas in honor of their deceased 
father, and gained a tripod as prize by his song or recital (0pp. DL 656). 
According to the Scholia, Amphidamas was king of Chalkis, who perished 
in the war against Eretria respecting Lelantom. Bat it appears that Pin 
tarch threw oot the lines as sporions, thoagh he acknowledges Amphidamai 
as a rigoroos champion of Chalkis in this war. See Septem Sapient 
Conviv. c 10, p. 15.3. * 

This visit of Hesiod to Chalkis was represented as the scene of his poetical 
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the Eretrians were worsted, though their city always nuuntained 
its dignity m the second state in the island. Chalkis was de- 
cidedly the Ikst, and continued to be flourishing, populous, and 
commercial, long after it had lost its political importance, through 
out all the perio<^ of Grecian independent history.! 

3« Of the importance o£ Chalkis and Eretria, during the 
seventh and part of *iie eighth century before the Christian era, 
we gather other evid^^nces, — partly in the numerous colonies 
founded by them, whic^ I shall advert to in a subsequent chap- 
ter, — partly in the prevalence throughout a large portion of 
Greece, of ihe Euboic sca^ of weight and money. What the 
quantities and proportions of ^liis scale were, has been first shown 
by M. Boeckh in his << MetroHzie." It was of Eastern origin, 
and the gold collected by Dareius in tribute throughout the vast 
Persian empire, was ordered to h^ delivered in Euboic talents. 
Its divisions, — the talent equal to 'ixty minte, the mina equal to 
cme hundred drachms, the drachm eqyd to six obob, — were the 
same as those of the scale called ^girjf^ani introduced by Phei- 
ddn of Argos ; but the six obols of the Euboic drachm contiuned 
a weight of silver equal cmly to five JE^gic9«n obols, so that the 
Euboic denominations, — drachm, mina, and talent, — were 
equal only to five-sixths of the same denominVions in the ^gi- 
nsean scale. It was the Euboic sccde which prev<Mled at Athens 
before the debasement introduced by Solon ; whirls debasement, 
— amounting to about twenty-seven per cent., as h^ been men- 
tioned in aprevipus chapter, — created a third scai?^ called the 
Attic, distinct both from the ^Sginsean and Euboic, — Blinding to 
the former in thejratio of 3 : 5, and to the latter, in the *atio of 
18 : 25. It seems plain that the Euboic scale was adopted bv the 
lonians through their intercourse with the Lydians,^ and o^^er 
Asiatics, and that it became naturalized among their cities uni «* 
the name of the Euboic, because Chalkis and Eretria were tL 
most actively cmnmercial states in the ^gean, — just as the su 
perior commerce of JBgina among the Dorian states, had given 

competition with and victory over Homer. (See the Certamcn Horn, et Hea. 
p. 315, cd. Gottl.) 

^ See the striking description of Chalkis given by Diksearchus in the Btoj 
*EXXa(Jof (Fragment p. 146, ed. Fnhr). 
I ' Herodot i, 94. 
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to the scale introduced by Pheiddn of Argos, the name of j£gin- 
ean. The fact of its being so called indicates a time when these 
two Euboean cities surpassed Athens in maritime power and ex- 
tended commercial relations, and when thej stood among the 
foremost of the Ionic cities throughout Greece. The Eubmo 
scale, after having been debased by Solon, in reference to coinage 
and monej, still continued in use at Ath^is for merchandise : th^ 
Attic mercantile mina retained its primitiye Euboic weight^ 



CHAPTER XIII. 

ASUTIC lONIANS. 

There existed at- the commencement of historical Greece, in 
776 B. o., besides the lonians in Attica and the Cjdades, twelve 
Ionian cities of note on or near the coast of Asia Minor, besides 
a few others less important Enumerated from south to north, 
thej stand,— MU^tus, Myus, PriSn6, Samos, Ephesus, Eolophdn, 
Lebedus, Teds, Erythrse, Chios, Klazomense, Phdksea. 

That these cities, the great ornament of the Ionic nam^ were 
founded by emigrants from European Greece, there is no reason 
to doubt How, or when, thej were founded, we have no historj 
to tell us ; the legend, which has already been set forth in a pre- 
ceding chapter, gives us a great event called the Ionic migration, 
referred by dironologists to one special year, one hundred and 
forty years after the Trojan war. This massive grouping belongs 
to the character of legend, — the iBolic and Ionic emigrations, as 
well as the Dorian conquest of Peloponnesus, are each invested 
with unity, and imprinted upon the imagination as the results of 
a single great impulse. But such is not the character of the 
historical colonies : when we come to relate the Italian and Sici- 
lian emigrations, it will appear that each colony has its own sep- 
arate nativity and causes of existence. In the case of the Ionic 

Set Boeckh's Metrologie, c 8 and 9. 
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emigration, this large scale of legendary conception is more than 
osofdly conspicuous, since to that event is ascribed the foundation 
or repeopling both of the Cyclades and of the Asiatic Ionian 
cities. 

Euripides treats Ion,» the son of Kreusa by Apollo, as the 
planter of these latter cities : but the more current form of the 
legend assigns that honor to the sons of Kodros, two of whom 
are especially named, corresponding to the two greatest of the 
ten continental Ionic cities : Androklus, as founder of Ephesus, 
Neileus of MilStus. These two towns are both described as 
founded directly from Athens. The others seem rather to be 
separate settlements, neither consisting of Athenians, nor emanat- 
ing from Athens, but adopting the characteristic Ionic festival 
of the Apaturia, and, in part at least, the Ionic tribes, — and re- 
ceiving princes from the Kodrid families at Ephesus or Miletus, 
as a condition of being admitted into the Pan-Ionic confederate 
festivaL The poet Mimnermus ascribed the foundation of his 
native dty Koloph6n to emigrants from Pylus, in Peloponnesus, 
under Andrsemon : Te6s was settled by Minyse of Orchomenus, 
under Athamas : Elazomense by settlers from Klednas and I^ili- 
us Phdkaea, by Phodans, PrienS in large portion by Kadmeians 
from Thebes. And with regard to the powerful islands of Chios 
and Samos, it does not appear that their native authors, — the 
Chian poet Ion, or the Siuntdan poet Asius, — ascribed to them a 
population emanating from Athens : Pausanias could not make 
out from the poems of Ion how it happened that Chios came to 
form a part of the Ionic federation.3 Herodotus, especially, 
dwells upon the number of Grecian tribes and races, who con- 
tributed to supply the population of the twelve Ionic cities,— 
liCnyae, from Orchomenus, Eiidmeians, Dryopians, Phodans, 
Molossians, Arkadian Pelasgians, Dorians from Epidaorus, and 
** several other sections'* of Greeks. Moreover, he particularly 



' Euripid. Ion, 1546. KTierop' 'iLCiadoc x^ovSc. 

• Pansan. vii, 4, 6. Toaavra elflTji^Sra ic X*<wc 1«*»'o ei>piaKU' oh fUvToi 
iKelvo^ ye elpTiKe^ Ka-&' ^vrtva atrtav XXot reXovatv ic *l6vof . 

Respecting Samos, and its primitire Karian inhabitants, displaced by Pft- 
trokld<& and Tembridn at the head of Grecian emigranti, see Et;,\Mol. Mag. v, 
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•ingles out the Milesians, as claiming for themselres the ti uest 
Ionic blood, and as having started from the prjtaneium, at 
Athens ; thus plainly implying his belief that the majority, at 
least, of the remaining settlers did not take their departure from 
the same hearthJ 

But the most sticking information which Herodotus conveys to 
u6 is, the difference of language, or dialect, which marked these 
twelve cities. Miletus, Myus, and Friend, all situated on the 
soil of the E^arians, had one dialect : Ephesus, Kolophon, Lebe- 
dus, Teos, Klazomeme, and Phdkasa, had a dialect common to 
all, but distinct from that of the three preceding: Chios and 
Erythrss ^hibited a third dialect, and Samos, by itself, a fourth. 
Nor does the historian content himself with simply noting such 
quadruple variety of speech; he employs very strong terms to 
express the degree of dissimilarity .'^ The testimony of Herodo- 
tus as to these dialects is, of course, indisputable. 

Instead of one great Ionic emigration, then, the statements 

' Herod, i, 146. ItteI^ &i ye fn fiuXXov ohroi (L e. the inhabitants of the 
Pan-Ionic Dodekapolis) 'Id^vrc Wat rCtv iXkijv ^ICtvuVy ^ kuXXiov ti yeyovaat^ 
tutpiif iroXA^ Xeyeiv t«v 'k^avrtf k^ Eifj^oiij^ elalv oIk iXa;ft<m7 fioipOy rolai 
*1»vUk f*iTa oMi ToU bpoftaroc obdiv Miwat 6k ^Opxoftevtoi avafxe/uxarat^ 
Kol KaSfxelott KtU AftvoireCt ical ^wxeec arroduafitot^ koX }AoXo9ai3>t^ koX ^Aptcadec 
UeXaoyol^ koI A(^iiec *Ilvi6avptot^ d^a re t^vea iroXXH &vafiefuxaTat, 01 
6k airiuPf &Kd Toi> Tlpwavr^tov roii *A^vaXuv bpfirt^hne^^ koX voftiQovTe^ 
yewaMTOTOi elvai *I«v«v, oiroi dh oi ywaixac riyayov elf atroiKiTfVf uAAd 
Kaeipac ioxov^ tuv i^vevcav Toi>c jwiac. . . .Tavra 6k Jv yivofteva h M<- 
TJjTtfi. 

The polemical tone in which this remark of Herodotus is delivered is ex- 
plained by Dahlmann on the supposition that it was destined to confute 
certain boastful pretensions of the Blilesian Hekat»iis (see BShr, ad loe^ and 
Klaasen ad Hekat»i Frag. S25). 

The test of lonitm, according to the statement of Horodotns, is, that a city 
shonld derire its origin from Athens, and that it should celebrate the solem- 
nity of the Apaturia (i. 147). Bat we must construe both these tests with 
indulgence. Ephesus and Koloph6n were Ionic, though neither of them 
celebrated the Apaturia. And the colony might be formed under the auspices 
of Athens, though the settlers were neiUier natives, nor even of kindred race 
with the natives, of Attica. 

* Herod, i, 142. Ephesus, Eolophdn, Lebedus, Teds, Klazomenje, FhokiM 
— -o^oi oi iroXeic ryai irporepov ?iex^eiayci6/ioXoyiovci Kard. yXucaav Mht, 
#f2 6i 6fto^oviovai, 
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tboYe cited conduct us rather to the supposition of many separate 
and succeasiTe setllements, fOTmed by the Greeks of different 
sections, mingling with and modified by preexisting Lydians 
and Earians, and subsequently allying themselves with Mildtus 
and Ephesus into the so-called Ionic amphiktyony. As a con- 
dition of this union, they are iaduced to adopt among their 
diiefs princes of the £odrid gens or family ; who are called sons 
of Ejodrus, but who are not for that reason to be supposed neces- 
sarily contemporary with Androklus or Neileus. 

The chiefs selected by some of the cities are said to have been 
Lykians,! of the heroic family of Glaukus and BeUerophon : in 
some causes, the Kodrids and the Glaukids were chiefe con- 
j<Hntly. Bespecting the dates of these separate settlements, we 
cannot give any account, for they lie beyond the commencement 
of authentic history : there is ground for believing that most of 
them existed for some time previous to 776 b. c^ but at what 
date the federative solemnity uniting the twelve cities was com- 
menced, we do not know. 

The account of Herodotus shows us that these colonies were 
composed of mixed sections of Greeks, — an important circum- 
stance in estimating their character. Such was usually the case 
more or less in respect to all emigrations, and hence the estab- 
lishments thus planted contracted at once, generally speakings 
both more activity and more instability than was seen among 
those Greeks who remained at home, and among whom the old 
habitual routine had not been counterworked by any marked 
change of place or of social relations. For in a new colony it be- 
came necessary to adopt fresh classifications of the citizens, to 
range them together in fresh military and civil divisions, and to 
adopt new characteristic sacrifices and religious ceremonies as 
bonds of union among all the citizens conjointly. At the first 
outset of a colony, moreover, there were inevitable difficulties to 
be surmounted, which imposed upon its leading men the necessity 
of energy and forethought, — more especially in regard to mari- 
time affairs, on which not only their connection with the country- 
men whom they had lefl behind, but also their means of establish- 
ing advantageous relations with the population of the interior, 

> Herodot i, 146. 
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depended. At the same tune, the new arrangements indis^iena 
able among the colonists were £eu* from working always harmo- 
niouslj: dissension and partial secessions were not nnfrequeot 
occurrences. And what has been called the mobility of the 
Ionic race, as compared with the Doric, is to be ascribed in a 
great measure to this mixture of races and external stimnlos 
arising out of expatriation : for there is no trace of it in Attica 
anterior to Solon ; and on the other hand, the Doric colonies of 
Korkjra and Syracuse exhibit a population not less excitable 
than the Ionic towns generally,' and much more so than the 
Ionic colony of Massalia. The remarkable commercial enter- 
prise, which wiU be seen to characterize Miletus, Samos, and 
Phoksea, belongs but little to anything connected with the Ionic 
temperament. 

All the Ionic towns, except Klazomense and Phoksea, are rep- 
resented to have been founded on some preexisting settlements 
o£ Karians, Lelegians, Kretans, Lydians, or Pelasgians.^ In 
some cases these previous inhabitant were overcome, slain, or 
expelled ; in others they were accepted as fellow^residents, and 
the Grecian cities thus established acquired a considerable tinge 
of Asiatic customs and feelings. What is related by Herodotus 
respecting the first establishment of Neileus and bis emigrants at 
Miletus is in this point of view remarkable. They took out with 
them no women from Athens (the historian says), but found 
wives in the Kariau women of the place, whose husbands and 
&thers they overcame and put to death ; and the women, thus 
violently seized, manifested their repugnance by taking a solemn 
oath among themselves that they would never eat with their new 
husbands, nor ever call them by their personal names. This 
same pledge they imposed upon their daughters ; but how long 
the practice lasted, we are not informed : it rather seems from 
the language of the historian that traces Of it were visible even 
in his day in the family customs of the Milesians. The popula- 
tion of this greatest of the Ionic towns must thus have been 
half of Karian breed. It is to be presumed that what is true 

* TTincyd. ri, 17, about the Sicilian Greeks — 6x^ic re ytlp ^fifiiKTolg no- 
XvcxtAgwatv al noXeic, Koi ^diag l;f<n;ffi tuv noXireiCtv raf fierapoXitg Koi 

' 8ee Baonl Rochette, Histoire des Colonies Greeqnes, b. ir, c. 10, p. 93 
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6f Neflens and hk compankms wonld be found tine, also, respect- 
ing mo9t of the maritime colonies c^ Greece, and that the Y^^els 
-which took them out would be scantily provided with women. 
But on this point, unfortunately, we are le^ without information. 
The worship of Apollo Didymaeus, at Branchidas, near Miletus, 
— that of Artemis, near Ephesus, — and that of the Apolb 
Klarins, near Eolophdn, — seems to have existed among the 
native Asiatic popnlati<m before the establishment of either of 
these three cities. To maintain these preexisting local rites 
was not less congenial to the feelings, than beneficial to the 
interests, of the Greeks : all the three establishments acquired 
increased celebrity under Ionic administration, and contributed in 
their turn to the prosperity of the towns to which they were 
attached. Miletus, Myus, and PriSn^ were situated on or near 
the productive plain of the river Maeander; while Ephesus was, 
in like manner, planted near the mouth of the leister, thus 
immediately communicating with the productive breadth of land 
separating Mount Tmdlus on the north from Mount Messdgis 
on the south, through which that river runs : Koloph6n is only 
a very few miles north of the same river. Possessing the 
best means of communication with the interior, these three 
towns seem to have thriven with greater rapidity than the rest ; 
and they, together with the neighboring island of Samos, con- 
stituted in early times (he strength of the Pan-Ionic amphikty- 
ony. The situation of the sacred precinct of Poseiddn (where 
this festival was celebrated), on the north side of the promontory 
of My£al^, near Pritoi, and between Ephesus and Miletus, 
seems to show that these towns formed the primitive centre to 
which the other Ionian settlements became gradually aggregated. 
For it was by no means a centrical site with reference to all the 
twelve ; so that Thal^ of Miletus, — who at a subsequent period 
recommended a more intimate political union between the twelve 
Ionic towns, and the establishment of a common government to 
manage their collective affairs, — indicated Teds,i and not Pri^n^ 
as the suitable place for it Moreover, it seems that the Pan 
Ionic festival,' though still formally continued, had lost its 

> Herodot. i, 170. 

* Both Diodonu (xr, 49) and Dionjtiiis of Hnlikarnawnn (A ILiv, S5) 

TOL. m. 8* Uooi 
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importance before the time of TfaticjdiddB, and had become 
practically superseded by the more splendid festival of the 
Ephesia, near Ephesus, where the cities of Ionia found a more 
attractive place of meeting. 

An island dose adjoining to the coast, or an outlying tongue of 
land connected with the continent by a narrow isthmus, and pre- 
senting some hill sufficient for an acropolis, seems to have been 
considered as the most favorable situation for. Grecian colonial 
settlement To one or other of these descriptions most of the 
Ionic cities, conform.^ The city of Mildtus at the height of its 
power had four separate harbors, formed probably by the aid of 
the island of Lade and one or two islets which lay dose off against 
it : the Karian or Kretan establishment, which the Ionic colonists 
found on their arrival and conqueced, was situated on an eminence 
overhanging the sea, and became afterwards known by the name ^ 
of Old Miletus, at a time when the new Ionic town had been 
extended down to the water-side and rendered maritime.^ The 
territory of this important city seems to have comprehended both 
the southern promontory called Poseidium and the greater part of 
the northern prcunontory of Mykal^,^ reaching on both sides of the 
river Maeander : the inconsiderable town of Myus^ on the southern 
bank of the Ms&ander, an offset seemingly formed by the secession 
of some Milesian malcontents under a member of the Neleid gens 
named Kydr^us, maintained for a long time its autonomy, but was 

tpeak as if tbe convocation or festiTal had been formall j transferred to Ephe. 
sns, in conseqnenoe of the insecorkj of the raeetingi near MykalS : Strabo 
on the contrary speaks of the Pan-Ionia as if they still in his time celebrated 
in the original spot (xir, pp. 636-638), under the care of the Prieneans. The 
formal transfer is not probable: Thacydidls (iii, 104) proves that in his time 
the fesdral of Ephesia was practically the Pan-Ionic rendezvons, though 
Herodotus does not seem to have conceived it as such. See Guhl, Ephesiaca, 
part iiif p. 1 17 ; and K. F. Hermann, GottesdienstUche Alterthomer der One* 
chen, c. 66, p. 343. 

' The site of Mildtus is best indicated by Arrian, i, 19-20; see that of 
Ph6ksea, Erythrs, Myonndsus, ElazomensB, Kolophdn, Te6s (Strabo, xiv, pp 
644-645 ; Pausan. rii, 3, 2 ; Livy, xxxvii, 27-31 ; Thucyd. vHl, 81 ). 

■ Strabo, xiv, p. 635. 

* Strabo, xiv, p. 633 ; Herod, ix, 97-99. Td TlwreUiov r&v Uthf^im 
Strabo, xiv, p. 651. 

^ Strabo, xiv, p. 636 ; Yitrnvius, iv, I ; PdyiBQ. viit, 8ft. 
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at length absorbed into the larger imitj of MOdttifl ; its swampjf 
territory having been rendered uninhabitable by a plague of gnats. 
Prieng acquired an importance greater than naturally belonged 
to it, by its immediate vicinity to the holy Pan-Ionic temple and 
its function of administering the sacred rites^^ — a dignity which 
it probably was only" permitted to ei^joy in consequence of the 
jealousies of its greater neighbors Mil^us, Ephesus, and Samos^ 
The territories of these Grecian cities seem to have been inter* 
spersed with Earian villages, probably in the condition of subjects 
It is rare to find a genuine Greek colony established at any 
distance from the sea ; but the two Asiatic towns called Magn^ia 
ima exceptions to this position, — one situated on the south side 
of the Maeander, or rat£er on the river LethsBus, which runs into 
the Mseander ; the other more northerly, a4Joining to the JSolic 
Greeks, on the northern declivity of Mount Sipylus, and near to 
the plain of the river Harmus. The settlement of both these 
towns ^ates before the period of history : the tale^ which we read 
affirms them to be settlementa from the Magnates in Thes^y, 
formed ^by emigrants who had first passed into Er^te, under the 
orders of the Delphian oracle, and next into Asia, where they are 
said to have extricated the Ionic and JSolic colonists, then recently 
arrived, from a position of danger and calamity. By the side of 
this story, which can neither be verified nor contradicted, it is 
proper to mention the opinion of Niebuhr, that both these towns of 
Mt^Ssia are remnants of a primitive Pelasgic population, akin 
to, but not emigrants from, the Magnates of Thessaly, — Pelas- 
gians whom he supposes to have occupied both the valley of the 
Hermus and that of the Eaister, anterior to the .£olic and Ionic 
migrations. In support of this opinion, it may be stated that Uiere 
were towns bearing the Pelasgic name of Larissa, both near the 
Hermus and near the Masander : Menekrat^ of Elsa considered 
the Pelasgians as having once occupied most part of that coast; 

» Strabo, xiv, pp. 636-638. • Thacyd. i, 1 16. 

' CoDon, Narrat 29 ; Strabo, xir, pp. 636-647. 

The story in Partheniiis about Leakippos, leader tuv deKarev^ivTQv U 
♦ep7f iftr' 'Ad/i^rov, who came to the Ephesian territory and acquired pos- 
session of the pbice called Krctin8Bon,by the treachery of Leokophryd, daogh- 
ier of Mandrolytos, whether truth or romance, is one of the notices of Thes- 
AAlian migration in^ those parts (Farthen. Narrat 6). 
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tnd O. MuUer even oonoeives the Tyirbenians to have been 
Pelaflgians from TTrrha, a town in the interior of Lydia sonth 
of Tmolos. The point is one upon which we have not sufficient 
evidence to advance bejond conjecture.^ 

Of the Ionic towns, with which our real knowledge of Asia 
llinor begins, Miletus ^ was the most powerful ; and its celelmtj 
was derived not merely from its own wealth and population, but 
also from the extraordinary number of its. colonies, established 
principally in the Propontis i^d £uxine, and amounting, as we 
are ^Id by some authors, to not less than seventy-five or dghty. 
Respecting these colonies I shall ^>eak presently, in treating of 
the general colonial ^expansion of Greece during the eighth, and 
seventh centuries b. c. : at present, it is sufficient to notice that 
the islands of Ikarus and Lerus,^ not far .from Samos and the 
Ionic coast generally, were amimg the places planted with 
Milesian settlers. 

The colonization of Ephesns by Andn^us appears to be con« 
neoted with the Ionic occupation of Samos, so f«u: as the confused 
statements which we find enable us to discern. Androklus is said 



> StrabOi xiii, p. 621. See Niebahr, Kleine llistorische Schriften, p. 371 ; 
O. Mailer, Etni^er, Einleitang ii| 5, p. 80. The evidence on whidi MOlIer't 
oonjectore Sb built teems, however, unnsnally slender, and the identity of 
TjrTh4noe and Torrhdbos, or the snpposcd conAiskm of the one with tho 
other, is in no way made out Pelasgians are spoken of in Traill and 
Aphrodisias as well as in NinoS (Steph. Byz. y, Nivoi/), bat this name seems 
destined to present nothing but problems and delusions. 

Respecting Magnesia on the Mssander, consult Aristot ap. Athen. iv, p. 
173, who calls the town a colony fipom Delphi. But the intermediate settle- 
ment of these colonists in Kr6t«, or even the reality of any town called 
Magnesia in Er6te, appears very questionable: Plato's statement (Legg. 
iv, 702 ; xl, 919) can hardly be taken as any evidence. Compare O. Holler, 
History of the Dorians, book ii, ch. 3 ; Hoeckh, Kreta, book iii, vol. ii, p. 413. 
Miiller gives these " Sapen " too much in the style of real facts : the worship 
of Apollo at Magnesia on the Mssander (Paus. x, 32, 4) cannot be thought 
to prove much, considering how extensively that god was worshipped along 
the Asiatic coast, from Lykia to Troas. 

The great antiquity of this Grecian establishment was recognized in the 
time of the Roman emperors ; see Insciipt Ko. 2910 in Boeckh, Corp. Ins. 

• ^loviij^ TTpoaxvfM (Herodot t, 28). 

* Strabo, xiv, p. 635. Ikams, or Bcaria, however, appears in later times as 
belonging to Samos, and used only for pastu« (Strabo, p. 639 ; x, p. 4SS). 
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to bftve lingered upon that iahuid for a kmg time^ aotil tbe oncla 
Toodisafed to indicate to him what particular spot to occupy on 
the continent ; at length the indication was given, and he planted 
his col(Hiist8 at the fountain of Hypelaoon and on a portion of the 
hill of Kor^ssus, within a short distance of the temple and sanc- 
tuary of Artemis; whose immediate inhabitanu he respected 
and received as brethren, while he drove away for the most part 
the surrounding Lelegians and Lydians. The population of the 
new town of Ephesus was divided into three tribes, — the pre- 
existing inhabitants, or £phesians proper, the Bennians, and the 
£u6nymeis, so named (we are told) from the deme Euonymus in 
Attica.1 So much did the power of Andrddus increase, that he 
was enabled to conquer Samoe, and to expel from it the prince 
Ledgorus : of the retiring Samians, a part are said to have gone 
to Samoihrace and there established themselves, while another 
portion acquired possession of Marath^um near Ephesus, on the 
adjoining continent of Asia Minor, from whence, after a short 
time, they recovered their island, compelling Androklus to return 
to Ephesus. It seems, however, that in the compromise and treaty 
which ensued, they yielded possession of Marath^ium to Andro- 
klus,^ and confined themselves to Ansa, a more southerly district 
farther removed from the Ephesian settlement, and immediately 
opposite to the island of Samos. Androklus is said to have per- 
ished in a battle fought for the defence of Pri^n§, which town he 
had come to aid against an attack of the Karians. His dead 
body was brought from the field and buried near the gates of 
EphesuSy where the tomb was yet shown during the days of Fau- 
sanias ; but a sedition broke out against his sons afler him, and 
the malcontents strengthened their party by inviting reinforce- 
ments from Teds and Karina. The struggle which ensued termi- 
nated in the discontinuance of the kingly race and the establish- 
ment of a republican government, — the descendants of Androklus 
h&Dg allowed to retain both considerable honorary privileges and 
the hereditary priesthood of the Eleusinian Dtoetdr. The newly- 
received inhabitants were enrolled in two new tribes, making in 

* Kreophjlos ap. Athen. riii, p. 361 ; Ephor. Fragm. 32, ed. Marx ; Ste 
phaa. Bys. y, Bivva: see Gobi, Ephetiaca, p. 29. 
' PansaiL vii, 4, 3. 
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All fiye tribes, which i4>pear to have exiited throagfaoat the hit* 
torical times at Ephesus.^ It i^pears too that a certain niuii])er 
9f fugitive proprietors from Samos foond admission among the 
Ephesians and received the freedom of the city ; and the part of 
the dtj in which they resided acquired the name of Samoma, or 
Smjnia, by which name it was still known in the time of the 
satirical poet Hipponax, about 530 b. c.^ 

Such are the stories which we find respecting the infancy of 
the Ionic Ephesus. The fact of its increase and of its considerable 
acquisitions of territory, at the expense of the neighboring Lydi- 
ans,3 is at least ii^putable. It does not appear to have been 
ever very powerful or enterprising at sea, and few maritime ool<v- 
uies owed their origin to its citizens ; but its situation near the 
mouth and the fertile plain of the KaTster was favorable both to 
the multiplication of its inland dependencies and to its trade with 
the interior. A despot named Pythagoras is said to have sub- 
verted by stratagem the previous government of the town, at some 
period bef(H^ Cyrus, and to have exercised power for a certain 
time with great cruelty.^ It is worthy of remark, that we find no 
trace of the existence of the four Ionic tribes at Ephesus ; and 
this, when coupled with the fact that neither Ephesus nor Eolo- 
phon solemnized the pec4iliar Ionic festival of the Apaturia, is one 
among other indications that the Ephesian population had little 



* The account of Ephoros ap. Steph.^ Byz. v. Bivva, attests at least the 
existence of the fire tribes at Ephesus, whether his account of their origin 
and primitive history be well founded or not. See also Strabo, xiv, p. 633 ; 
Steph. Byz. r, Evuwfiia, Kardnd or Karind is in .£olis, near Pitana and 
Gryneinm (Herod, vii, 42 ; Steph. Byz. Kop^).- 

' Stephan. Byz. r, lufiopva ; Heysch. Zoftovia ; Athemeojs, vi, p. 267 • 
Hipp6nax, Fragm. 32, Schneid. ; Strabo, xir, p. 633. Some, however, said 
that the viau of Ephesus, called Smyrna, derived its name from an Amazon. 

* Strabo, xiv, p. 620. 

* Bato ap. Snidas, r, Uv^aySpac, In this article of Suidas, however, it Is 
f tated that ** the Ephesian Pythagoras put down, by means of a crafty plot, 
the government of those who were called the BasUidas," Now Aristotle 
talks (Polit V, 5,4) of the oligarchy of the BasilidsD at Erythr». It is 
hardly likely that there should have been an oligarchy called by that same 
name both at Erythr» and Ephesus *, there is here some confusion between 
Erythrs and Ephesus which we are unable to clear up. Bato of SindpA 
vroCo a book nepi rCtv kv *E^et^ rvp&wup ( Athenieus, vii, p. 289). 
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eommnnitj of race with Athens, though the oekist maj have 
been of heroic Athenian family. Gruhl attempts to show, on mis- 
taken grounds, that the Greek settlers at Ephesus were mostly of 
Arkadian ori^.i 

Kolophdn^ about fifteen miles north of Ephesus, and divided 
fmn the territory of the latter by the precipitous mountain range 
called Grallesium, though a member of the Paa-Ionic amphik- 
tyony, seems to have had no Ionic origin : it recognized neither 
an Athenian oekist nor Athenian inhabitants. The Kolophonian 
poet Mimnermus tells us that the oekist of the place was the 
Pylian Andnemdn, and that the settlers were Pylians from Pelo- 
ponnesus. ^ We quitted (he says) Pylus, the city of Neleus, and 
passed in our yessels to the much-desired Asia. There with the 
insolence of superior force, and employing from the banning 
cruel violence, we planted ourselves in the tempting Kolophon**^ 
This description of the primitive Kolophonian settlers, given with 
Homeric simplicity, forcibly illustrates the account given by He- 
rodotus of the proceedings of Neileus at Miletus. The esti^lish- 
ment of Andrsemdn must have been effected by force, and by the 
dispossession of previous inhabitants, leaving probably their wives 
and daughters as a prey to the victors. The city of KolophOn 
seems to have been situated about two miles inland, but it had a 
fortified port called Notium, not joined to it by long walls as the 
Peirseeus was to Athens, but completely ^distinct. There were 

' Gahl, Ephesiaca, cap. ii, b. 2, p. 28. The passage which he cites in 
Aristeid^ (Or. xlii, p. 523) refers, not to Ephesus, but to Pergamus, and to 
the mythe of AogS and Telephas : compare ibid. p. 251. 

> Mimnerm. Fragm. 9, Schneid. ap. Strab^xir, p. 634 : — 

'IfiepHfv ^Kalrfv vrfwrhf L^iKSfui^a* 
'Ef S* iparriv KoXo^uva, ^iriv iyiriponXov ix^vTec, 
'ECo/4«i^* dpyaXitfc i(3pio^ tfyefiivec* 
Mimnermiis, in his poem called NannOy named Andrsemdn as founder 
(Strabo, p. 633). Compare this behayior with the narratiTO of Odysseus in 
Homer (Odyas. ix, 40) : — 

*lXlo^iv fie ^ipuv dve/toc KiKSveaai iziXaaoev 
^laftafHp' h/^a S^ iyiH tfoKtv htpadwy wA^oo <r aitrov^ • 
'Ex iroXioc <r aXSxovc «ai Kiiffiara iroXXd TM^ovrt^ 
Lhaaofud*, etc 
Ifinuiermiis eomes in point of time a little before Sok>n, b. a 630-600. 
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timee in which this port served the Eolophonimns as a rdbgis^ 
when their opper town was assailed hj Persians from the interior; 
hat the inhabitants of Notium occasionally manifested inclinations 
to act as a separate community, and dissensions thus occurred 
between them and the people in Kolophdn,i — so difficult was it 
in the Greek mind to keep up a permanent feeling <^ political 
amalgamation beyond the circle of the town walls* 

It is much to be regretted that nothing beyond a few lines of 
Mimnermus, and nothing at all of the long poem of Xenophanes 
(composed seemingly near a century after Minmermus) on the 
foundation of Kolophdn, has reached us. The short statements 
of Fausanias omit all notice of that violence which the native 
Kolophonian poet so emphatically signalizes in his ancestors : they 
are derived more from the temple legends of the adjoining Kla> 
rian Apollo and from morsels of epic poetry referring to that holy 
place, which connected itself with the worship of Apollo in Kr§te, 
at Delphi, and at Thebes. The old Homeric poem, called The- 
bai's, reported that Manto, daughter of the Theban prophet Tei* 
resias, had been presented to Apollo at Delphi as a votive offering 
by the victorious epigoni : the god directed her to migrate to Asia^ 
and she thus arrived at Klarus, where she married the Kretan 
Bhakius. The offspring of this marriage was the celebrated 
prophet Mopsus, whom the Hesiodic epic described as having 
gained a victory in prophetic skill over Kalchas ; the latter having 
come to Klarus afler the Trojan war in company with Amphilo- 
chus son of Amphiaraus.3 Such tales evince the early importance 
of the temple and oracle of Apollo at Klarus, which appears to 
have been in some sort an emanation from the great sanctuary of 
Branchidfls near Miletus ; for we are told that the high priest of 
Klarus was named by the Milesians.3 Fausanias states that 
Mopsus expelled the indigenous Karians, and established the city 
of Kolophdn ; and that the Ionic settlers under Fromethus and 
Damasichthdn, sons of Kodrus, were admitted amicably as addi- 
tional inhabitants r^ a story probably emanating from the temple, 



* Aristot PoUt V, 2, 12 ; Thucyd. iW, 34. 

' Hesiod. ap. Strmb. sir, p. 643 ; Conon, Namt 6 ; Aignmeqt of the poem 
celled NooToi (apad DOntxer), Epicc Gnec Frag, p 23; Pausan. ix, 35, •. 
' Tadt. AmiaL ii, 54. * Pansan. vii, 3, 1. 
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and very different from that of the Kolophoniaii townsmen in the 
time of Mimnermus. It seems evident that not only the ApoDinie 
sanctuary at EUaros, but also the analogous establishments on tlie 
south of Asia Minor at Phaselis, Mallus, etc^ had their own foun- 
dation legends (apart from those of the various bands of emigrant 
settlers), in which they connected themselves by the best thread 
which they could devise with the epic glories <^ Greece. * 

Passing along the Ionian coast in a north-westerly direction from 
Kolophdn, we come first to the small but independent Ionic settle- 
ment of Lebedus — next, to Teds, which occupies the southern 
face of a narrow isthmus, Klazomenas being placed on the north- 
em : this isthmus, a low narrow valley of about six miles across, 
forms the eastern boundary of a very considerable peninsula, 
containing the mountainous and Woody regions called Mimas and 
Korykus. Teds is said to have been first founded by Orchome- 
nian Minyas under Athamas, and to have received afterwards by 
consent various swarms of settlers, Orchomenians and others, under 
the Kodrid leaders Apcekus, Nauklus, and Damasus.^ The valu- 
able Teian inscriptions published in the large collection of Boeckh, 
while they mention certain names and titles of honor which con- 
nect theftiselves with this Orchon^nian origin, reveal to us at the 
same time some particulars respecting the internal distribution 
of the Teian citizens. The territory of the town Was distributed 
amongst a certain number of towers, to each of which corresponded 
a symmory or section of the citizens, having its common altar and 
sacxed rites, and often its henHc eponymus. How many in num- 
ber the tribes of Teds were, we do not know : the name of the 
Gkleontes, one of the four old Ionic tribes, is preserved in an 
inscription ; but the rest, both as to names and number, are un- 
known. The synmiories or tower-fellowships of Teos seem to be 
analogous to the phratries of ancient Athens, — forming each a 
£EM^tious kindred, recognizing a common mythical ancestor, and 
bound together by a communion at once religious and political 
The individual name attached to each tower is in some cases 
Asiatic rather than Hellenic, indicating in Teoa the mixture not 

> See Weldter, Epischer Kyklns, p. 285. 

' Steph. Byz. y, Tiuc j Paosan. tU, 8, 8 ; Strabo, xiv, p. 633. Anakreoo 
flriled the town ^k^ofsaprida T^k (Stnb. L c) 
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merely of Ionic and .ZBdic, but also of Earian or Ljdian inhab- 
Uaats, of which Pausaoias speaks.^ Gerrhsidse, or CherraeidiBy 

» Paosan. vil, 8, 8. Sec the Inscrip. No. 3064 in Boeddi*8 Corp. Ing^ 
which cnameratcs twenty-eight separate m>pfYoi : it is a list of archons, with 
the name and dvil designation of each : I do not obtenre that the name of 
the same irvpyoc ever occurs twice, — ^kprifiuv^ ro^ ^iXaiw wvpyov^ ^tXatdtft^ 
etc : there are two nvpyoi^ the names of which are effaced on the inscription. 

In two other inscriptions (Nos. 3065, 3066) there occor ^Exivov avfifjtopia 

^Ex'iva^ — as the title of a civil division without any specification of an 
^Exivov Tvpyoc ; but it is reasonable to presume that the irupyoc and the ov/t- 
fiofua are coincident divisions. The ^iXaiov irvpyo^ occurs also in another 
Insc. No. 3081. Philsens is the Athenian hero, son of Ajaz, ^d eponym o£ 
the deme or gens Philaidas in Attica, who existed, as we here^soe, in Tdoa 
also. In Inscription, No. 3082, a citizen is complimented as viov ^A^ufmvra, 
after the name of the old Minyan hero. Tn No. 3078, the Ionic tribe of the 
TeXiovrei: is named as existing at T§o8. 

Among the titles of the towers we find the following, — rot) Ki^voc ^p- 
ycv, ToU Ktva/3dAov irvpyov, toU nipvog icvpyov, tou Aa66<w iriipyw, toS 
XivTvoc rrifpyov: these names seem to be rather foreign than Hellenic 
Kidvct *lipv^. livTvc, Aoddof , are Asiatic, perhaps Karian or Lydian : re- 
specting the name Aa<5do$-, compare Steph. Byz. v, Tpifuaaoc where Addoc 
appears as a Karian name : Boeckh (p. 651) expresses his opinion that Aad- 
6oc is Karian or Lydian. Then Kiva^oc seems plainly not Hellenic : it is 
rather Phoenician ( Annitei, AsdruAo/, etc), though Boeckh (in his Introduc- 
tory Comment to the Sarmatian Inscriptions, part xi, p. 109) tells us that 
pa?io^ is also Thracian or Getic, — " /^oXof hand dubie Thradca aut Getica 
est radix iinalis, qaam tcnes in Dacico nomine Decebalus, et in nomine 
popnii Triballorum." The name tov Ko^ov irvpyov, Ko^tdj/f, ig Ionic: 
.ZBklns and Kothus are represented as Ionic Odkists in Enbcea. Another name 
— nap//<c, TOV Z^eviXov nvpyov, Xa;U<delbfw- affords an instance in which 
the local or gentile epithet is not derived from the tower; for XaXxideic or 
Xahcidevc was the denomination of a village in the Teian tenitory. In 

regard to some persons, the gentile epithet is derived from the tower, t»C 

^iXaiov irvpyov, ♦iX<it<Jj;f — row TaXataov nvpyov, TaXaialdtfc ^ tov AdSSot 
irvpyovy Ao<Werof — To« ni/pyov rod KtC^POf, Kt'Cw : in other cases not- 
Tov'Exadtov nvpyov, Itcnpnt^nt ^ tov Uijpadovc Tripyov, Bpwwdiw — ro« 
n<r&fuov nvpyov, Aeovidtic, etc In the Inscrip. 3065, 3066, there is a formal 
vote of the 'Exivov uvfifiopia or 'Exivadai (both names occur) : mention is 
also made of the pCtfioc r^f cvfifiopia^ ; also the annual solemnity called 
Lcukathca, seemingly a gentile solemnity of tlie Echinadio, which connects 
itself wiA (he mythical family of Athamas. As an analogy to these Teian 
towers, we may compare the -Kifpyoi in the Greek settlement of Olbia in the 
Enxine (Boeckh, Inscr. 9066), vvpyoc Uooio^, irvpyoc *Ent6aipov,^ they were 
portions of the fortifications See also Dio Chrysostom, Onit zxxvi, pp. 
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the port on (he west side of the town of Teds, had for its epony- 
mous hero Ger^ the Boeotian, who was said to have anoompanied 
the Eodrids in their settlement. 

The worship of Ath^fi Polias at Erythr© may probably be 
traceable to Athens, and that of the Tyrian Herakl^ (of which 
Pausanias recounts a singular legend) would seem to indicate an 
intermixture of Phcenidan inhabitants. But the close neighbor- 
hood of Erythrae to the island of Chios, and the marked analogy 
of dialect which Herodotus^ attests between them, show that the 
elements of the population must have been much the same in 
both. The Chian poet Idn mentioned the establishment of Aban- 
tes from Euboea in his native island, under Amphiklus, intermixed 
with the preexisting Karians : Hektor, the fourth descendant from 
Amphiklus, was said to have incorporated this island in the P^n- 
lonic amphiktyony. It is to Pherekyd^ that we owe the men- 
tion of the name of Egertius, as iiaving conducted a miscellaneous 
colony into Chios ; and it is through Egertius (though Idn, the 
native poet, does not appear to have noticed him) that this logo- 
grapher made out the connection between the Chians and the 
other group of Kodrid settlements.^ In Erythr», Kndpus or 
Eleopus is noted as the Kodrid oskist, and as having procured 
for himself^ partly by force, partly by consent, the sovereignty of 
the preexisting settlement of mixed inhabitants. The Erythraean 
historian Hippias recounted how E[ndpus had been treacherously 
put to death on ship-board, by Ortyg§8 and some other false adhe- 
rents ; who, obtaining some auxiliaries from the Chian king Am- 
phiklus, made themselves masters of Erythne and established in 
it an oppressive oligarchy. They maintained the government, 
with a temper at once licentious and cruel, for some time, admit- 
ting none but a chosen few of the population within the walls of 
the town ; until at length Hippot^ the brother of Enopus, arriving 
fixMn without at the head of some troops, found sufficient support 
from the discontents of the Erythrsmns to enable him to overthrow 
the tyranny. Overpowered in the midst of a public festival, 

76-77. A lai^ tower, belonging to a private indiridnal named Aglomachna, 
is mentioned in KjrSnd (Herod, ir, 164). 

» Herod, i, 142 : compare Thucyd. viii, 5. 

' Btrabo, xiv, p. 633. 
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Ortjg^ and his oompanicms were put to death with crael tortures ; 
and the same tortures were inflicted upon their innocent wives 
and children,^ — a degree of cruelty which would at no time have 
found place amidst a community of European Greeks : even in 
the murderous partj dissensions of Korkjra during the Pelopon- 
nesian war, death was not aggravated by preliminary tortures. 
Aristotle^ mentions the oligarchy of the Basilids as having existed 
in Erythrse, and aa having been overthrown by a democratical 
revolution, although prudently managed : to what period this is 
to be referred we do not know. 

Klazomena is sidd to have been founded by a wandering party, 
either of lonians or of inhabitants from KleonsB and Phlius, 
under Parphorus or Paralus : and Phdkaea by a band of Phoki- 
ans under Philogen^ and Damon. This last-mentioned town 
was built at the end of a peninsula which formed part of the ter- 
ritory of the .£olic Kym^ : the Kynueans were induced to cede it 
amicably, and to permit the building of the new town. The 
Phokteans asked and obtained permission to enrol themserves in 
the Pan-Ionic amphiktyony ; but the permission is said to have 
been granted only on condition that they should adopt members 
of the Kodrid family as their oekists ; and they accordingly invited 
from Erythre and Te6s three chiefs belonging to that family '<»: 
gens, — Deoet^, Periklus, and Abartus.9 

Smyrna, originally an M6^c colony, established from Kjm^ 
fell subsequently into the hands of the lonians of Kolophdn. A 
party of exiles from the latter city, expelled during an intestine 
dispute, were admitted by the Smymseans into their dty, — a 
favor which they repaid by shutting the gates and seizing the 

' Hippias ap. Athen. vi, p. 259 \ Polyen. viii| 44, gives another stoiy about 
Kndpus. Erythrffi, called KvoKoinroTuc* (Steph. Byz. v.) 

The story told by Polytnuu about the dictum of the oracle, and tfie con- 
sequent stratagem, whereby Kndpus made himself master of Eiythne, 
represents that town as powerful anterior to the Ionic occupadon (Polyttn. 
Tiii, 43). 

« Aristot Polit, r, 5, 4. 

' Pausan. vii, 3, 3. In Pausanias the name stands Abortus; but it 
probably ought to be AbamuMj the eponjmus of Cape Abamis in the Phd- 
ksan territory : see Stephan. Byz. t, *kfiapvic. Baoul Bochette puts Abar- 
nns without making any remark (Histoira des Colonies Grecques, b. iv, o 
13, p. 95). 
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pkoe for themselves, at a moment when the Smyrnseans bad 
gone forth in a body to celebrate a religious festival The other 
.ZEx>lic towns sent auxiliaries for the purpose of reestablishing 
their dispossessed brethren ; but they were compelled to submit 
to an accommodation, whereby the lonians retained possession of 
the town, restoring to the prior inhabitants all theur movables. 
These exiles were distributed as citizens among the other .Solic 
cities.^ 

Smyrna after this became whdly Ionian ; and the inhabitants 
in later times, if we may judge by Aristeides the rhetor, appear 
to have forgotten the JS^iio origin of their town, though the £Eust 
is attested both by Herodotus and by Mimnermus.^ At what 
time the change took place, we do not know ; but S^mna ap- 
pears to have become Ionian before the celebration ot the 23d 
Olympiad, when Onomastus the Smyrmean gained the prize.3 
Nor have we information as to the period at which the city was 
received as a manber into the Pan-Ionic amphiktyony, for the 
assertion of Titruvius is obviously inadmissible, that it was ad- 
mitted at the instance of Attains, king of Pergamus, in place of 
a previous town called Melit^ excluded by the rest for misbeha^ 
vior.^ As little can we credit the statement of Strabo, that the 
city of Smyrna was destroyed by the Lydian kings, and that the 
inhabitants were compelled to liye in dispersed villages until its 
restoration by Antigonus* A fragment of Pindar, which speaks 
of ''the elegant city of the SmymsBans," indicates that it must 
have existed in his time.^ The town of Erse, near Lebedus, 
though seemingly autonomous,^ was not among the contributors 
to the Pan-Ionian : MyonnSsus seems to have been a dependency 
of Teos, as Pygela and Marath^ium were of Ephesus. Notium, 
after its reeolonization by the Athenians during the Peloponne- 
sian war, seems to have remained separate from and independent 
of Kolophdn : at least the two are noticed by Skylax as distinct 
townsJ 

' Herod, i, 150; ^Gmnermns, Pragm. — 

OeQv PovXy XfjtvpvTjv elh)fuv kbXlda, 

• See Raonl Rochette, Histoire des Colonies Grecqnes, b. iv, ch. 6, p. 43 ; 
Aroteid^ Orat xx-xxi, pp. 260, 267. 

' Pansan. ▼, 8, 3. * VitruTius, ir, 1. 

• Strabo, xiv, p. 646 ; Pindar, Frag. 155, Dissen. 

• Thncydid. viii, 19. ' Skylax, c 97 i Thncyd. iii. 34- 
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CHAPTER XIV, 

^OUC GREEKS IN ASIA. ' '" '\ 

On tbe coast of Asia Minor to the north of the twelve Ionic 
confederated cities, were situated the twelve -^lolic cities, appar- 
ently united in a similar manner. Besides Smyrna, the fate of 
which has already been described, the eleven others were, — 
Temnos, Larissa, Neon-Teichos, Kyrae, iEgte, MjTina, Gryneium, 
Killa, N<^m, ^giroessa, Pitane. These twelve ^re especially 
noted by^Ierodotus as the twelve ancient continental -^olic 
cities, and distinguished on the one hand from the insular -^Eolic 
Greeks, in Lesbos, Tenedos, and Hekatonnesoi, — and on the 
other hand from the -^olic establishments in and about Mount 
Ida, which seem to have been subsequently formed and derived 
from Lesbos and KymeJ 

Of these twelve -^olic towns, eleven were situated very near 
together, clustered round the Elaeitic gulf: their territories, all of 
moderate extent, seem also to have been conterminous with each 
other. Smyrna, the twelfth, was situated to the south of Mount 
Sipylus, and at a greater distance from the remainder, — one 
reason why it was so soon lost to its primitive inhabitants. 
These towns occupied chiefly a narrow but fertile strip of terri- 
tory lying between the base of the woody mountain-range called 
Sardene and the sea.^ Gryneium, like Kolophon and Miletus, 
possessed a venerated sanctuary of Apollo, of older date than the 
-/Eolic emigration. Larissa, Temnos, and JEgse were at some 
little distance from the sea: the first at a short distance north of 
the Hermus, by which its territory was watered and occasionally 
inundated, so as to render embankments necessary ^ the last two 

* Hci*odot. i. 149. Herodotus docs not name ElaJA, at tho month of the 
Kaikus : on the other hand, no other nutlior mentions uEgiroessa (see Man- 
aert, Geogr. dcr Gr. nnd Komcr, b. viii, p. 396). y 

• llerod. tU $up.; Pacudo-Iicrodot, Vit Homcri, c. 9. SoptJ^i^C »r6^%- 
vtiarov v^tKOfxmo^ 

' Strabo, xiii, p. 621. 
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upon lOfky monntain-eites, so inacoessiUe to attach that the &- 
hiibitants were enabled, even daring the height of the Penaan 
power, to maintain constantly a substantial independenoe.1 Eliea» 
situated at the month of the river KAkos, became in later times 
the port of the strong and flourishing citj of Pergamus ; while 
Pitana, the northernmost of the twelve, was placed between the 
mouth of the £aikas and the loftj promontory of Kan!§, which 
closes in the £lflQitic gulf to the northward. A small town 
Kans^ dose to that promontory is said to have once existed.^ 

It has already been stated that the legend ascribes the origin 
of these colonies to a certain special event called the .£olic emi* 
gration, of which chronologers profess to know the precise date, 
telling us how many years it happened after the Trojan war, con- 
siderably before the Ionic emigration.3 That the JBolic an well 
as Ionic inhabitants of Asia were emigrants from Greece, we may 
reasonably believe, but as to the time or circumstances of their 
emigration we can pretend to no certain knowledge. The name 
of the town Larissa, and perhaps that of Magnesia on Mount 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. iv, 8, 5. The rhetor Aristeid^ (Orat Sacr. xxriii p. 
347, p. 535 D.) describes in detail his journey from Smjma to Pergamus, 
crossing tke Hermas, and passing throngh Larissa, Kymd, Mjrina, GrTneiam, 
Elsea. He seems not to have passed throngh Tdmnos, at least he does not 
name it: moreover, we know firom Paosanias (v, 13, 3) that T6mnos was on 
the north bank of the Hermns. In the best maps of this district it is placed, 
erroneoosly, both on the south bank, and as if it were on the high road from 
Smyrna to Kymd. We may infer from another passage of AristeidSs (Or. 
xlviii, p. 351, p. 468 D.) that Larissa was nearer to the month of the Her- 
mns than the maps appear to place it According to Strabo (xiii, p. 622), it 
would seem that Larissa was on the south bank of the Hermns ; but the 
better testimony of Aristeidds prores the contrary ; Skylax (c. 94) does not 
name TSmnos, which seems to indicate that its territory was at some distance 
from the sea. 

The investigations of modem travellers have, as yet, thrown little light 
upon the situation of Tdmnos or of the other JiSolic towns : see Arundel, 
Discoveries in Asia Minor, vol. ii, pp. 299-298. 

• Pliny, H. N. v, 30. 

• Strabo, xiii, pp. 582-621, compared with Pseudo-fcrodotus, Vit. Homer, 
c. 1-38, who says that Lesbos was occupied by the JEolUma one hundred and 
thirty years after the Trojan war : Kymi, twenty yean after Lesbos ; Smyrna, 
eighteen years after Kym6. 

The chronological statements of different writers are collected ii Mr. 
Clinton's Fast Hellen. c 5, pp. 104. 105. 
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Sipjlus (according to what has been observed in the preoediog 
passage), has given rise to the supposition that the.anterior in- 
habitants were Pelasgians, who, having once occupied the fertile 
banks of the Hennas, as W^ as those of the Kaifster netfr £ph- 
esos, employed their industry in the woHl of embankment^ 
Kjm§ was the earliest as well as the most powerful of the twelve 
iBolic towns, Neon-Teichos having been originally established 
by the Kymaoans as a fortress for the purpose t>f capturing the 
Pelasgio Larissa. Both Kym^ and Larissa were designated by 
the -epithet of Phrikdnis : by some this was traced to the moun- 
tain Phrikium in Lokris, fitHn whence it was alleged that the ^ 
.^k>lic emigrants had started to cross the j£gean ; by others it 
seems to have been connected with an eponymous hero Phrikdn.' • 

It was probably from Kyme and its sister cities on the £l»itic 
gulf that Hellenic inhabitants penetrated into the smaller towns 
in the inland plain of the Kaikns, — Pergamus, Halisama, Gam* 
breion, etc^ In the more southeriy plain of the Hennas, on the 
northern declivity of Mount Sipylus, was situated the city of 
Magnesia, called Magnesia ad Sipylum, in order to distinguish it 
from Magnesia on the river Maeander. Both these towns called 
Magnesia were inland, — the one bordering upon the Ionic Greeks, 
the other upon the ^£olic, but seemingly not included in any 
amphiktyony either with the one or the other. Each is referred 
to a separate and early emigration either from the Magnates 
in Thessaly or from Kr^te. Like many other of the early towns, 
Magnesia ad Sipylum appears to have been originally established 
higher up on the mountain, — in a situation nearer to Smynuif 
from which it was separated by the Sipylene range, — and to 
have been subsequently brought down nearer to the plain on the 
north side as well as to the river Hermus. The original site, 
Palas-Magn^ia,^ was still occupied bb a dependent township, eveft 

> Strebo, xiii, p. 621. 

' Strabo, xiii, 621 ; Paeado-Herodot c 14. Aaol ^piituvoCtCom^Mxed with 
C88. 

^pUuv appears, in later timet, as an JEtolian proper name ; ^pucoc aa a 
Lokrian. See Anecdota Delphica, by £ Cortios, Inscript. 40, p. 75 (Berlin 
IS43). 

' Xenoph. Hellen. iii, 1, 6 ; Anabas. rii, 8, 24. . 

* There ii a valuable inscription in Boeckh^s coUeotion, Na 3137, con 
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during the times of the Attalid and Seleukid kings. A like 
transfer of situation, from a height difficult of access to some 
lower and more convenient position, took place with other towns 
in and near this region ; such as Gambreion and Sk^psis, which- 
had their Palse-Grambreion and Palse-SkSpsis not far distant 

Of these twelve iEolic towns, it appears that all except Kjmd 
were small and unimportant Thucydid^, in recapitulating the 
dependent allies of Athens at the commencement of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, does not account them worthy of being enumer- 
ated.i Nor are we authorized to conclude, because they bear 
the general name of iEolians, that the inhabitants were all of kin- 
dred race, though a large proportion of them are said to have 
been Boeotians, and the feeling of fraternity between Bceotians 
and Lesbians was maintained throughout the historical times; 
>ne etymology of the name is, indeed, founded upon the supposi- 
tion that they were of miscellaneous origin.^ We do not hear, 
moreover, of any considerable poets produced by the iEA>lic con- 
tinental towns ; in this respect Lesbos stood ak>ne, — an island 
said to have been the earliest of sdl the .^Bolic settlements, ante- 
ri3r even to Kym^. Six towns were originally established in 
Lesbos, — Mitylene, M§thymna, Eresus, Pyrrha, Antissa, and 
Arisb^ : the last-mentioned town was subsequently enslaved and 
destroyed by the Methymnseans, so that there remained only five 
towns in all.3 According to the political subdivision usual in 
Greece, the island had thus, first six, afterwards ii\e, independent 
governments, of which, however, Mitylene, situated in the south- 
eastern quarter and facing the promontory of Kand, was by far 
the first, while Mdthymna, on the north of the island over against 

tainiog the convention between the inhabitants of Smyrna and Magnlaift. 
Pal»-Magn^ia seems to have been a strong and important post 

*• Magnates a Sipylo," Tacit Annal. ii, 47 ; Pliny, H. N. v, 29 ; Pausan.iii, 
24, 2. irpdc fio^fiov rov XiirvXov, 

Stephan. Byzantinns notices only Magn&iia ad Mssandmm, not Magndsia 
ad Sipylnm. 

* Thucyd. ii, 9. 

•Strabo, ix, p. 402; Thucyd. viii, 100; Pscndo-Herodot Vit Homer, L 

i^ea 'EXAjyviica, Kal drj koX U Mayv^<y/ttc, etc. Etymok^. Magn. v, 

' Herodot i, 151 ; Strabo, xiii, p. 590. 

VOL. III. 9 l^OC 
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Cape Lekton, was the second. Like so many other Grecian colo- 
nies, the original city of Mityl§n§ was founded upon an islet divided 
from Lesbos by a narrow strait ; it was subsequently extended 
on to Lesbos itself, so that the harbor presented two distinct en- 
trances.) 

It appears that the native poets and fabulists who professed 
to deliver the archaeology of Lesbos, dwelt less upon the .£olic. 
settlers than upon the various heroes and tribes who were al- 
leged to have had possession of the island anterior to that settle- 
ment, from the deluge of Deukalion downwards, ^- just as the 
Chian and Samian poets seem to have dwelt principally upon the 
ante-Ionic antiquities of their respective islands. After the Pe- 
lasgian Xanthus son of Triopas, comes Makar son of Erinakus, 
the great native hero of the island, supposed by Plehn to be the 
eponym of an occupying race called the Makares : the Homeric 
Hymn to Apollo brings Makar into connection with the JEolic 
mhabitants by calling him son of .^>>lus, and the native historian 
Myrsilus also seems to have treated him as an JEolian.^ To 
dwell upon such narratives suited the disposition of the Greeks ; 
but when we come to inquire for the history of Lesbos, we find 
ourselves destitute of any genuine materials, not only for the 
period prior to the .£olic occupation, but also for a long time 
afler it : nor can we pretend to determine at what date that occu- 
pation took place. We may reasonably believe it to have occurred 
before 776 b. c, and it therefore becomes a part of the earliest 
manifestations of real Grecian history : both Eyme, with its 
eleven sister towns on the continent, and the islands Lesbos and 
Tenedos, were then .£olic ; *and I have already remarked that 
the migration of the father of Hesiod the poet, from the .^k)lic 
Kym6 to Askra in BoDotia, is the earliest authentic fact known to 
us on contemporary testimony, — seemingly between 776 and 700 
B. c. 

* Diodor. xiii, 79; Strabo, xiii, p. 617 ; Thacyd. iii, 6. 

• Hymn, ad Apollin. ▼, 37. Aeu^oc r' {jya^hf, Manapoc Wof AloXUwoc. 
Myrsilus ap. Clemon. Alexandr. Protreptic p. 19; Diodor. v, 57-82; Dionya 
Halik. A. R. i, 18 ; Stephan. Byz. r, MvnAj^. 

Plehn (Lesbiaca, c 2, pp. 25-37) has collected all the principal fables re- 
ppectinj^ this Lesbian arcluerJogy: compare also Raonl Bodiette (Histoira * 
des Colonies Grecques, t i, c 5, p. If 2 etc.) 
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But besides these islands, and the strip of the continent between 
EjmS and Pitan^ (which constituted the territoiy properly called 
.^lis), there were many other .£olic establishments in the region 
near Mount Ida, the Troad, and the Hellespont, and even in 
European Thrace. All these establishments seem to have ema- 
nated from Lesbos, Ejm^ and Tenedos, but at what time thej 
were formed we have no information. Thirty different towns are 
said to have been established by these cities,* and nearly all the 
region of Mount Ida (meaning by that term the territory west of 
a line drawn from the town of Adramyttion northward to Priapos 
on the Propontis) came to be .S^lized. A new .£olis9 was thus 
formed, quite distinct from the .^^lis near the Elaeitic gulf, and 
severed from it partly by the territory of Atameus, partly by the 
portion of Mysia-and Lydia, between Atameus and Adramyttium, 
including the fertile plain of Th§b$ : a portion c£ the lands on this 
coast seem indeed to have been occupied by Lesbos, but the far 
larger part of it was never .^^Hc Nor was Ephorus accurate 
when he talked of the whole territory between Kymd and Abydos 
as known under the name of .£olis.3 

The inhabitants of Tenedos possessed themselves of the strip 
of the Troad opposite to their island, northward of Cape Lekton, 
— those of Lesbos founded Assus, Grargara, Lampdnia, Antan- 
drus,^ etc, between Lekton and the north-eastern comer of the 
Adramyttian gulf, — while the Kymasans seem to have established 
themselves at Kebr^n and other places in the inland Idsean dis- 

* Strabo, xiii, pp. 621, 622. tHytarov Si kan rOv AIoXikup KtU itpiarrj 
VLvfif}^ Mi axe^v fijjTp6woXic abrii re koI ^ Aia^og t<jv &XXuv iroXeuv rpid- 
Kovra iTiK) rdv dpf^fidv, etc. 

' Xenophon, Hellen. iii, 1, 10. (lixp'^ t^c ^apvafial^ov AloXidoc — ^ kloXtc 
air^ ipf iihf ^apvapd^ov, 

Xenophon inclades the whole of the Troad nnder the denomination of 
.^Eolis. Skylax dbtingoishes the Troad from iEk>Iis : he designates as the 
Troad the coast towns fitHn Dardanns seemingly down to Lekton: under 
.£olis he includes Kebrfin, Skdpsis, Neandreia, and Pityeia, though how 
these four towns are to be called M ^aXdaay it is not easy to see (Skylax, 
94-95). Nor does Skylax notice either the Peraa of Tenedos, or Assos and 
Gargara. 

■ Strabo, xiii, p. 583. 

*Thucyd. ir, 52; viii, 108; Strabo, xiii, p. 610; Stephan. Byz. 'Aaaoc, 
Faosan. vi, 4, 5. 
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tricti As &r as we can make out, this nortli-westem corner 
(west of a line drawn from Smjma to the eastern comer of the 
Propontb) seems to have been occupied, anterior to the Hellenic 
settlements, bj Mjsians and Teukrians, — who are mentioned 
together, in such manner as to show that there was no greet ethni- 
cal difference between them.^ The elegiac poet Eallinus, in the 
middle of the seventh century b. c^ was the first who mentioned 
the Teukrians : he treated them as emigrants from Kr^te, though 
other authors represented them as indigenous, or as having come 
from Attica : however the fact may stand as to their origin, we 
may gather that, in the time of KalUnus, they were still the great 
occupants of the Troad.3 GraduaUy, the south and west coasts, 
as well as the interior of this region, became penetrated by suc- 
cessive colonies of .£olic Greeks, to whom the iron and ship timber 
of Mount Ida were valuable acquisitions ; and thus the small 
Teukrian townships (for there were no considerable cities) became 
.£olized ; while on the coast northward of Ida, along the Helles- 
pont and Propontis, Ionic establishments were formed from Mil^s 
and Phokiea, and Milesian colonists were received into the inland 
town of Sk^psis.^ In the time of Eallinus, the Teukrians seem 
to have been in possession of Hamaxitus and Kddnas, with the 
worship of the Sminthian ApoUo, in the south-western region of 
the Troad : a century and a half afterwards, at the time of the 
Ionic revolt, Herodotus notices the inhabitants of (jrergis, occu- 
pying a portion of the northern region of Ida in the line eastward 
from Dardanus and Ophrynion, as ^ the remnant of the andent 
Teukrians.''^ We also find the Mityleneans and Athenians coq- 

* Pfteado-llerod. ViU Horn, c 20 : — 

'Ev^a aidifpoc 'Aptfoc kncx^ovioim iSporoiai 
'Eaaeraiy rvr* Hv ftiv Kefipifvioi avdpec Ix"^^*" 
Td 61 KePprpna riii\iT09 rhv xp^vov Kti^eiv napiOKeva^fivro ol Kvuaioi wpd( 
ry *lSy^ koI ylvtrai airo^i aidfipo^, 

* Herodot rii, 2a 

' Kallinu ap. Strabo, xiii, p. 604: compare p. 619, o^ r pc^rof rapi- 
duKt KaAXtvof, etc. 

* Strabo, xiii, pp. 607-635. 

* Herodot v, 122, eZXe fikv kloXittc Travrac, b^oi r^v ^IXiada vifmvrat^ Mi 
a Tipyi'&aCf rot)c imoXeif^evrac ruv &px(M»v TevKpuVf etc. 
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tending by arms about 600-580 b. c, for the possession of Si- 
geiom at the entrance of the Hellespont :i probably the Lesbian 
settlements on the southern coast of the Troad, lying as they do 
80 much nearer to the^ island, as well as the Tenedian settlements 
on the western coast opposite Tenedos, had been formed at some 
time prior to this epoch. We farther read of .^x>lic inhabitants 
as possessing Sestos on the European side of the Hellespont^ 
The name Teukrians gradually yanished out of present use, and 
came to belong only to the legends of the past ; preserved either 
in connection with the worship of the Sminthian ApoUo^ or by 
writers such as Hellanikus and Eephaldn of Grergis, from whence 
it passed to the later poets and to the Latin epic It appears that 
the native place of Kephal6n was a town called Gergis or Ger- 
githes near Eyme : there was also another place called G«rg§tha 
on the river Eaikus, near its sources, and therefore higher up in 
Mysia. It was from Gergithes near Eymd (according to Strabo), 
that the place called Gergis in Mount Ida was settled :3 probably 
the non-Hellenic inhabitants, both near Kym6 and in the r^on 
of Ida, were of kindred race, but the settlers who went frcmi Ey m6 
to Grergis in Ida were doubtless Greeks, and contributed in this 
manner to the conversion of that place from a Teukrian to an 
Hellenic settlement. In one of those violent dislocations of inhab- 
itants, which were so firequent afterwards among the successors 
of Alexander in Asia Minor, the Teukro-Hellenic population of 
the Idsean Gkrgis is said to have been carried away by Attains 
of Pergamus, in order to people the village of Gerg^tha near the 
river Eaikus. 

We are to regard the -^Eolic Greeks as occupying not only their 
twelve cities on the continent round the Elssitic gulf, and the 
neighboring islands, of which the chief were Lesbos and Tenedos, 
— but also as gradually penetrating and Hellenizing the Ida^an 
region and the Troad. This laM process belongs probably to a 
period subsequent to 776 b. c, but Eyme and Lesbos doubtless 
ooimt as JSolic from an earlier period. 

The Teukrians, in the conception of Herodotos, were the Trojans de- 
scribed in the Iliad, —the TevKpit VI seems the same as *IAi^ yfi (ii, 118). 
» Herodot. v, 94. • Herodot ix, 1 15. 

' Strabo, xiii,5S9-616. 
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Of Miijl^n^ the chief city of Lesbos, we hear some fiids be- 
tween the 40th and 50th Olympiad (620-580 B. c), which un- 
fortunately reach us only in a fisdnt echo. That city then num- 
bered as its own the distinguished name^ of Pittakus, Sappho, 
and AUueus: like nlany other Grecian communities of that time, 
it suffered much from intestine commotion, and experienced more 
than one violent revolution. The old oligarchy called the Pen- 
thilids (seemingly a gens with heroic origin), rendered themselves 
intolenJ)ly obnoxious by misrule of the most reckless character ; 
their brutal use of the bludgeon in the public streets was avenged 
by Megakles and his friends, who slew them and put down 
their goverament.^ About the 42d Olympiad (612 b. c.) we 
hear of Melanchrus, as despot of Mitylen^, who was slain by the 
conspiracy of Pittakus, Ejkis, and Antimenides, — the last two 
being brothers of Alkseus the poet Other despots, Myrsilus, 
Megalagyrus, and the Kleanaktidas, whom we know only by 
name, and who appear to have been immortalized chiefly by the 
bitter stanzas of Alkseus, acquired afterwards the sovereignty ci 
Mityl^e. Among all the citizens of the town, however, the most 
fortunate, and the most deserving, was Pittakus the son of Hyrr- 
hadus, — a champion trusted by his countrymen alike in foreign 
war and in intestine broils.^ 

The foreign war in which the Mityleneans were engaged, and 
in which Pittakus commanded them, was against the Athenians 
on the continental coast opposite to Lesbos, in the Troad, near 
Sigeium. The Mityleneans had already established various settle- 
ments along the Troad, the northernmost of which was Achilleium : 
they laid daim to the possession of thb line of coast, and when 
Athens (about the 4dd Olympiad, as it is said^) attempted to plant 

» Aristot Polit. V, 8, 13. 

•Diogen. LaGrt. i, 74; Saidas, v, Kt/c^f, HittokoCj Strabo, xiii, p. 617. 
Two lines of Alkens nre preserved, exalting in the death of MyTsilns (Al- 
luBDOB, Fragm. 12, ed. Schnoidewin). Melanchrus also la named (Fragm. 13), 
and Pittakus, in a third fragment (73, ed. Schneid.), is brought into connec- 
lj/»«> ^ith Mvrsilus. 

^ . regard to the chronology of this war, see a note near tbe end of my 
previous chapter on the Solonian legislation. I have there noticed what I 
believe to be a chronological mistake of Herodotus in regard to tl e period 
between 600-560 b. o. Herodotus considers this war between the BTttjlene- 
«ai and Athenians, in which Pittakus and Aikmus wore concerned, to hmre 
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t tfetilement at Sigeianiy they resisted the establishment by force. 
At the head of the Mitjleneaa troops, Pittakus engaged in single 
combat with the Athenian commander Phryndn, and had the good 
fortune to kill him. The general struggle was, howeyer, carried 
on with no very decisive result On one memorable occasion the 
Mitjleneans fled, and Alksus the poet, serving as an hoplite in 
their ranks, commemorated in one of his odes both his flight and 
«he humiliating loss of his shield, which the victorious Athenians 
suspended as a trophy in the temple of Ath^nd at Sigeium. His 
predecessor Archilochns, and his inutator Horace, have both been 
frank enough to confess a similar misfortune, which Tyrtceus 
perhaps would not have endured to surviveJ It was at length 
agreed by Mityl§nd and Athens to refer the dispute to Periander 
of Corinth. While the Mityleneans laid claim to the whole line 
of coast, the Athenians alleged that inasmuch as a contingent 
from Athens had served in the host of Agamenmdn against Troy, 
their descendants had as good a right as any other Greeks to share 
in the conquered ground. It appears that Periander felt unwilling 
to decide this delicate question of legendary law. He directed 
that each party should retain what they possessed, and his verdict^ 
was still remembered and appealed to even in the time of Aris- 
totle, by the inhabitants of Tenedos against those of Sigeium. 

Though Pittakus and Alkseus were both found in the same line 
of hoplites against the Athenians at Sigeium, yet in the domestic 
politics of their native city, their bearing was that of bitter ene- 
mies. Alkffius and Antimenidas his brother were worsted in this 
party-feud, and banished: but even as exiles they were strong 

-^ — ^ ^—^^^—^———^^——^-^———^' 

been directed by Peif istratas, whose goTemment did not commence until 56# 
B. c. (Herod, y, 94, 95). 

My suspicion is, that there were two Athenian expeditions to t^^ese regions 
— one in the time of Alkssus and Pittakus ; a second, much afterwards, un- 
dertaken by order of Peisistratus, whose illegitimatD son Hegcsistratus be- 
came, in consequence, despot of Sigeium. Herodotus appears to me to have 
merged the two into one. 

* See the difficult fragment of AlksBus (Fr.24,ed. Schncidewinj.presenred 
in Strabo, xiii, p. 600; Herodot ▼, 94, 95; Archilochus, Eleg. Fr. i, 5, ed. 
Schncidewin ; Horat Carm. ii, 7, 9 ; perhaps also Anakreon, but not certain- 
ly (see Fr. 81, ed. Schncidewin), is to be regarded as having thrown away 
bis shield. 

« Aristot Rhetoric:, i, 16, 2, where ivayxoc marks the date. 
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Plough seriooslj to alarm and afflict their fellow-citizens, while 
their party at home, and the general dissension within the walls^ 
reduced Mitjl^ne to despair. In this calamitous condition, the 
Mitjleneans had recourse to Pittakus, who with his great rank 
in the state (his wife belonged to the old gens of the Penthilids), 
courage in the field, and reputation for wisdom, inspired greater 
confidence than any other citizen of his time. He was bj uni- 
versal consent named JE^ymnete or dictator for ten jears, with 
unlimited powers :^ and the appointment proved eminently suo- 
cessfuL How effectuallj he repelled the exiles, and maintained 
domestic tranquillity, is best shown by the angry effusions of Al- 
kffius, whose songs (unfortunately lost) gave vent to the political 
hostility of the time, in the same manner as the speeches of the 
Athenian orators two centuries afterwards, and who in his vigor- 
ous invectives against Pittakus did not spare even the coarsest 
nicknames, founded on alleged personal deformities.^ Respecting 
the proceedings of this eminent dictator, the contemporary and 
reported friend of Solon, we know only in a general way, that he 
succeeded in reestablishing security and peace, and that at the 
end of his term he voluntarily laid down his authority ,3 — an evi- 
dence not only of probity superior to the lures of ambition, but 
also of that conscious moderation during the period of his dicta- 
torship which lefl him without fear as a private citizen afterwards 
He enacted various laws for MitylenS, one of which was sufiiciently 
curious to cause it to be preserved and commented on, — for it 
prescribed double penalties against offences committed by men in 
a state of intoxication.^ But he did not (like Solon at Athens) 



» Aristot Polit. iii, 9, 5, 6 ; Dionys. Halik. Ant Rom. v, 73 : Plehn, Lcs- 
bioca, pp. 46->50. 

■ Diogen. Laert i, 81. 

» Strabo, xiii, p. 617 ; Diogen. LaCrt. i, 75 j Valer. Maxim, ri, 5, K 

* Aristot. Polit. ii, 9, 9 ; Rhetoric ii, 27, 2. 

A ditty is said to have been sang by the female grinding-slaves in Lesbos, 
when the mill went heavily : 'AXei, fiv^a, dXei • kcU yap UirTOKdc aXei^ Tdf 
fieya^Mc MiTv^avac /3a<TAd)wv, — »* Grind, mill, grind; for Pittakus also 
grintU, the master of great Mityl6ne." This has the air of a genuine com- 
position of the time, set forth by the enemies of Pittakus, and imputing to 
him (through a very intelligible metaphor) tyrannical con inct; though both 
PhUarch (Sept Sap. Conv. c 14, p. 157) and Diogenc? Laert. (i, 8i) con- 
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intpodnoe aaj ooosdtotioiial changes, nor proyida any new formal 
•eeurides for public liberty and good government :i which illus- 
trates the remark previously made, that Solon in doing this was 
bey<md his age, and etnick out new lights for his successors, — 
since on the score of personal disinterestedness Pittakus and he 
are equally unimpeachable. What was the condition of Mityl^nd 
aflerwards, we have no authorities to tell us. Pittakus is said, if 
the chronological computers of a later age can be trusted, to have 
died in the 52d Olympiad (b. c. 572-568). Both he and Solon 
are numbered among the Seven Wise Men of Greece, respecting 
whom something will be said in a future chapter. The various 
anecdotes current about him are little better than uncertified 
exemplifications of a spirit of equal and generous dvism: but his 
songs and his elegiac compositions were familiar to literary Greeks 
in the age of Plato. 



CHAPTER XV. 

ASIATIC DORIANS. 

The islands of Rhodes, Kds, Sym§, Nbyros, Kasus, and Kar- 
pathus, are represented in the Homeric Catalogue as fumbhing 
troops to the Grecian armament before Troy. Historical Rhodes, 
and historical Kds, are occupied by Dorians, the former with its 
three separate cities of Lindus, Jalysus, and Kameirus. Two 
other Dorian cities, both on the adjacent continent, are joined with 
these four so as to constitute an amphiktyony on the Triopian 
promontory or south-western comer of Asia Minor, — thus con- 
stituting an hexapolis, including Halikamassus, £jiidus, Kds, 
Lindus, Jalysus, and Kameirus. Elnidus was situated on the 

strae it literallj, as if Pittakus had been accustomed to take bodily exercise 
at the hand-milL 

• Aristot Polit ii, 9, 9. kyhtro d^ Kot mrroKbc vofwv driniovpybc^ iWA' ah 
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Triopian prooKmtory itself; HalikamassuB more to the northward^ 
on the northern coast of the Keramio golf: neither of the two 
are named in Homer. 

The legendary account of the origin <^ these Asiatic Doiiaui 
has already been given, and we are OHnpelled to accept their 
hexapolis as a portion of the earliest Grecian history, of which 
no previoos account can be rendered. The circumstance of Rhodes 
and K6s being included in the Catalogue of the Iliad leads us tc 
suppose that they were Greek at an earlier period than the Ionic 
or .^lic settlements. It may be remarked that both the brothers 
Antiphus and Pheidippus finom Eos, and Tl^pdemus from Bhodes, 
are Herakleids, — the only Herakleids who figure in the Iliad : 
and the deadly combat between Tlepolemus and Sarpedon may 
perhaps be an heroic copy drawn from real contests, which doubt- 
less oflen took place between the Rhodians and their neighbors 
the Lykians. That Rhodes and Kos were already Dorian at the 
period of the Homeric Catalogue, I see no reason for doubting. 
They are not called Dorian in that Catalogue, but we may well 
suppose that the name Dorian had not at that early period come 
to be employed as a great distinctive class-name, as it was after- 
wards used in contrast with Ionian and JSoliaq. In relating the 
history of Pheiddn of Argos, I have mentioned various reasons 
for suspecting that the trade of the.Dorians on the easteni coast 
of the Peloponnesus was considerable at an early period, and there 
may well have been Doric migrations by sea to Kr§te and Rhodes, 
anterior to the time of the Iliad. 

Herodotus tells us that the six Dorian towns, which had estab- 
lished their amphiktyony on the Triopian promontory, were care- 
ful to admit none of the neighboring Dorians to partake of it. Of 
these neighboring Dorians, we make out the islands of Astypalse, 
and Ealynmss,^ Nisyrus, Earpathns, Sym^ T^us, Easus, and 
Chalkia, — on the continental coast, Myndus, situated on the same 
peninsula with Halikamassus, — Phas^lis, on the eastern coast 
of Lykia towards Pamphylia. The strong coast-rock of lasus, 
midway between Miletus and Halikamassus, i^ said to have been 

' Bee the iDscripUons in Bocckh's collection, 2483-2671 : the latter is on 
lasian Inscription, reciting a Doric decree by the inhabitants of EalynmiB; 
also Ahrens, De Dialecto DoricA, pp. 15, 558 ; Diodor. v, 53-^. 
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originally feunded bj Argeiaos, bnt was compelled in conseqiieiico 
of destructive wars with the Earians to admit fresh settlers and 
a Neleid oekist from Mil^tos.^ Bargylia and Eaiyanda seem 
to hare been Earian settlements more or less Hellenized. There 
probably were other Dorian towns, not spedallj known to us, 
upon whom this exclusion from the Triopian solemnities was 
brought to operate. The six amphiktjonized cities were in course 
of time reduced to five, by the exclusion of Halikamassus : the 
reason for which (as we are told) was, that a citizen of Halikar- 
hassQs, who had gained a tripod as prize, violated the regulation ' 
which required that the tripod should always be consecrated as 
an offering in the Triopian temple, in order that he might carry 
it off* to decorate his own house.^ The Dorian amphiktyony was 
thus contracted into a pentapolis : at what time this incident took 
place, we do not know, nor is it periiaps unreasonable to conjec- 
ture that the increasing predominance of the Earian element at 
EUdikamassus had some eiSect in producing the exclusion, as well 
as the individual misbehavior of the victor Agasikl^ 



CHAPTER XVI. 

NATIVES OF ASIA HINOB WITH WHOM THE GBEEES. BECAMK 
CONNECTED. 

From the Grecian settlements on the ooast of Asia Minor, and 
on the adjacent islands, our attention must now be turned to those 
non-Hellenic kingdoms and people with whom they there came 
m contact 

Our information with respect to all of them is unhappily very 
scanty. Nor shall we improve our narrative by taking the cata- 
logue, presented in the Iliad, of allies of Troy, and construing it 
as if it were a chapter (^geography: if any proof were wanting 

» Polyb. XYi, 5. • Herodot i, 144. 
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of th^ imiHomiaing results <^ such a proceeding we mftj find it 
ia the confosion which darkens so much of the work of Strabo^ 
«»who perpetually turns aside from the actual and ascertainable 
condition of the countries which he is describing, to conjectures 
on Homeric antiquity, oflen announced as if they were unques- 
tionable &cts. Where the Homeric ge<^raphy is confirmed by 
other evidence, we note the fac^ with satisfaction ; where it stands 
unsupported or difficult to reconcile with other statements, we 
cannot venture to reason upon it as in itself a substantial testi- 
mony. The author of the Biad, as he has congregated together 
a vast body of the different sections of Greeks for the attack 
of the consecrated hill of Hium, so he has also summoned all the 
various inhabitants of Asia Minor to cooperate in its defence, and 
he has planted portions of the Kilikians and Lykians, whose his- 
torical existence is on the southern coast, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Troad. Those only will complain of this who have accus- 
tomed themselves to regard him as an historian or geographer : 
if we are content to read him only as the first of poets, we shall 
no more quarrel with him for a geographical misplacement, than 
with his successor Arktinus for bringing on the battle-field of 
Hium the Amazons or the Ethiopians. 

The gei^raphy of Asia Minor is even now very imperfectly 
known,! and the matters ascertained respecting its ancient divis- 
ions and boundaries relate almost entirely either to the later periods 
of the Persian empire, or to times afler the Macedonian and even 
afier the Roman conquest To state them as they stood in the 
time of Croesus king of Lydia, befbre the arrival of the conquer- 
ing Cyrus, is a task in which we find little evidence to sustain us. 
The great mountain chain of Taurus, which begins from the Che- 
lidonian promontory on the southern coast of Lyjda, and strikes 

* For the general geography of Asia Minor, see Albert Forbiger, Hand- 
bach der Alt. Geogr. part ii, sect. 61, and an instmctive little treatise, FOnf 
Inschriften and ftlnf Stiidte in Klein Asien, by Franz and'Kiepert, Berlin, 
1840, with a map of Phrygia annexed. The latter is particnlarly valnable 
as showing as how mnch jet remains to be made ont : it is too often the 
piticdce with the compilers of geographical manaals to make a show of fall 
knowledge, and to disgaise the imperfection of their data. Nor do they 
always keep in riew the necessity of dlstingaishing between the territerial 
names and di?inon8 of one age and ^oee of another. 
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north-eastward as far as Armenia, formed the most noted houndary. 
line during the Roman times, — bat Herodotus does not onoe 
mention it ; the river Haljs is in his view the most important 
geographical limit Northward of Taurus, on the upper portions 
of the rivers Haljs and Sangarius, was situated the spacious and 
lofly central plain of Asia Minor. To the north, west, and sooth 
of this central plain, the region is diieflj mountainous, as it ap- 
proaches all the three seas, the Euxine, the JEigetai, and the 
Pamphylian, — most mountainous in the case of the latter, per- 
mitting no rivers of long course. The mountains Kadmus, Messd- 
gis, Tm61us, stretch westward towards the .£gean sea, but leaving 
extensive spaces of plain and long valleys, so that the course of 
the Maander, the Eaister, and the Hermus is of considerable 
length. The north-western part includes the mountainous regions 
of Ida, T^mnus, and the My^an Olympus, yet with much admix- 
ture of fertile and productive ground. The elevated tracts near 
the Euxine appear to have been the most wooded, — especially 
Kytorus : the Parthenins, the Sangarius, the Halys, and the Iris, 
ftre all considerable streams flowing northward towards that sea. 
Nevertheless, the plain land interspersed through these numerous 
•levationB was often of the greatest fertility ; and as a wlx^e, the 
peninsula of Asia Minor was considered as highly productive by 
the ancients, in grain, wine, fruity cattle, and in many parts, oil ; 
though the cold central plain did not carry the olive.^ 

Along the western shores of this peninsula, where'the various 
bands of Greek emigrants settled, we hear of Pelasgians, Teu- 
krians, Mysians, Bithynians, Phrygians, Lydians or Maeonians, 
Earians, Lelegians. Farther eastward are Lykians, Pisidians, 
Eilikians, Phrygians, Eapadokians, Paphlagonians, Mariandyn- 
ians, etc Speaking generaUy, we may say that the Phrygians, 
Teukrians, and Mysians appear in Uie north-western portion, 
between the river Hermus and the Propontis, — the Karians and 
Lelegians south of the river Mseander, — and the Lydians in the 
central region between the two. Pelasgians are found here and 

> Cicero, Pro Lege ManiliA, c. 6 ; Strabo, xii, p. 672 j Hcrodot r, 82. See 
the instractiye acconnt of the spread and cnltivatioa of the olire-tree, ia 
BHter, Erdknnde, West-Asien, b. iii, Abtheihing iii; AbMOm. i, s. 50, pp 
882-537. 
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there, seemioglj both in the valley ai the Hermos and in that ol 
the EaiBter : even in the time of Herodotus, there were Pelasgian 
settlements at Plakia and Skylake on the Propontis, westward of 
Ejzikus : and O. MuUer would even trace the Tjrrhenian Pelas- 
gians to Tjrrha, an inland town of LjfUa, finom whence he imag- 
ines, though without much probability, the name Tyrrhenian to 
be derived. 

One important fieict to remark, in respect to the native popular 
tion of Asia Minor at the first opening of this history, is,'that 
they were not aggregated into great kingdoms or confeder- 
ations, nor even into any large or populous cities, — but distrib- 
uted into many inconsiderable tribes, so as to present no over- 
whelming resistance, and threaten no formidable danger, to the 
successive bodies of Greek emigrants. The only exception to 
this is, the Lydian monarchy of Sardis, the real strength of which 
begins with Gyg^ and the dynasty of the Mermnadse, about 700 
B. c. Though the increasing force of this kingdom ultimately 
extinguished the independence of the Greeks in Asia, it seems 
to have noway impeded their development, as it stood when they 
first arrived, and for a long tune afterwards. Nor were either 
Earians or Mysians united under any one king, so as to possess, 
facilities for aggression or conquest 

As far as can be made out from our scanty data, it appears 
that all the nations of Asia Minor west of the river Halys, were, 
in a large sense, of kindred race with each other, as well as with 
the Thradans on the European side of the Bosphorus and Hel- 
lespont. East of the Halys dwelt the people of Syro-Arabian 
or Semitic race, — Assyrians, Syrians, and Eappadokians, — as 
well as Eilikians, Pamphylians, and Solymi, along its uppor 
course and farther southward to the Pamphylian sea. West- 
ward of the Halys, the languages were not Semitic, but belonging 
to a totally difierent family,^ — cognate, yet distinct one from an- 

^ Herodot i, 72 ; Heeren, Ideen fiber den Yerkehr der Altcn Welt, part i, 
&bth. i, pp. 142-145. It may be remarked, however, that the Armenians, east- 
ward of the Haljs, are treated bj Herodotus as colonists from the Phrygians 
(vii, 73) : Stephanos Byz. says the same, r, 'Apfievia, adding also, Koi rf 
^ov^ TToAXd ^pvyi^ovai. The more carefal researches of n odem lingnist^ 
after much gronndless assertion on the part of those wfac preceded them, 
haTe shown that the Armenian language belongs in its stractore to the Indo- 
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Other, perhaps not matuallj intelligible. The Earians, Lydkaii 
and Mjsians recognized a certain degree of brotherhood with 
each other, attested bj common religious sacrifices in the temple 
of Zeos Earios, at Mjlasa.^ But it is bj no means certain that 
each of these nations mutoall j comprehended each other's speech ; 
and Herodotos, from whom we derive the knowledge of these com- 
mon sacrifices, acquaints us at the same time that the Kaunians in 
the sooth-westem com^ of the peninsula had no share in them, 
though speaking the same language as the Earians ; he does not, 
however, seem to consider identity or difference of language as a 
test of national affinity. 

Along the coast of the Euxine, from the Thradan Bosphorus 
eastward to the river Hal js, dwelt Bithjnians or Thjnians, Mari- 
andjnians and Pilphlagonians, — all recognized branches of the 
widelj-extended Thracian race. The Bithynians especially, in the 
north-western portion of this territory, and reaching <from the 
Euxine to the Propontis, are often spoken of as Asiatic Thra- 
dans, — while on the other hand various tribes among the 
Thradans of Europe, are denominated Thyni, or Thynians,^ — so 
little difference was there in the population on the two sides of 
the Bosphorus, alike brave, predatory, and sanguinary. The 
Bithynians of Asia are also sometimes called Bebrykians, under 
which denomination they extend as far southward as the gulf of 
Kioe in the Propontis.3 They here come in contact with Myg- 

Germanic family, and is essentially distinct from the Semitic: see Bitter, 
Erdkonde, West-Asien, b. iii, nbth. iii; Abschn. i, 5, 36, pp. 577-582. He- 
rodotus rarely takes notice of the language spoken, nor docs he on this 
occasion, when speaking of the river Halys as a boundary. 

> Herodot. i, 170-171. 

• Strabo, vii, pp. 295--303; xii, pp. 542, 564, 565, 672; Herodot. i, 28 j rii, 
74-75; Xenophon. Hellenic i, 5, 2; Anabasis, vii, 2, 22-^2. Mannert, 
Geographie der 6r. nnd Rdmer, h, viii, ch. ii, p. 403. 

'Dionys. Ferieg^t 805; Apollodoms, i, 9, 20. Theokritus puts the 
Bebrykians on the coast of the Euxine — Id. xxii, 29 ; SyncclL p. 340, Bonn. 
The story in Appian, Bell. Mithridat init is a singular specimen of Gredan 
iancy, and anxiety to connect the antiquities of a nation with the Trojan 
war: the Greeks whom he followed assigned the origin of the Bithynians to 
Thracian followers of Bhdsus, who fled from Troy after the latter had been 
killed by DiomSdes : Dolonkus, cponym of the Thradans in the Chersonesns, 
is called brother of Bithynus (Steph. Byz. AoXoyxoc — Bn^via). 

The name Uaptav-^wolf like Bi-^&wolt may probably be an extension or 
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dooians, Myfiians, and Phrjgians. Along the floothern ooast oi 
the Propontis, between the rivers Rhjndakas and .£s^pn8, in 
immediate neighboiiiood with the powerful Greek colony of Ej- 
zikus, appeiur the Doliones; next, Pelasgians at Plakia and 
Skylak^ ; then again, along the coast of the Hellespont near 
Abjdus and Lampsakus, and occupying a portion of the Troad, 
we find menticm made of other Bebrykians.^ In the interior of 
the Troad, or the region of Ida, are Teukrians and Mysians : the 
latter seem to extend southward down to Pergamus and the 
region of Mount Sipylua, and eastward to the mountainous re^ 
gion called the Mysian Olympus, south of the lake Askanius, 
near which they join with the Phrygians,^ 

As far as any positive opinion can be formed respecting nations 
of whom we know so little, it would appear that the Mysians and 
Phrygians are a sort of connecting link between Lydians and 
Karians*on one side, and Thracians (European as well as 
Asiatic) on the other, — a remote etlmical af&iity pervading the 
whole. Ancient migrations are spoken of in both directions 
across the Hellespont and the Thracian Bosphorus. It was the 
opinion of some that Phrygians, Mysians, and Thracians had 
emigrated into Asia from Europe, and the Lydian historian Xan- 
thus referred the arrival of the Phrygians to an epoch subsequent 
to the Trojan war.3 On the other hand, Herodotus speaks of a 
vast body of Teukrians and Mysians, who, he&xre the Trojan 
war, had crossed the strait from Asia into Europe, expelled many 
of the European Thracians from their seats, crossed the Stry- 
mon and the Macedonian rivers^ and penetrated as far southward 
as the river Peneus in Thessaly, — as far westward as the Ionic 

compound of the primitiyo Bvvoii perhaps, also, Bi^pvKtc stands in tho 
same relation to Bpxy^f, or ^fwydg. Hellanikus wrote Ovfi^piov AvftfSputp 
(Steph. Byz. in t). 

Eios is Mysian in Herodotus, t, 122 : according to Skylax, the coast from 
the gnlf of Astakns to that of Kios is Mysia (c 93). 

' Charon of Lampsakns, Fr. 7, ed. Didot. Xapov 61 fnol kcX r^ Aafi^c^ 
«9vci>v ;cc5pai> nporipav BeppvKtav koXcZo^cu aird rwv KaToiKffoavTuv ovt^ 
h£Bpi)KQV • rd 61 yivoc airuv ti^uvunat 6ih roi^ yevofUvov^ noXifiov^, Strabo^ 
ziii, p. 586; Conon, Narr. 12*, Dionys. Hal. i, 54. 

* HekatsBos, Frag. 204, ed. Dido' ; Ap<\llod6r. i, 9, 18; Strabo, zii, pp, 
564-575. 

' Xanth. Fragm. 5, ed. Didot 
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gulf.. This Teukro-MTsian migratioD, he tells us, brought about 
two consequences : first, the establishment near the river Strjmdn 
of tlie Pseonians, who called themselves Tenkrian colonists ;i 
next, the crossing into Asia of many of the dispossessed Thracian 
tribes from the neighborhood of the Strymdn, into the north- 
western region of Asia Minor, by which the Bithynian or Asiatic 
Thracian people was formed. The Phrygians also are supposed 
by some to have originally occupied ^ European soil on the 
borders of Macedonia, near the snow-clad Mount Bermion, at 
which time they were called Briges, — an appellative name in 
the Lydian language equivalent to freemen, or Franks : 3 while 
the Mysians are said to have come from the north-eastern portions 
of European Thrace south of the Danube, known under the 
Roamn empire by the name of Moesia.^ But with respect to the 
Mysians there was also another story, according to which they 
were described as colonists emanating from the Lydians; put 
forth according to that system of devoting by solemn vow a tenth 
of the inhabitants, chosen by lot, to seek settlements elsewhere, 
which recurs not unfrequently among the stories of early emi- 
grations, as the consequence of distress and famine. And this 
last opinion was supported by the character of the Mysian lan- 
guage, half Lydian and half Phrygian, of which both the Lydian 
historian Xanthus, and Menekratds of Elsea,^ — by whom the 
opinion was announced, — must have been very competent 
judges. 

From such tales of early migration both ways across the 
Hellespont and the Bosphorus, all that we can with any certainty 
infer is, a certain measure of affinity among the population of 
Thrace and Asia Minor, — especially visible in the case <^ the 
Phrygians and Mysians. The name and legends of the Phrygian 
hero Midas are ccmnected with different towns throughout the 

» Herodot vii, 20-75. 

' Strabo, vii, p. 295 ; xii, p. 550; Herodot rii, 73 ; Hesych. r, Bptya. 

* Strabo, vii, p. 295 ; xii, pp. 542, 564, 571, where he cites the geographer 
Arteinid6ni8. In the passage of the Iliad (xiii, 5), the Mvaol /lyx^fxaxoi 
appear to be conceived by the poet in European Thrace ; bat Apolloddnu 
does not seem to have so constroed the passage. Niebuhr (Kleine Schriflen 
p. 370) expresses himself more confidently than the evidence warrants. 

* Strabo, zii, p. 572 ; Herodot vii, 74. 

VOL. m. lice. 
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extensive regiQii of Asiatic Pluygia, — KeUens, Pessinus, An* 
kjniyi Grordium, — as well as with the neighborhood of Mount 
Bermion in Macedonia : the adventure wherebj Midas got pos- 
session of Silenus, mixing wine with the spring of which he 
drank, was localized at the latter place as well as at the town of 
Thjmbrion, nearly at the eastern extremity of Asiatic Phrygia.' 
The name Mjgdonia, and the eponymous hero Mygddn, belong 
not less to the European territory near the river Axius, — after- 
wards a part a£ Macedonia, — than to the Asiatic coast of the 
eastern Propontis, between Kios and the river Rhyndakus.3 
Otreus and Mygddn ace the commanders of the Phrygians in 
the niad ; and the river Odrys^ which flowed through the terri- 
tory of the Asiatic Mygdonians, into the Rhyndakus, affords an- 
other example of homonymy with the Odrysian Thracians^ in 
Europe. And as these coincidences of names and legends con- 
duct us to the idea of analogy and affinity between Thradans and 
Phrygians, so we find Archilochus, the earliest poet remaining to 
us who mentions them as contemporaries, coupling the two in the 
same simile.^ To this *early Parian lambist, the population on 

* Diodor. iii, 59 ; Arrian, ii, 3, I ; Qaint Cart iii, 1, IS; Athenie. x, p. 
415. We may also notice the town of Korvaeiov near liidaeiov in Phrygia, 
as connected with the name of the Thiacian goddess Kotyt (Strabo, x, p. 
470 ; xii, p. 576). 

* Herodot viii, IdS; llieopompns, Frag. 74, 75, 76, Didot (he introduced 
a long dialogue between Midas and Silenos, — Dionys. Halik. Vett Script. 
Ccnsur, p. 70: Tbeon. Progymnas. c 2); Strabo, xiv, p. 680; Xenophon, 
Anabas. i, 2, 13. 

' Strabo, xii, pp. 675-576; Steph. Byx. Mvydowo; Thacyd. ii, 99. The 
territory Mygdonia and the Mygdonians, in the distant region of Mesopota- 
mia, eastward of the river Chaboras (Plutarch, Lucnllus, 32; Polyb. t, 51 ; 
Xenophon, Anab. ir, 3, 4), is difficult to understand, since it is surprising to 
find a branch of these more westerly Asiatics in the midst of the Syro- 
Arabian population. Strabo (xv, p. 747) supposes it to date only from the 
times of the Macedonian conquest of Asia, which is disproved by the men- 
tion of the name in Xenophon ; though this reading in the text of Xenophon 
is by some called in question. See Forbiger, Handbuch der Alten Oeogra- 
phie, part ii, sect. 98, p. 628. 

* niad, iii, 188 ; Strabo, xii, p. 551. The town of Otroea, of which Otreos 
seems to be the eponymus, was situated in Phrygia, just on the borders of 
Bithynia (Strabo, xii, p. 566). 

* Archiloch. Fragm. 28 Schneid., 26 Gaisf. — 
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the two sides of the Hellespont appears to hare presented simi- 
laritj of feature and costoms. 

To settle with anj accuracy the extent and condition of these 
Asiatic nations during the early days of Grecian settlement 
among them is impracticable ; the problem was not to be solved 
even by the ancient geographers, with their superior means of 
knowledge. The early indigenous distribution of the Phrygian 
population is unknown to us, and the division into the Greater 
'and Lesser Phrygia belongs to a period at least subsequent to 
the Persian conquest, like most <^ the recognized divisions of 
Asia Minor ; it cannot, therefore, be applied with reference to 
the period earlier than Croesus. It appears that the name Phry- 
gians, like that of Thracians, was a generic designation, and 
comprehended tribes or separate communities who had also spe- 
cific names of their own. We trace Phrygians at wide distances : 
on the western bank of the river Halys, — at Kekense, in the 
interior of Asia Minor, towards the rise of the river Mseander, — 
and on the coast of the Propontis near Kios ; — in both of these 
-latter localities there is a salt l.'\ke called Askanius, which is the 
name both of the leader of the Phrygian allies of Troy, and of 
the country fix>m whence they are said to come, in the Iliad.^ 
They thus occupy a territory bounded on the south by the Pisid- 
ian mountains, on the west by the Lydians (indicated by a termi- 
nal pillar set up by Croesus at Kydrara},^ — on the east by the 
river EUdys, on the other side of which were Eappadokians or 
Syrians, on the north by Paphlagonians and JMlariandynians. 
But it seems, besides this, that they must have extended farther 
to the west, so as to occupy a great portion of the region of 
Mount Ida and the Troad. For ApoUoddrus considered that 



The passage is too conupt to support any inference, except the near approx 
imation in the poct^s mind of Thracians and Phrygians. 

* Diad, ii, 873 j xiil, 792; Arrian, i, 29; Herodot vii, 30. The boundary 
of the Phrygians sonthward towards the Pisidians, and westward as well b» 
north-westward towards the Lydians and Mysians, conld never be distinctly 
traced (Straho. xii, pp. 564, 576, 628) : the volcanic region called Katake- 
kaamenS is referred in Xenophon^s tinoe to Mysia (Anaha9. i, 2, 10) : com- 
pare the remarks of Kiepert in the treatise above referred to, Fftaif Inschrifkea 
and fUnf Stidte, p. 27. 

*Herodoti,72; vii, 30. 
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both the Doliones and the Bebrjkians were induded in the great 
Phrygian name ;i and even in the ancient poem called << Phord- 
nis,'' which can hardly be placed later than GOO b. c^ the Dak- 
tyb of Moant Ida, the great discoverers of metallurgy, are 
exprrasly named Phrygian.^ The custom of the Attic tragic 
poets to call the inhabitants of the Troad Phrygians, does not 
necessarily imply any translation of inhabitants, but an employ- 
ment of the general name, as better known to the audience whom 
they addressed, in preference to the less notorious specific name, 
'—just as the inhabitants of Bithynia might be described either 
as Bithynians or as Asiatic Thracians. 

If, as the language of Herodotus and Ephorus^ would seem 
to imply, we suppose the Phrygians to be at a considerable dis^ 
tance from the coast and dwelling only in the interior, it will be 
difiicult to explain to ourselves how or where the early Greek 
colonists came to be so much influenced by them ; whereas the 
supposition that the tribes occupying the Troad and the region 
of Ida were Phrygians elucidates this point. And the fact is 
incontestable, that both Phrygians and Lydlans did not only 
modify the religious manifestations of the Asiatic Greeks, and 
through them of the Grecian world generally, — but also ren- 
dered important aid towards the first creation c£ the Grecian 
musical scale. Of this the denominations of the scale afibrd a 
proof. 

Three primitive musical modes were employed by the Greek 
poets, in the earliest times of which later authors could find any 
account, — the Lydian, which was the most acute, — the Dorian, 
whidi was the most grave, — and the Phrygian, intermediate 
between the two ; the highest note of the Lydian being one tone 
higher, that of the Dorian one tone lower, than the highest note 
of the Phrygian scale.^ Such were the three modes or scales, 

' Strabo, xiv, p. 678 : compare xiii, p. 586. The legend makes Dolidn 
■on of Sildnns, who is so much connected with the Phrygian Hidas (Alex- 
and. iBtolns ap. Strabo, xiv, p. 681). 
■ Fhordnis, Fragm. 5, ed. Duntser, p. 67 — 

hr^a yoifrec 

*Id<uoi ♦pvy^ &v6peif bpiarepoi^ oUaS' hnuov, etc. 
* Ephonis ap. Strabo, xiv, 678; Herodot v, 49. 

^ See the learned and valoable Dissertation of Boeckh, De Metris Pindari 
iii, 8, pp. 335-239. 
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e»ch induding oofy a tetracbord, upon which the earliest Gredc 
masters worked : many other scales, both higher and lower, wera 
Biibseqtiently added. It thus appears that the earliest Grreek 
music was, in large proportion, borrowed from Phrygia and 
Ljdia: and when we ocmsider that, in the eighth and seventh 
centuries before the Christian era, music and poetry conjoined 
— often also with dancing or rhythmical gesticulation — was 
the only intellectual manifestation known among the Greeks,*- 
and moreover that, in the belief of all the ancient writers, every 
musical mode had its own peculiar emotional influences, power- 
fully modified the temper of hearers, and was intimately coo- 
ne<^ed with the national worship, — we shall see that this 
transmission of the piusical modes implies much both of com* 
municatibn and interchange between the Asiatic Greeks and the 
indigenous population of the continent Now the fact of com- 
munication between the Ionic and ^^lio Greeks, and their 
eastern neighbors, the Lydians, is easy to compr^end generally, 
though we have no details as to the way in which it took place ; 
but we do not distinctly see where it was that the Greeks came 
so much into contact with the Phrygians except in the region of 
Ida, the Troad, and the southern coast of the Propontis. To 
this region belonged those early Phrygian musicians (under the 
heroic names of Olympus, Hyagnis, Marsyas), from whom the 
Greeks borrowed.^ And we may remark that the analogy be- 
tween Thradans and Phrygians seems partially to hold in re- 
spect both to music and religion, since the old mythe in the Biadi 

> Flntarvh, De MasicA, c. 5, 7, p. 1132; Aristozenns ap. AtheiUB. ziy. p. 
684 ; Alkman, Fnig. 104, ed. Bergk. 

Aristozenns leemi to hare conaidered the Fbiygiaa Olympus at the great 
inTentiTe genius who gmye the start to Greciaa mnsic (Plutarch, t5. pp. 
1 135-1 141 ) : his music was employed almost entirely for hymns to the godii, 
religious wordup, the M6tr6a, or oeremoaies, in honor of the Qreat Mother 
(p. 1140). Compare demen. Alezand. Strom, i^ p. 3041 

Mopovof may perhaps hare its etymology in the Karian or Lydtan lan- 
guage, lovac was in Karian equiralent to ra^ (see Steph. Bji. r, Xovaye" 
Xa) : U& was one of the rarious names of Bhea (Steph. Bjz. y, Uaaravpa) 
The word would haye beoi written Uapawac hy an .£oUc Greek. 

Marsyas is represented by Telestds the dithyrambist as a saXjr, son of a 
nymph,— w/ffo^eveZ x^H^OKrinr^ fqpX Mopffvg KXio^ (Telestto ap. Athenii 
jdr. p. 617). 
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wherein the Thraeian bard ThamjrriB, rashlj oontending in song 
with the Muses, is conquered, blinded, and stripped of his art, 
seems to be the prototype of the very similar story respecting the 
contention of Apollo with the Phrygian Marsyas,' — the cithara 
against the flute ; while the Phrygian Midas is farther charac- 
terized as the religious disciple of Thraeian Orpheus. 

In my previous chapter relating to the legend of Troy,^ men- 
tion has been already made a[ the early fusion a[ the .^k>lio 
Greeks with the indigenous population of the Troad; and it is from 
hence probably that the Phrygian music with the flute as its instru- 
ment, — employed in the orgiastic rites and worship of the Great 
Moth^ in Mount Ida, in the Mysian Olympus, and other moun- 
tain regions of the country, and even in the Greek city of Lam- 
p8akns,3 — passed to the Greek composers. Its introdbction is 
ooeral with the earliest facts respecting Grecian music, and 
must have taken place during the first century of the recorded 
Oly^npiads. In the Homeric poems we find no allusion to it, but 
it may probably have contributed to stimulate that development 
of lyric and elegiac composition which grew up among the post- 
Homeric JSolians and lonians, to the gradual displacement of 
the old epic. Another instance of the fusion of Phrygians with 
Greeks is to be found in the religious ceremonies of Kyzikus, 
Kius, and Prusa, on the southern and south-eastern coasts of the 
Propontis ; at the first of the three places, the worship of the 
Great Mother of the gods was celebrated with mudi solenmi^ on 
the hill of Dindymon, bearing the same name as that mountain 
in the interior, near Pessinus, from whence Cybeld derived her 

' Xenoph. Anab. i, S, 8 ; Homer, Iliad, u, 595 ; Strabo, xii, p. 578 : the 
latter connects Olymptu with KelasniB as well as Marsyas. Justin, zi, 7 : 
*' Mida, qui ab Orpheo sacromm solemnibos initiatos, Fhrygiam religionibns 
;tnpleTit.** 

The coins of Midaeion» Kadi, and Piymndssns, in the more nordieiTy 
portion of Fhrygia, bear the impress of the Fhrjgian )iero Midas (Eckhel, 
Doctrina Nammomm Yet iii, pp. 143-168). 

« Part i, ch. xy, p. 453. 

' The fragment of Hipp6nax mentioning an euincfa of Lampsakns, rich 
and well-fed, rereals to os the Asiatic worship in that place (Fragm. 26, edl 
Bergk):— ^ 

OinfVQv re icdl ftoTTi^rbv iffiipac iratntf 
AtuvvfuvoCf &airep Ao^oicip^f einfoitx^t ^tc. 
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prindpal surname of Dmdjm^&i The analogy between the 
Kretan and Phrygian religious practices has been oflen noticed, 
and confusion occurs not unfrequentlj between Mount Ida in 
Kr^te and the mountain of the same name in the Troad ; while 
the Teukrians o£ Gergis in the Troad, — who were not yet Hel- 
lenlzed even at the time of the Persian invasi<m, and who were 
affirmed by the elegiac poet Kallinus to have emigrated from 
KrfitS, — if they were not really Phrygians, — differed so little 
from them as to be called such by the poets. 

The Phrygians are celebrated by Herodotus for the abundance 
both of their flocks and their agricultural produce fi the excellent 
wool for which MU^tus was always renowned came in part from 
the upper vaUey of the riyer Mseander, which they inhabited. 
He contrasts them in this respect with the Lydians, among whom 
the attributes and capacities of persons dwelling in cities are 
chiefly brought to our view : much gold and silver, retail trade, 
indigenous games, unchastity of young women, yet combined 
with thrift and industry.3 Phrygian cheese and salt-provisions, 
Lydian unguents,^ carpets and colored shoes, acquired notoriety. 
Both Phrygians and Lydians are noticed by Greek authors sub- 
sequent to the establishment of the Persian empire as a people 
timid, submissive, industrious, and useful as slaves, — an attribute 
not ascribed to the Mysians,^ who are usually described as brave 
and hardy mountaineers, difficult to hold in subjection : nor even 
true respecting the Lydians, during the earlier times anterior to 
the complete overthrow of Crcesus by Cyrus ; for they were then 
esteemed for their wariike prowess. Nor was the different char- 

* Sfanbo, xli, pp. 564-575 ; Herodot. ir, 76. 

* Herodot v, 49. irohmpoPaTQTaToi xai woXvKopn&rarou 

* Herodot i, 93-94. 

* Tupixoc ^pvyufif (Enpolis, Marik. Fr. 28, p. 606, Meincke), — rwpdf, 
Athen«D. xii, 516, — laxadeCyA^ids ap. Athens, iii, 75: tome Phrygians, 
however, had never seen a fig-tree (Cicero pro Flacco, c 17). 

Carpets of Sardis (Athenn. t, 197); foivucidec lapSiaviKal (PlatOyCom- 
fcns ap. Athcnae. ii, 48); *Ae2 ^tXofivpov irav rb "Lapdeuv yevoc (Alexis ap. 
AtbensB. xv, p. 691, and again »k p. 690); U6d<v ^ UoUtXoc fiutr&Xjfc 
UaXume Aitdiov xaXdv Ipyov (Sappho, Fragm. 54, ed. Schnddewin; SchoL 
Aristoph. Pac 1174). 

* Xenophon, Auahas. i, 6, 7 ; iii, 2, S3 ; Memorab. hi, 5, 26, dxovnoral 
VvaoX ; iEschyL Pers. 40, 60oo6Uutoi Mtdou 
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acter of these two Asiatic people jet effisu^ even in tlie second 
century after, the Christian era. For the same Mjsians, who in 
the time <^ Herodotos and Xenophon gave so much trouble to 
the Persian satraps, are described by the rhetor Aristeides as 
seizing and plundering his property at Laneion near Hadriani, 
— while on the contrary he mentioMihe Phrygians as habitually 
coming frcmi the interior towards the coast-regions to do the work 
of the olive-gathering,^ During the times of Grecian autonomy 
and ascendency, in the fiilh century b. c, the concepti<m of a 
Phrygian or a Lydian was associated in the Greek mind with 
ideas of contempt and servitude,^ to which unquestionably these 
Asiatics became fashioned, since it was habitual with them under 
the Roman empire to sell their own children int^ slavery,^ — 
a practice certainly very rare among the Greeks, even when they 
too had become confounded among the mass of subjects of impe- 
rial Rome. But we may fairly assume that this association of 
contempt with the name of a Phrygian or a Lydian did not pre- 
vail during the early period of Grecian Asiatic settlement, or 
even in- the time of Alkman, Mimnermus, or Sappho, down to 
600 B. G. We first trace evidence of it in a fragment of Hippd- 
nax, and it began with the subjection of Asia Minor generally, 

* Aristeid. Orat xxvi, p. 346. The Xo^c 'Arvof was very near to this 
pUce Laneion, which shows the identity of the religions names throughont 
Lydia and Mysia (Or. xxv, p. 318). Abour the Phrygians, Aristeides, Orat 
xlvi, p. 308, Tuv Sh n'kovaMV IvcKa etc r^ vrrepoptav ^naipovatv, &<nep cl 
♦/wyef Tuv kXaCJv fvexa t^c ovXXoy^c- 

The declamatory prolixities of Aritteidds offer little reward to the reader, 
except these occasional ralnable evidences of existing custom. 

' Hermippns ap. Athenn. i, p. 27. *Av6paro6* U ^pvyiac^ etc, the saying 
ascribed to SokratAs in jBlian, Y. H. x, 14; Eoripid. Alcest. 691 ; Strabo» 
vii, p. 304 ; Polyb. iv, 38. The Thtadans sold their children into slavery, 
— (Herod, v, 6) as the Circassians ^aX present (Claike's Travels, voL i, p. 
378). 

AetXorr/>of }Jiyv ^pvydc was a Greek proverb (Straho, 1, p. 36 : compare 
Cicero pro Hacco, c. 27). 

' Phllostrat Yit. Apollon. viii, 7, 12, p. 346. The slave-merchants seem 
to have visited Thessaly, and to have bought slaves at Pagass ; these were 
either Penests sold by their masten oat of the country* or perhi^ non- 
Greeks procured from the borderers in the interior (Aristoph. Plutus, 521 ; 
flermippus ap. Athenie. i, p. 27r Ai Ucsyaadl doi/Xovc koI (niyftauac 
tfooixovai). \, 
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first under CroMusi and then under Cyms, and with the Bentimeot 
oi comparative pride which grew up afterwards in the minds 
of European Greeks. The native Phrygian tribes along the 
Propontis, with whom the Greek colonists came in contact, — 
Bebrjkians, Doliones, Mygdonians, etc, — seem to have been 
acrricultural, cattle-breeding and horse-breeding, jet more vehe- 
ment and warlike than the Phrygians of the interior, as far at 
least as can be made out by their legends. The brutal but 
gigantic Amykus son of Poseidon, chief of the Bebrykians, with 
whom Pollux contends in boxing, and his brother Mygddn to 
whom H^rakles is opposed, are samples of a people whom the 
Greek poets considered ferocious, and not submissive;^ while 
the celebrity of the horses of Erichthonius, Laomeddn, and 
Asius of Ari8b§« in the Iliad, shows that horse-breeding was a 
distinguishing attribute of the region of Ida, not less in the mind 
of Homer than in that of Virgil.3 

According to the legend of the Phrygian town of Gordium on 
the river Sangarius, the primitive Phrygian king Gordius was 
ori^nally a poor- husbandman, upon the yoke of whose team, 
as he one day tilled his field, an eagle perdied and posted him- 
self. Astonished at this portent, he consulted the Telmissean 
augurs to know what it meant, and a maiden of the prophetic 
breed acquainted him that the kingdom was destined to his family. 
He espoused her, and the offspring of the marriage was Midas. 
Seditions afterwards breaking out among the Phrygians, they 
were directed by an oracle, as the only means of tranquillity, to 

choose for themselves as king the man whom they should first 

• 

> Phrygian slaves seem to have been nnmeions at Miletus in the time of 
Hippdnax, Frag. 36, ed/Bergk : — 

Kdl Tot>c aoTioiKovc, fjv XafioTif irepv^iVf 

•Theocrit Idyll, xxii, 47-133; Apollon. Rhod. i, 937-954; ii, 5-140; 
Valer. Flacc. iv, 100; Apolloddr. ii, 5, 9. 
• Hiad, ii, 138 ; xii, 97 ; xx, 219 : Virgil, Georgic, iii, 270: — 
** mas dadt amor (eqoas) trans Qargara, transqae sonantem 
Ascaniam,** etc 
Klausen (^neas nnd die Penaten, vol. i, pp. 52-56, 102-107) has pnt 
together with great erudition all the legendary indications respecting these 
regions. 

V^OL. III. 10 
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Bee approaching in a wagon. Gordins and Midas happeuisd 
to be then coming into the town in their wagon, and the crown 
was conferred upon them : their wagon was consecrated in the 
citadel of Gordium to Zeus Dnsileas, and became celebrated 
from the insoluble knot whereby the yoke was attached, and the 
severance of it afterwards by the sword of Alexander the Great 
Whosoever could untie the knot, to him the kingdom of Asia was 
p(M*tended, and Alexander was the first whose sword both fulfilled 
the condition and realized the prophecy.^ 

Of these legendary Phrygian names and anecdotes we can 
make no use for historical purposes. We know nothing of any 
Phrygian kings, during the historical times, — but Herodotus 
tells us of a certain Midas son of Gordius, king of Phrygia, who 
was the first foreign sovereign that ever sent offerings to the 
Delphian temple, antorior to Gyges of Lydia. This Midas ded- 
icated to the Delphian god the throne on which he was in the 
habit of sitting to administer justice. Chronotogers have referred 
the incident to a Phrygian king Midas placed by Eusebius in 
the 10th Olympiad, — a supposition which there are no means of 
verifying.9 There may have been a real Midas king of Gordium ; 
but that there was ever any great united Phrygian monarchy, 
we have not the least ground for supposing. The name Gordius 
•on of Midas again appears in the legend of Croesus and Solon 
told by Herodotus, as part of the genealogy of the ill-fated prince 
Adrastos : here too it seems to represent a legendary rather than 
a real person.3 

Of the LydianSy I shall speak in the following chapter. 

• — ' — ■ — — — ^— — 

' Arrian, ii, S ; Justin, xi, 7. 

According to another tale, Midas was son of the Great Mother 
(Platarch, Cesar, 9 ; Hygin. fab. 191). 

* Herodot. i, 14, with Weseeling*! noli. 
Herodot. i, 84. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

LYDIANS. - MEDES. - CIMMERIANS SCYTHIANS. 

Thb early lelationB between the LTdians and the Asiatic 
Ghreeks, anterior to the reign a£ Gjffis, are not better known to 
us than those of the Phrygians. Their native music became 
partly incorporated with the Greek, as the Phrygian music was ; 
to which it was very analogous, both in instruments and in char- 
acter, though the Lydian mode was considered by the ancients 
as more effeminate and enervating. The flute was used alike by 
Phrygians and Lydians, passing from both of them to the Greeks ; 
but the magadis or pectis (a harp with A>metimes as many as 
twenty strings, sounded two together in octave) is said to hafe- 
been borrowed by the Lesbian Terpander from the Lydian ban- 
quets.1 The flute-players who acquired esteem among the early 
Asiatic Greeks were often Phrygian or Lydian slaves ; and even 
the poet ^ A 11cm All, who gained for himself permanent renown 
among the Greek lyric poets, though not a slave bom at Sardis, 
as is sometimes said, was probably of Lydian extraction. 

It has been already mentioned that Homer knows nothing of 
Lydia or Lydians. He names Mseonians in juxtaposition with 
Karians, and we are told by Herodotus that the{>eople once called 
Mfldonian received the new appellation of Lydian from Lydus 
son of Atys. Sardis, whose almost inexpugnable citadel was 
situated on a precipitous rock on the northern side of the ridge 
of Tmdlus, overhanging the plain of the river Hermus, was the 
capital of the Lydian kings : it is not named by Homer, though 
he mentions both Tm61us and the neighboring Gygsean lake: 
the fortification a£ it was ascribed to an old Lydian king named 
Mdlds, and strange legends were told concerning it.^ Its posses- 
sors were enridied by the neighborhood of the river Paktdlus, 



^ Findar. ap. Atheqp^0^^r^635 : compare Teleat^ ap. Athene, xiv, p 
626 ; Pausan. ix, 5, 4. 
' Herodot i, 84. 
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which flowed down from Moant Tmdlus towards the HermiUy 
and brought with it considerable quantities of gold in its sands. 
To this cause historians often ascribe the abundant treasure be- 
longing to Croesus and his predecessors ; but Croesus possessed, 
besides, other mines near Pergamus ;> and another cause of wealth 
is also to be found in the general industry of the Ljdian people^ 
which the circumstances mentioned respecting them seem to attest. 
They were the first people, according to Herodotus, who ever 
carried on retail trade ; and the first to coin money of gold and 
silver.a 

The archseologists of Sardis in the Ume of Herodotus, a century 
after the Persian conquest, carried very far back the antiquity 
of the Lydian monarchy, by means of a series of names whidi 
are in great part, if not altogether, divine and heroic Herodotus 
gives us first, Man^ Atys, and Lydus, — next, a line of kings 
beginning with HdraklSs, twenty-two in number, succeeding each 
other from father to son and lasting for 505 years. The first of 
this line of Herakleid kings was Agrdn, descended from H^raklds 
in the fourth generation, — H^rakles, Alkaeus, Ninus, Belus, and 
Agrdn. The twenty-second prince of this Herakleid family, after 
an uninterrupted succession of father and son during 505 years, 
was Kandaul^ called by the Greeks Myrsilus the son of Myr- 
sus : with him the dynasty ended, and ended by one of those 
curious incidents which Herodotus has narrated with his usual 
dramatic, yet unafiected, emphasis. It was the divine will that 
Kandaules should be destroyed, and he lost his rational judgment: 
having a wife the most beautiful woman in Lydia, his vanity could 
not be satisfied without exhibiting her naked person to Gygte 
son of Daskylus, his principal confidant and the commander of his 
guards. In spite of the vehement repugnance of Gyges, this reso- 
lution was executed ; but the wife became aware of the inexpiable 
afiront, and took her measures to avenge it Surrounded by her 
most faithful domestics, she sent for Gyges, and addressed him : 
" Two ways are now open to thee, Gyges : take which thou wilt. 
Either kill Kandaules, wed me, and acquire the kingdom of Lydia, 
— or else thou must at once perish. For thou hast seen forbidden 
things, and either thou, or the man who contrived it for thee must 

> Aristot MirabiL Aascultat 52. ' Herodot. i, 94. 
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die." Gyges in Tain ^treated to be spared so terrible an alterna^ 
tive : be was driven to tbe option, and be cbose tbat whicb prom- 
ised safety to bimselfJ Tbe queen planted bim in ambusb bebind 
tbe bed-cbaniber door, in tbe veiy spot wbere Kandaal^ bad 
placed bim as a spectator, and armed bim witb a dagger, wbicb 
be planged into the heart of the sleepmg king. 

Thus ended tbe dynasty of tbe Herakleids ; but there was a 
large party in Lydia who indignantly resented tbe death of Ean- 
daul^ and took arms against 6yg§s. A civil war ensued, wbifb 
both parties at length consented to terminate by reference to the 
Delphian orade. The decision of tbat holy referee was gi^^cn in 
favor of Gyg^, and the kingdom of Lydia thus passed to his 
dynasty, called tbe MermnadsB. But tbe oracle accompanied its 
verdict witb an intimation, that in the person of the fiAh descend- 
ant of Gyges, the murder of Eandaules would be avenged, — a 
warning of which, Herodotus innocently remarks, no one took 
any notice, until it was actually fulfilled in the person of Cjxbsus.^ 

In this curious legend, which marks the commencement of the 
dynasty called Mermnadse, the historical kings of Lydia, — we 
cannot determine how much, or whether any part, is historical. 
GygSs was probably a real man, contemporary with the youth 
of tbe poet Archilochus ; but the name Gyges is also an heroic 
name in Lydian archaeology. He is the eponymus of the Gygaean 
lake near Sardis ; and of the many legends told respecting him, 
Plato has preserved one, according to which Gygds is a mere 
herdsman of the king of Lydia : after a terrible storm and earth- 
quake, be sees near him a chasm in the earth, into whicb he 
descends and finds a vast horse of brass, hollow and partly open, 
wherein there lies a gigantic corpse witb a golden ring. This 
ring he carries away, and discovers unexpectedly that it possesses 
tbe miraculous property of rendering him invisible at pleasure. 
Being sent on 'a message to the king, he makes the magic ring 
avfttlable to bis ambition : be first possesses himself of tbe person 



* Ilerodot i, 11. cdpierai abrbc vepielvai, — a phrase to which Gibbon hat 
ancribed an intended irony, which it is difficult to discover in Herodotus. 

• Herodot i, 13. roifvov roO Irreof Aoyov oidiva itroteOvro, irplv ^ 
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of die qaeen, then with her aid assasmnates the king, and finally 
seizes the sceptre.^ 

The legend thus recounted by Plato, difllbrent in almost all 
points from the Herodotean, has this one dreumstance in comrndta, 
that the adventurer Gyg^ through the favor and help of the 
queen, destroys the king and becomes his successor. Feminine 
preference ai^ patronage is the cause of his prosperity. Klausen 
has shown^ that this ^ aphrodisiac influence " runs in a peculiar 
manner through many of the Asiatic legends, both divine and 
heroic The Phrygian Midas, or Grordius, as before recounted, 
acquires the throne by marriage with a divinely privilegeSd maid- 
en : the favor shown by Aphrodite to Anchis^s, confers upon the 
-^neadiB sovereignty in the Troad : moreover, the great Phrygian 
and Lydian godd&s Rhea or CybelS has always her fiivored and 
self-devoting youth Atys, who is worshipped along with her, and 
who serves as a sort of mediator between her and mankind. The 
feminine element appears predominant in Asiatic my thes : Mida^, 
Sardanapalus, Sandon, and even Hgrakl§s,3 are described as cloth- 
ed in women's attire and working at the loom ; while on the 
other hand the Amazons and Semiramis achieve great conquests. 

Admitting therefore the historical character of the Lydian kings 
called MermnadsB, beginning with Gyg^s about 715-690 b. c, 
and ending with Cnesus, we find nothing but legend to explain 
to us the circumstances which led to their accession. Still less 
can we make out anything respecting the preceding kings, or 
determine whether Lydia was ever in former times connected 
with or dependent upon the kingdom of Assyria, as Kt^as 
affirmed.^ Nor can we certify the reality or dates of the old 
Lydian kings named by the native historian Xanthus, — Alk'i- 
mus, Kamblds, Adramyt^s.' One piece of valuable information, 

* Plato, B«pabl. ii, p. 960 ; Ciceio, Offic iii, 9. Plato (x, p. 612) compares 
very suitably the ring of Gjgds to the helmet of Had^. 

' See Elatisen, iBneas nnd die Penaten, pp. 34, 110, etc: compare Menkes 
Ljdiaca, eh. 8, 9. 

* See the article of O. MQller in the Rhehiisch. Mnseom fiir PhilologiOi 
Jahrgang, iii, pp. 23^38 ; also Morers, Die Phonizier, ch. xii, pp. 452-470. 

* Diodor. ii, 2. Niebahr also conceives that Lydia was in early days a 
portion of the Assyrian empire (Kleine Schriften, p. 371). 

* Xanthi Fragment 10, 12, 19, ed. Didot j Athcnss. x, p. 415; Nikolaos 
Damasc. p. 36, Orelli 
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however, we acquire ftoia Xanthoa, — the distribatkm of Ljdia 
into two parts, Lydia proper and Torrii^bia, which he traces to 
the two sons of Atjs, *- Lydus and Torrh^bos ; he states that the 
dialect of the Ljrdians and Torriiebians differed madi in the same 
degree as that of Doric and Ionic Greeks.! Torrfa^bia appears 
to have included the valley of tlie Kaister, sooth of Trndlns, and 
near to the fitrntiers <^ Ekria. 

With Gyg§s, the Mermnad king, commences the series of ag- 
gressions from Sardis npon the Asiatic Greeks, which ultimately 
ended in their subjection. Gygte invaded the territories of Mi- 
letus and Smyrna, and even took the ci^, probably not the cita- 
del, of Kolophon. Though he thus, however, made war upon the 
Asiatic Greeks, he was munificent in his donations to the Grecian 
god of Delphi, and his numerous as well as costly offerings were 
seen in the temple by Herodotus. El^iac compositions of the 
poet Mimnermus celebrated the valor of the Smymaeans in their 
battle with Gyg^^ We hear also, in a story which bears the 
impress of Lydian more than of Grecian fancy, of a beautiful 
youth of Smyrna named Magn^ to whom Gyg6s was attached, 
and who incurred the displeasure <^ his countrymen for having 
composed verses in celebration of the victories of the Lydians 
over the Amazons. To avenge the ill-treatment received by this 
youth, Gyg^ attadced the territory of Magnesia (probably Mag- 
nesia on Sipylus) and after a considerable struggle tO€k the city.3 

How far the Lydian kingdoip a£ Sardis extended during Uie 
reign of Gyg^ we have no means of ascertaining. Strabo 
alleges that the whole Troad^ belonged to him, and that the 
Greek settlement of Abydus on the Hellespont was established 
by the Milesians only under his auspices. On what authority 
this statement is made, we are not told, and it appears doubtful, 
especially as so many legendary anecdotes are connected with the 
name of Gyg^ This prince reigned (according to Herodotus) 
thirty-eight years, and was succeeded by his son Ardys,who reign- 
ed forty-nine years (about b. c. 678-629). We learn that he 

» Xanthi Fragm. I, 2; Dionys. Halik. A. R. i, 88; Stophan. By«. v, T^^ 
{tj^oc. The whole genealogy giren by Dionysitu is probably borrowed fron 
Xanthns, — Zens, Man6s, Kotys, Asi^ and Atys, Lydos and Torrii6biii. 

' Herod, i, U; Paiuan. ix, 29, 2. 

^ITikolaiis Damosc p. 52, ed. OrellL « Stnbo, xiii, p. ft9a 
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attacked the Milesians, and took the Ionic city of Friend, bai 
this possession cannot have been maintained, for the city appears 
afterwards as autonomous.^ His long reign, however, was signal- 
ized by two events, both of considend)le moment to the Asiatic 
Greeks; the invasion of the Cimmerians, — and the first ap- 
proach to collision, at least the first of which we have any his- 
torical knowledge, between the inhabitants of Lydia and those of 
Upper Asia under the Median kings. 

It is affirmed by all authors that the Medes w^re originally 
numbered among the subjects of the great Assyrian empire, of 
which Nineveh — or Nines, as the Greeks call it — was the chief 
town, and Babylon one of the principal portions. That the pop- 
ulation and power of these two great cities, as well as ci several 
others which the Ten Thousand Greeks in their march found 
ruined and deserted in those same regions, is <^ hig^ antiquity,^ 
there is no room, for doubting ; but it is noway incumbent upon a 
historian of Greece to entangle himself in the mazes of Assyrian 
chronology, or to weigh the degree of credit to which the conflict- 
ing statements of Herodotus, Ktesias, Berosus, Abyd§nus, etc, 
are entitled. With the Assyrian empire,^ — which lasted, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, five hundred and twenty years, according to 
Kt^ias, thirteen hundred and sixty years, — the Greeks have no 
ascertainable connection: the city of Nineveh appears to have 
been taken by the Medes a little before the year 600 b. c. (in so 
far as the chronology can be made out), and exercised no influence 

1 Herodot i, 15. ' Xenophon, Anabas. iii, 4, 7 ; 10, 1 1. 

* Herodot i, 95 ; Ktdsias, Fragm. Assjr. xiii| p. 419, ed. Bahr ; Diodor. ii, 
21. KtMsiaa gives thirty generations of Assjrian kings from Ninjas to Sar* 
danapalns: yelleia8,33; Eosebius, 35; Sjncellns, 40 ; Castor, 27; Ccpha- 
lion, 23. See Bahr ad Ctesiam, p. 428. The Babylonian chronologj of 
Berosus (a priest of Belos, aboat 280 b. 0.) gave 86 kings and 34,000 years 
from the Deloge to the Median occapation of Babylon ; then 1,453 years 
down to the reign of Phol king of Assyria (Berosi Fragmenta, p. 8, ed. 
Richter). 

Mr. Clinton sets forth the chief statements and discrepaides respectinf^ 
Assyrian chronology in his Appendix, c 4. Bat the suppositions to which 
he resorts, in order to bring them Into hurmony, appear tome onoertified and 
gratoitoos. 

Compare the different, bnt not more snocessfol, track followed by Larchef 
(Chronologie, c. 3, pp. 145-157). 
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upon Ghrecian affairs. Those inbabitants of Upper Asia, with 
whom the early Greeks had rektioo, were the Medes, and the 
Assyrians or Chaldaeans of Babylon, — both originally subject to 
the Assyrians of Nineveh, — both afterwards acquiring independ- 
ence, — and both ultimately embodied in the Persian empire. 
At what time either of them became first independent, we do 
not know :^ the astronomical canon which gives a list of kings of 

' Here again both Larcher and Blr. Clinton represent the time, at which 
the Medes made themselvea^bidependent ot Assyria, as perfectly ascertained, 
thongh Larcher places it in 74S b. o^ and Mr. Clinton in 7U b. o. " L'^po- 
que ne me paroit pas doa:en8e,** (Chronolo^e, c ir, p. 157,) says Larcher. 
Mr. Clinton treats the epoch ot 711 b. o. for the same event, as fixed npon 
' the authority of Scripture,^ and reasons upon it in more than one place as a 
fiict altogether indisputable (Appendix, c. iii, p. 259) : ** We may collect from 
Scriptare t^at the Medes did not become independent till aAer the death of 
Sennacherib; and accordingly Josephns (Ant x, 2), having related the 
death of this king, and the miracalons recovery of Hczekiah from sickness, 
adds — iv rovrtfi uj> XP^V avvi^ri tj^ tuv *Aaavpiuv apxf^v irrd M^tkrv Kara- 
Xtn^vvoi. But the death of Sennacherib, as will be shown hereafter, is de- 
termined to the beginning of 711 bo. The Median revolt, then, did not 
occor before b. o. 71 1 ; which refutes Conringius, who rabes it to b. c. 715. 
and Valckenaer, who raises it to b. c. 741. Heiadotus, indeed, implies an 
interval of some space between the revolt of the Medes and the election of 
Ddfok^ to be king. But these anni ujiaaiXcvToi coald not have been prior 
to the fifty-three years of DSfokds, since the revolt is limited by Scripture 
to B. c. 711." Again, p. 2S1, he says, respecting the four Median kings men- 
tioned by Eusebius before DSfok^ : " If they existed at all, they governed 
Media during the empire of the Assyrians, as we know from Scripture." And 
again, p. 280 : ** The precise date of the termination (of the Assyrian empire) 
in B. c. 71 1 is given by Scripture^ with which Herodotus agrees,** etc 

Mr. Clinton here treats, more than once, the revolt of the Medes as fixed 
to the year 711 b. a 6y Scripture; but he produces no passage of Scripture 
to justify his allegation : and the passage which he cites from Josephus 
alludes, not to the Median revolt, but to the destruction of the Ai»yrian 
empire by the Medes. Herodotus represents the Medes as revolting from 
tlie Assyrian empire, and maintaining their independence for some time 
(undefined in extent) before the election of DdTokds as king; but he gives 
ns no means of determining the date of the Median revolt ; and when Air. 
Clinton says (p. 280, Note O.): ^\ suppose Herodotus to place the revoh 
of the Medes in Olymp. 17, 2, since he places the accession of DC(ok£s in 
Olymp. 17, 3," — this is a conjecture of his own: and the narrative of 
Herodotus seems plainly to imply that he conceived an interval far greatn 
than one year between these two events. Diodorus gives the same inteml 
M lasting ** for many generations.** (Diod. ii, 32.) 

VOL. IIL 10* UofW 
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Babylon, beginniiig with what is called the era of Nabonasaar, 
or 747 B, c^ does not prove at what epodi tiiese Babjlonian 

We know — both from Scriptare and from the Fhceoician annids, as cited 
by Josephiu — that the Assyrians of Nineveh were powerful conqnerora in 
Syria, Jadsea, and PhoBnicia, daring the reigns of Salmaneser and Senna^- 
erib : the statement of Josephos farther implies that Media was subject to 
Salmaneser, who took the Isn^lites fit>m their coantrj into Media and 
Fersis, and broogfat the Cnthseans oat of Media and Persis into the lands of 
the Israelites (Joseph, ix; 14, 1 ; x, 9, 7). We know farther, that after Sen- 
nacherib, the Assyrians of Ninerea «L7e no more mentioned as invaders or 
disturbers of Syria or Jodssa ; the Chaldnans or Babylonians become then 
the enemies whom those conntnes have to dread Josephas tells as, that at 
this epoch the Assyrian empire was destroyed by the ^edes, — or, as he 
says in another place, by the Medes and Babylonians (x, S, 2 ; x, 5, 1 ). 
This is good evidence for believing that the Assyrian empire of Nineveh 
sustained at this time a great shock and diminntion of power ; but as to the 
nature of this diminution, and the way in which it was brought about, it ap- 
pears to me that there is a discrepancy of authorities which we have no roesns 
of reconciling, — Josephus follows the same view as Kt&sias, of the destruc- 
tion of the empire of Nineveh by the Medes and Babylonians united, while 
Herodotus conceives successive revolts of the territories dependent upon 
Nineveh, beginning with that of the Medes, and still leaving Nineveh 
flourishing and powerful i# its own territory : he Aether conceives Nineveh 
as taken by Kyaxar^ the Mede, about the year 600 b. g^ ¥rithout any men- 
tion of Babylonians, — on the contrary, in his representation, Nitokris the 
queen of Babylon is afraid of the Medes (i, 185), partly from the general 
increase of their power, but especially fh>m their having taken Nineveh 
(though Mr. Clinton tells us, p. 275, that "Nineveh was destroyed b. o. 606, 
as we have seen from the united testimonies of the Scriptare and Herodotus, 
by tU Medeg and Babiflonumsy) 

Construing fairiy the text of Herodotus, it will appear that he conceived 
the relations of these Oriental kingdoms between 800 and 560 b. o. differently 
on many material points from Ktdsias, or Berosus, or Josephus : and he 
himself expressly tells us, that he heard ** four different tales" even respecting 
Cyrus (i, 95) ; much more, respecting events interior to Cyma by more than . 
a century. 

The chronology of the Medes, Babylonians, Lydians, and €rreeks in Asia, 
when we come to the seventh century b. o., acquires some fixed points which 
give us assurance of correctness within certain limits ; but above the year 
700 b. c. no such fixed points can be detected. We cannot discriminate the 
historical from the mythical in our authorities, — we cannot reconcile them 
with each other, except by violent changes and conjectures, — nor can we 
determine which of them ought to be set aside in favor of the other. The 
names and dates of the Babylonian* kings down from Nabonassar, in the 
Cmum of Ptolemy, are doubtless authentic, bat they are names and datea 
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ehiefe became independent of NineTeh: and the catalogae of 
Median kings, which Herodotus begins with D^'iokds, about 709- 
711 B. o^ is commenced bj Kt^ias more than a centnrj earlier^ 
— moreover, the names in the two lists are different almost from 
first to last 

For the historian of Greece, the Modes first begin to acquire 
importance about 656 b. a,' under a king whom Herodotus calls 
Phraort^ son of Ddiok^s. Bespectmg D§iok^ himself, He- 
rodotus recounts to us how he came to be first chosen king.i The 
seven tribes of Medes dwelt dbpersed in separate villages, with- 
out anj common anthoritj, and the mischieft of anarchj were 
painfuUj felt among them : D^i'ok^ having acquired great repu- 
tation in his own village as a just man, was invoked gradually 
by all the adjoining villages to settle their disputes. As soon as 
his efficiency in this vocation, and the improvement which he 
brought about, had become felt throughout all the tribes, he art^ 
fully threw up his post and retired again into privacy,*- upon 
which the evils of anarchy revived in a manner more intolerable 
than before. The Medes had now no choice except to elect a 
king, -r- the friends of DSTok^ expatiated warmly upon his 
virtues, and he was the person chosen.^ The first step of the 

only : when we come to apply them to illnstrate real or supposed matters of 
fact, drawn from other sonrces, they only create a new embannassmenti for 
even the namet of the kings as reported by different authors do not agree 
and Mr. Clinton informs as (p. 277): " In tracing the identity of Eastern kings, 
the times and the transactions are better guides than the names ; for these, 
from many well-known caoses (as the changes which they nndeiigo in passing 
through the Greek language, and the substitution of a title or an epithet for 
the name), are Tariously reported, so that the name king frequently appears 
under many different appdlatione?* Here, then, is a new problem : we are to 
employ ** the times and transactions** to identify the kings : but unfortunately 
the timee are marked only by the succession of kings, and the tranBoctionB are 
known only by statements always scanty and often irreconcilable with each 
other. So that our means of identifying the kings are altogether insufficient, 
and whoever will examine the process of identiflcation as it appears in Mr. 
CHinron's chapters, will see that it is in a high degree arbitrary j more arbi- 
trary still are the processes which he employs for bringing about a forced 
harmony between discrepant andioritiea. Nor is Yolney (Chronologie d'- 
H^rodote, toI. i, pp. 383-^29) more satisfiMtory in his chrcnological results. 

' Herodot i, 96-loa 

• Herodot i, 97. «if (T kyi^i SwUtt, /ioXiffra tXeyw ol tow £iiiX6Kto ^tAoi, et& 
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new king was to exact from the people a bodj of gnards selected 
bj himself; next, he commanded them to build the city of Ekba- 
tana, upon a hill sorroanded with seven concentric circles of walls, 
his own palace being at the top and in the innermost. He farther 
<H'ganized the scheme of Median despotism ; the king, though his 
person was constantlj sednded in his fortified palace, inviting 
written communications from all aggrieved persons, and admin- 
istering to each the decision or the redress which it required, — 
informing himself, moreover, of passing events bj means of ubi- 
quitous spies and officials, who seized all wroog-doers and brought 
them to Uie palace for condign punishment D^iok^ farther cod* 
strained the Modes to abandon their separate abodes and conom- 
trate themselves in Ekbatana, from whence all the powers oi 
government branched out ; and the seven distinct fortified circles 
in the town, coinciding as thej do with the number of the Me- 
dian tribes, were probablj conceived bj Herodotus as intended 
each for <me distinct tribe, — the tribe of Deiokds occupying the 
innermost along with himselfJ 

Except the successive steps of this well-laid poliUcal plan, we 
hear of no other acts ascribed to Deiokes: he is said to have 
held the government for fifty-three years, and then dying, was 
succeeded by his son Phraortes. Of the real history of D^iok^ 
we cannot be said to know anything. For the interesting narra- 
tive of Herodotus, of which the above is an abridgment, presents 
to us in all its points Grecian society and ideas, not Oriental : it 
id like the discussion which the historian ascribes to the seven 
Persian conspirators, previous to the accession of Darius,— 
whether they shall adopt an oligarchical, a democratical, or a 
monarchical form of government '^ or it may be compared, per- 
haps more aptly still, to the Cyropsedia of Xenophon, who beau- 
tifully and elaborately works out an ideal which Herodotus 

> Herodot i, 98, 99, 100. OUodo/irf&ivTuv di ^ovrciv, Koa/sov rSvdt Atjlo^ 
Kvc irpCtTOQ koTiv 6 Karoimjaafifvoc' fuire koUvai vapd fiaaiXea fitfdiva, 6t* 
ayyiXuv 61 wavra xP^ca&ai, bpaa^ai 61 paaiXia imd fuf6tv6c' irpdc 6i toO^ 
Totai kTi y04» Te Koi nrOsiv dvTiw, koX &iraat elvat tovto ye cUaxP^t ttc 
and . . . .o/ KaraaKonoi re koZ Kar^Koot ffaav 6,vd, naaap r^ X^*Pfv ^ hpX^» 

* Herodot iii, 80-82. Herodotus, while he posidyely asterU the geooiiM- 
2M88 of these delibeimtions, lets drop the intimatioii that many of his < 
penuries regarded them as of Grecian coinage. 
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exhibits in bri^ oatline* The Btoiy of Ddifok^ describee whal 
may be called the despot's progress, flrs| as candidate, and after- 
wards as fully established. Amidst the active political discussion 
carried on by intelligent Greeks in the days of Herodotus, there 
were doubUess many stories of the successful arts ^of ambitious 
despots, aod much remark as to the probable meai^ conducive to 
their success, of a nature similar to those in the Politics of Aris- 
totle : one of these tales Herodotus has employed to decorate the 
birth and infancy of the Median monarchy. His D^ok^ begins 
like a clever Greek among other Greeks, equal, friee, and disor- 
derly. He is athirst for despotism from the beginning, and is 
forward in manifesting his rectitude and justice, ^ as beseems a 
candidate for command.;"' he passes into a despot by the public 
vote, and receives what to the Greeks was the great symbol and 
instrument of such transition, a personal body-guard ; he ends 
by organiziog both the machinery and the etiquette of a despot- 
ism in the Oriental fashion, like the Cyrus of Xenophon,^ only 
that both these authors maintain the superiority of their Grecian 
ideal over Oriental reality by ascribing both to Ddi'ok^ and Cy- 

^ Herodot i, 96. ^Eovtuv 6h aifTovSfiov iravruv &vfi r^ l^eipov^ ddt avTtc 
ic Tvpawidag nepi^X&ov. *Avt^p iv roiffi M^doiat kyhtro oo^^ r^ ohvofta 
kv LffioKfii. . . .Oirof A dkJjioKTfCt Ipatr&eic rvpawidoCt iiroiee Tolade^ etc. . . . 
'O 6h (3^, ola fiveufievoc dpxvVf /t^f re kcU dlxaio^ ifv. 

' Compare the chapters abore referred to in Herodotus with the eighth 
book of the Cyropsedia, wherein Xenophon describes the manner in which 
the Median despotism was put in effectire order and tamed to nsefnl accoant 
by Cyras, especially the arrangements for imposing on the imagination of 
his sabjects {KarayotfTeveiv^ yiii, 1, 40) — (it is a small thing, but marks the 
cognate plan of Herodotus and Xenophon). DelokSs forbids his sabjects to 
laugh or spit in his presence. Cyras also directs that no one shall spit, or 
wipe his nose, or turn round to look at anything, when the king is present 
(Herodot i, 9S ; Xen. Cyrop, viii, 1, 42). Again, vlii, 8, 1, about the pom- 
pous procession of Cyrus when he rides out, — Koi ydip ai/r^c r^C *^cAa<Te«f 
^ ffSfivoTTjc Vf^lv <Jo«et /ua tuv rexvtiv elvat r«v fiefujxovji/iivuv^ r^v &pX7iv 
f^ ei)KaTa^p6vfirov elvcu — analogoos to the Median DAokfis in Herodotus 
— Tavra ik irepl iwndv iaifivwe tdvSe elveKeif^ etc C^ms — i/i^vt^uv dk 
Kot TovTo 5ti irepl iroXXoH hroulro, fUfdipa fi^re ^ikov uStKelvfA^re avfifxaxov^ 
6XX^ rd dUtuov laxvpuc ^P^ (Cyrop. viii, 1, 26). DifM$ — fn* rd dUtuw' 
fuWaoaov xo^f^o^ (Herodot- i, 100). Cgnu provides namerons persons who 
aenre to him as eyes and ears throughout the country (Cyrop. viii, 2, 12) 
DiiM* has maoy KaraaKovot and KarijKooi, (Herodot ib.) 
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RU a jnsty systeinatic, and laborious administratioii, sach as thar 
own experience did not present to them in Asia. Probably He- 
rodotus had visited Ekfaatana (which he describes and measures 
like an eye-witness, comparing its circuit to that of Athens), and 
there heard thai Dei'okds was the builder of the city, the earliest 
known Median king, and the first author of those public customs 
which struck him as peculiar, after the revolt from Assyria : the 
interval might then be easily filled up, between Median auton- 
omy and Median delipotism, by intermediate incidents, such as 
would have accompanied that transition in the longitude of 
Greece. The features of these inhabitants of Upper Asia, for a 
thousand years forward from the time at which we are now ar- 
rived, — under the descendants of D^iok^ of Cyrus, of Arsak^s, 
and of Ardsbir, — are so unvarying,^ that we are much assisted 
in detecting those occasions in which Herodotus or others infuse 
into their history indigenous Grecian ideas. 

Phraort^ (658-636 b. c), having extended the dominion of 
the Medes over a large portion of Upper Asia, and conquered 
both the Persians and several other nations, was ultimately de- 
feated and sUun in a war against the Assyrians of Nineveh : who, 
though deprived of their external dependencies, were yet brave 
and powerful by themselves. His son Kyaxar^s (636-595 b. c.) 
followed up with still greater energy the same plans of conquest, 
and is said to have been the first who introduced any organiza- 
tion into the military force ; — before his time, archers, spearmen, 
and cavalry had been confounded together indiscriminately, until 
this monarch established separate divisions for each. He ex- 
tended the Median dominion to the eastern bank of the Halys, 
which river afterwards, by the conquests of the Ljdian king 
Croesus, became the boundary between the Lydian and Median 
empires ; and he carried on war for six years with Alyattes king of 
Lydia, in consequence of the refusal of the latter to give up a 

* When the Roman emperor Claadias sends the joang Parthian prince 
Meherdatds, who had been an hostage at Rome, to occupy the kingdom 
which the Parthian enyoys tendered to him, he gives him some good advice, 
'conceived in the scliool of Greek and Roman politics: **Addidit prsB 
cepta, nt non dominationem ac servos, sed rectorem et cires, cogitaret : clem 
entiamqne ac jnstitiam qnanto ignara barbaris, tanto toleratiora, capesseret* 
(Tacit Annal. zii, U.) 
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band of Scythian nomads, who, having qnitted the territory of 
Kyaxards in order to escape severities with which they were 
menaced, bad sought refuge as suppliants in Lydia.^ The war, 
indecisive as respects success, was brought to its dose by a re- 
markable incident : in the midst of a battle between the Median 
and Lydian armies, there happened a total eclipse of the sun, 
which occasioned equal alarm to both parties, and induced them 
immediately to cease hostilities.^ The Kilikian prince Syennesis, 
and the Babylonian prince Labyn§tus, interposed their mediation, 
and effected a reconciliation between Kyaxar§8 and Alyatt^, one 
<^ the conditions of which was, that AlyattSs gave his daughter 
Ary^s in marriage to Astyag^ son of Eyaxar^s. In this man- 
ner began the connection between the Lydian and Median kings 
which afterwards proved so ruinous to Croesus. It is affirmed 
that the Greek philosopher Thalds foretold this eclipse ; but we 
may reasonably consider the supposed prediction as not less apo- 
cryphal than some others ascribed to him, and doubt whether at 
that time any living Greek possessed either knowledge or scientific 
capacity sufficient for such a calculation.^ The eclipse itself, and 

^ The passage of sach nomadic hordes from one government in the Efist 
to another, has been always, and is even down to the present day, a frequent 
caose of dispute between the different gOTemments : they are yalnable both 
as tribataries and as soldiers. The Turcoman Hats — so these nomadic tribes 
are now called — in the north-east of Persia frequently pass backwards and 
forwards, as their convenience suits, from the Persian territory to the Usbeks 
of Khiva lAid Bokhara: wars between Persia and Russia have been in like 
manner occasioned by the transit of the Hats across the frontier from Persia 
faito Georgia : so also the Kurd tribes near Mount Zagros have caused by 
iheir movements quarrels between the Persians and the Turks. 

See Morier, Account of the Iliyat^ or Wandering Tribes of Persia, in the 
Journal of the Geographical Society of London, 1837, vol. vii, p. 240, and 
Carl Ritter, Erdknnde von Asien, West-Asien, Band ii, Abtheilnng ii, 
Abschnitt ii, sect. 8, p- 887. 

*Hen>dot i, 74-103. 

' Compare the analogous case of the prediction of the coming oUve crop 
ascribed to Thal^s ( Aristot Polit i, 4, 5 ; Cicero, De Divinat i, 3). Anax 
agoras is asserted to have predicted the foil of an afirolithe (Aristot Meteorol 
i, 7 ; Pliny, H. N. ii, 58 ; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 5). 

Thal^ is said by Herodotus to have predicted that the eclipse would take 
place " in the year in which it actually did occur," — a statement so vague 
that it strengthens the grounds of doubt 

The fondness of the lonians for exhibiting the wisdom of their emineat 
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ili terrific working upon the minds of the combatants, are &di 
not to be called in question; though the diversity of opinion 
among chronologists, respecting the ^date <^ it, is astonishing^ 

philosopher Thales, in conjunctioa with the history of the Lydian kings, 
may be seen farther in the storj of Thal^s and Croesos at the river Hal js 
(Herod, i, 75), — a story which Herodotns himself disbelieves. 

* Consolti for the chronological views of these events, Lareher ad Herodot 
i, 74; Yolney, Becherches sar THistoire Ancienne, vol i, pp. 330-355 ; Mr. 
Fynes Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, vol. i, p. 418 (Note ad b. c. 617, 2) ; Des 
Yignoles, Chronologie de THiitoire Sainte, vol. ii, p. 245 ; Ideler, Handbach 
der Chronologic, vol. i, p. 209. 

No less than eight different dates have'been assigned by different chronol- 
ogists for this eclipse, — the most ancient 625 b. c, the most recent 583 b. a 
Volney is for 625 b. c; Lareher for 597 B. c. ; Dei Vignoles for 585 b. c; 
Mr. Clinton for 603 b. c. Volney observes, with justice, that the eclipse on 
this occasion " n'est pas Taccessoire, la broderie da fait, mais le fait principal 
Ini-m^me," (p. 347 :) the astronomical calculations concerning the eclipse 
are, therefore, by for the most important items in the chronological reckon- 
ing of this event Now in regard to the eclipse of 625 b. c, Volney is 
obliged to admit that it does not suit the case ; for it woold be visible only 
at half-past five in the morning on February 3, and the sun would hardly be 
risen at that hour in the latitadc of Media and Lydia (p. 343). He seeks to 
escape from this difficulty by saying that the data for the calculation, accord- 
ing to the astronomer Pingr^ are not quite accurate for these early edipses ; 
but aAer all, if there be error, it may just as well be in one direction as in 
another, t. e. the true hour at which the eclipse would be visible for those 
latitudes is as likely to have been earlier than half-past fivjo ▲. m. as to have 
been later, which would put this eclipse still more out of the question. 

The chronology of that period presents difficulties which our means of 
knowledge hardly enable us to clear up. Volney remarks, and the language 
ci Herodotus is with him, that not merely the war between Kyaxards and 
Alyattes (which lasted five years, and was terminated by the eclipse), but 
also the conquest made by Kyaxar§s o( the territory up to the river Halys, 
took place anterior (Herodot. i, V03: compare i, 16) to the ^rsC siege of 
Nineveh by Kyaxar^, — that siege which he was forced to raise by the 
inroad of the Scythians. This constitutes a strong presumption in favor of 
Volney*s date for the eclipse (625 b. c.) if astronomical considerations would 
admit of it, which they will not Mr. Clinton, on the other hand, puts the 
first siege of Nineveh in the very first year of the reign of KyaxarGs, which is 
not to be reconciled with the language of Herodotus. In placing the eclipse, 
therefore, in 603 b. c, we depart from the relative arrangement of events 
which Herodotus conceived, in deference to astronomical reasons: and 
Herodotus is our only authority in regard to the general chronology. 

According to Ideler, however (and his authority upon f uch a point is con- 
dosiYe, in my judgment), astronomical considerations decisively fix this 
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It was after tliis peace with Alyatt^ as far as we can make 
out the series of events in Herodotus, that Kyaxai^s collected all 
his forces and laid siege to Nineveh, but was obliged to desist bj 
the unexpected inroad of the Scythians. Nearly at the same 
time that Upper Asia was desolated by these formidable nomads, 
Asia Minor too^ was overrun by other nomads, — the Qmmeri- 
ans, — Ardys being then king of Ljdia ; and the two invasions, 
both spreading extreme disaster, are presented to us as indirectly 
connected together in the way of cause an4 effect 

The name Cimmerians appears in the Odyssey, — the fable 
describes them as dwelling beyond the ocean-stream, immersed in 
darkness and unblessed by the rays of Helios. Of this people as 
existent we can render no account, for they had passed away, or 
lost their identity and become subject, previous to the commence- 
ment of trustworthy authorities : but they seem to have been the 
chief occupants of the Tauric Chersonesus (Crimea) and of the 
territory between that peninsula and the river Tyras (Dniester), 
at the time when the Greeks first commenced their permanent 
settlements on those coasts in the seventh century b. c. The 

eclipse for the SOth September CIO b. c, and exclude all those other eclipses 
whidi have been named. Recent and more trustworthy calculations made 
by Olttnanns, from the newest astronomical tables, have shown that the 
eclipse of 610 b. o. fulfils the conditions required, and that the other eclipses 
named do not For a pl^ce situated in 40^ K. lat and 36° E. long, this 
eclipse was neariy total, only one-eightieth of the sun's disc remaining 
luminous : the darkness (}ius occasioned would be sufficient to cause great 
terror. (Ideler, Handbuch, l.c.) ^ 

Since the publication of my first edition, I have been apprized that the 
late Mr. Francis Baily had already settled the date of this eclipse to the SOth 
of September 610 b. o., in his first contribution to the Transactions of the 
Royal Society as long ago as 1811, — much before the date of the publica- 
tion of Ideler's Handbuch der Chronologie. Sir John Herschel (in his 
Memoir of Mr. Francis Baily, in the Transactions of the Royal Astronom- 
ical Society, vol. xv, p. 311), after completely approving Mr. Rally's calcula- 
tions, and stating that he had been the first to solve the dbputed question, 
expresses his surprise that various French and German astronomers, writing 
on the same subject afterwards, have taken no notice of " that remarkable 
paper." Though a fellow-countryman of Mr. Baily, I am sorry tliat I have 
to plead gnilty to a simiUr ignorance, until the point was specially brought 
to my notice by a firiend. Had I been aware of the paper and the Memoir, 
it would have been unnecessary to cite any other authority than that of Mr. 
Baily and Sir John HerscheL 
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numeroos localities which bore their name, even in the time of 
Herodotus,! after thej had ceased to exist as a nation, — as well 
as the tombs of the Cimmerian kings then shown near the Tjrras, 
— rsufficientlj attest this fact ; and there is reason to believe that 
they were — Hke their conquerors and successors the Sc3rthian8— . 
a nomadic people, mare-milkers, moving about with their tents and 
herds, suitably to the nature of those unbroken steppes which theii 
territory presented, and which ofiered little except herbage in pro- 
fusion. Strabo tells us^ — mi what authority we do not know — 
that they, as well as the Tr^res and other Thracians, had des- 
olated Asia Minor more than once before the -time of Ardys, and 
even earlier than Homer. 

The Cimmerians thus belong partly to l^end partly to history ; 
but the Scjrthians formed for several centuries an important 
section of the Grecian contemporary world. Their name, un- 
noticed by Homer, occurs for the first time in the Hesiodic poems. 
When the Homeric Zeus in the Iliad turns his eye away from 
Troy towards Thrace, he sees, "besides the Thfadans and My- 
sians, other tribes, whose names cannot be made out, but whom 
the poet knows as milk-eaters and mare-milkers ;3 and the same 
characteristic attributes, coupled with that of '< having wagona 
for their dwelling-houses," appear in Hesiod connected with the 
name of the Scythians.^ The navigation of the Greeks into the 
Euxine, gradually became more and more frequent, and during 
the last half of the seventh century b. c. their first settlements 

on its coasts were established. The foundation of Byzantium, aa 

% 

* Hcrodot* iv, 11-13. HekatflBus also spoke of a town Kijifuptt (Strabo 
vii, p. 294). 

Respecting the Cimmerians, consult Ukert, Skythien, p. 360, i^. 
*Strabo, i,pp. 6, 59^61. 

* Homer, Iliad, xiii, 4. — 

Airrbc 6i iraXiv rpiwev iaet ^eivd, 

Noo^iv k^* ImronS^MV OpyxCw Ka^op6fievo( alav 

TXoKTO^yuVf 'Apiuv re, diKaioruTcnf av&pCmtav 
Compare Strabo, zii, p. 553. 
< Hesiod, Fragm. 63-64, Marktscheffel:— 

TXoKTO^yuv elc alav, diriivtuc olxi* kx^vrup, . • <. 
Al^ionaCy Aiyvuf re, Idi ItcO^Of iTirfffioXyoOc* 
Binbo, Til, pp. 300-302. 
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well AS of the Pontic Herakleia, at a- short distance to the east of 
the Thracian Bosphorus, by the Mcgarians, is assigned to the SOth 
Olympiad, or 658 b. c. ;1 and the succession of colonies founded 
by the enterprise of Milesian citizens on the western coast of the 
Euxine, seem to iall not very long after this date, — at least 
within the following century. Istria, Tyras, and Olbia, or 
Borysthenes, were planted respectively near the mouths of the 
three great rivers Danube, Dniester, and Bog : Kruni, Od^sus, 
Tomi, Kallatis, and ApoUonia, were also planted on the south- 
western or Thracian coast, northward of the dangerous land of 
Salmydessus, so frequent in wrecks, but south of the Danube.^ 
According to the turn of Grecian religious feith, the colonists 
took out with them the worship of the hero Achilles (from whom, 
perhaps, the oekist and some of the expatriating chiefs professed 
to be descended), which they established with great solemnity 
both in the various towns and on the small adjoining islands : and 
the earliest proof which we find of Scythia, as a territory fa- 
miliar to Grecian ideas and feeling, is found in a fragment of the 
poet Alkffius (about b. c. 600), wherein he addresses Achilles^ as 
" sovereign of Scythia." There were, besides, several other Mi- 
lesian foundations on or near the Taaric Chersonese (Crimea) 
which brought the Greeks into conjunction with the Scythians, 

* Raoal Rochette, Histoire des Colonies Grecqnes, torn, iii, ch. xir, p. 297. 
The dates of these Grecian settlements near the Danube are very yagae and 
imtnistworthy. • 

• Skymnns Chius, v, 730, Fragm. a-25. 

' AliuBOS, Fragm. 49, Bergk ; Eostath. ad Dionys. Perieg. 306. — 
'A;t*^«>. * ««f (7«f» Schneid.) Zkv&ucoc iddug, 
Alkman, somewhat earlier, made mention of the Issddones (Alkm. Frag. 
129, Bcrgk ; Steph. Byz. v, la^r^tJovef, — he called them AssMones) and of 
the Rbipsean mountains (Fr. 80). 

In the old epic of Arktinus, the deceased Achilles is transported to an 
elysium in the XevK^ v^croc (see the ai^ument of the .^thiopis in DUntzer's 
Collection of Epicc. Poet Grtec. p. 15), but it may well be doubted whether 
2.€VK^ v^ffof in his poem was anyUiing but a fancy, — not yet localized upon 
the little island off the mouth of the Danube. 

For the early allusions to the Pontus Euxinns and its neighboring inhab- 
itants, found in the Greek poets, see Ukert, Skythien, pp. 15-18, 78; though 
he puts the Ionian colonies in the Pontus neariy a century too early, in my 
judgment. 
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— Herakleia, ChersoD^ns, and Theodosia, on the Bonthem coast 
and south-western corner of the peninsula, — Pantikapeum and 
the Teian colony of Fhanagoria (these two on the European 
and Asiatic sides of the Cimmerian Bbsphorus respectively), 
and K§pi, Hermdnassa, etc not far from Fhanagoria, on the Asi- 
atic coast of the Euxine: last of all, there was, even at the 
extremity of the Palus Mseotis (Sea of AxoQ, the Grecian set- 
tlement of Tanais.i All or most of these seem to have been 
founded during the course of the sixth century b. c^ though the 
predse dates of most of them cannot be named ; probably sev- 
eral of them anterior to the time of the mystic poet Aristeas d 
Prokonn§sus, about 540 B. c. His long voyage from the Pains 
Mseotis (Sea of Azof) into the interior of Asia as far as the 
country of the IssMones (described in a poem, now lost, called 
the Arimaspian verses), implies an habitual intercourse between 
Scythians and Greeks which could not well have existed vrithout 
Grecian establishments on the Cimmerian Bosphorus. 

Hekatffius of Miletus,^ appears to have given much geograph- 
ical information respecting the Scythian tribes; but Herodotus, 
who personally visited the town of Olbia, together with the 
inland regions adjoining U> it, and probably other Grecian settle- 
ments in the Euxine (at a time which we may presume to have 
been about 450-440 b. c), — and who conversed with both Scy- 
thians and Greeks competent to give him information, — has left 

* Compare Dr. tlarke*! description of the present commerce between 
Taganrock — not far from the ancient Greek settlement of Tanais — and 
the Archipelago : besides exporting salt-fish, com, leader, etc. in exchange 
for wines, fhiit, etc. it is the great deposit of Siberian productions : from 
Orenburg it receives tallow, furs, iron, etc; this is, doubtless, as old as 
Herodotus (Clarke^s Trarels in Russia, ch. xv, p. 330). 

' Hekatsei Fragment Fr. 153, 168, ed. Klauseiv Hekatseus mentioned 
the Issddones (Fr. 168; Steph. Bjs. y, ^laav^ovec) ; both he and Damast^ 
seem to have been familiar with the poem of Aristeas : see Klansen, adloc; 
Steph. Byi. t, TirepPopetoi. Compare also JEschyl. Prometh. 409, 710, 
805. 

Hellanikus, also, seems to have spoken about Scythia in a manner gen- 
erallj conformable to Herodotus (Strabo, xii, p. 550). It does little credit 
to the discernment of Strabo that he treats with disdain the valuable Scythian 
chapter of Herodotus,— dire/> *EXXavucoc luU UpddoToc Koi E{fdo^oc naTe- 
4Xvaptfcav ^ftuv {ib). 
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OS &r more valuable statements respecting the Scythian people^ 
dominion, and manners, as thej stood in his day. His conception 
of the Scythians, as well as that of Hippokrat^ is precise 
an^ well-defined, — very different from that of the later authors, 
who use the word almost indiscriminately to denote all barbarous 
nomads. His territory, called Scythia, is a square area, twenty 
days' journey or four thousand stadia (somewhat less than fire 
hundred English miles) in each direction, — bounded by the Dan- 
ube (the course of which river he conceives in a direction from 
N. W. to S. E.), the Euxine, and the Palus Masotis with the 
river Tanais, on three sides respectively, — and on the fourth or 
north side by the nations called Agathyrsi, Neuri, Androphagi, 
and Melanchlasni^ However imperfect his idea of the figure of 
this territory may be found, if we compare it with a good modem 
map, the limits which he gives us are beyond dispute : from the 
lower Danube and the mountains eastward of Transylvania to the 
lower Tanais, the whole area was either occupied by or sub- 
ject to the Scythians. And this name comprised tribes differing 
materially in habits and civilization. The great mass of the 
people who bore it, strictly nomadic in their habits, — neither 
sowing nor planting, but living only on food derived from , an- 
imals, especially mare's milk and cheese, — moved from place to 
place, canying their families in wagons covered with wicker and 
leather, themselves always on horseback with their flocks and 
herds, between the Borysthenes and the Palus Maeotis ; they hardly 
even reached so far westward as the Borysthenes, since a river (not 

* Herodot iv, 100-101. See, respectiDg the Scythia of Herodotus, the 
excellent dissertatioii of Kiebnhr, contained in his Kleine Historische 
Scbriften, ** Ueber die G^eschichte der Skythen, Geten, nnd Sannaten,*' p. 
360, alike instractive both as to the geognphy and the history. Also the 
two chapters in Volcker's Mythische Qeographie, ch. vii-vtii, sects. 23-26, 
respecting the geographical conceptions present to Herodotos in his descrip- 
tion of Scythia. 

Herodotus has much in his Scythian geography, howerer, which no com- 
ment can enable us to understand. Compared widi his predecessors, his 
geographical conceptions evince very great improvement} but we shall have 
occasion, in the course of this history, to notice memorable examples of 
extreme misapprehension in regard to distance and bearings in these remote 
regions, common to him not only with his contemporaries, but also with his 
•acoessors. 
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emlj identified) whidi HerodoCus caUs PftBtikapfes, flowing into 
ih6 Borysthen^ &om the eastward, formed their boundary. 
These nomads were the genuine Scythiansy possessing the 
mariLod attributes of the race, and including among their number 
the regal Scythians,! — hordes so much more populous and more 
efiective in war than the rest, as to maintain undisputed ascen- 
dency, and to account all other Scythians no better than their 
slaves. It was to these that the Scythian kings belonged, by 
whom die religious and political unity of the name was main- 
tained, — each horde having its separate chief, and to a certain 
extent separate worship and customs. But besides these nomads, 
there were also agricultural Scythians, with fixed abodes, living 
more or less upon bread, and raising eom for exportation, along 
the banks of the Borysthends and the Hypanis.^ And such had 

^ Herodot iv, 17-21, 46-56 ; Hippokrat^, De Acre, Locis et Aqnis, c vi 
JEschyL Frometh. 709; Justin, ii, 2. 

It is unnecessarj to multiply citations respecting nomadic life, the same 
under such wide differences both of time and of latitude, — the same wiUi the 
** armentarius Afer" of Virgil (Georgia, iii, 343) and the '^campestres 
Scythsd" of Horace (Ode iii, 24, 12), and the Tartars of the present day ; 
see Dr. Clarke's Travels in Russia, ch. xir, p. 310. 

The fourth book of Herodotus, the Tristia and Epistolss ex Ponto of 
Ovid, the Toxaris of Lucian (see c 36, vol. i, p. 544 Hemst), and the 
Inscription of Olbia (No. 2058 in Boeckh^s Collection), convey a genuine 
picture of Scythian manners as seen by the near observer and resident, 
rery difflerent from the pleasing fancies of the distant poet respet^ting 
the innocence of pastoral life. The poisoned arrows, which Ovid so much 
complains of in the Sarmatians and Getss (Trist iii, 10, 60, among other 
passages, and Lncan, iii, 270), are not noticed by Herodotus in the Scythians. 

The dominant Golden Horde among the Tartars, in the time of Zinghis 
Khan, has been often spoken of; and among the different Arab tribes now 
in Algeria, some are noble, others enslaved ; the latter habitually, and by 
inheritance, servants of the former, following wherever ordered (Tableau 
de la Situation des Etablissemens Fran^ais en Algdrie, p. 393, Paris, Mar. 
1846). 

' Ephorus placed the Earpidsd immediately north of tlie Danube (Fragm. 
78, Marx ; Skymn. Chins, 102). I agree with Niebuhr that this is probably 
an inaccurate reproduction of the Kallippidse of Herodotus, though Boeckh 
is of a different opinion (Introduct ad Inscriptt. Sarmatic Coqius Inscript 
part xi, p. 81 ). The vague and dreamy statements of Ephorus, so far as wo 
know them from the fragments, contrast unfavorably with the comparative 
precision of Herodotus. The latter expressly separates the Androphagi 
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lieen the inflaence of the Gredan Betdement of Olhia at the mouth 
of the latter river in creatiiig new tastes and habitSi that two 
tribes on its western banks, the KallippidsB and the Alazdnes, had 
become completely accustomed both to tillage and to vegetable 
food, and had in other respects so much departed from their 
S<^hian rudeness as to be called Hellenic-Sc3rthianSy many 
Greeks being seeminglj domiciled among them. Northward of 
the Alazdnes, lay those called the agricultoral Scjthiansy who 
sowed com, not for food but for sale.^ 

Such stationary cultivators were doubtless regarded by the 
predominant massl)f the Scythians as degenerate brethren ; aod 
some historians maintain that they belonged to a foreign race, 
standing to the Scythians merely in the relation of subjects,^ — an 



from the Scythians, — i^voc idv ISiov koI oidafiQ^ 'Ltcv^tx^v (ir, 18), whereM 
when we compare Strebo vii, p. 302 and Skymn. Chi 105-115, we see that 
Ephonit talked of the Androphagi as a yarietj of ScjthianSi — t^o^ 

The valnable inscription from Olbia (Na 2058 Boeckh) recognizes Ut^eX- 
Xiivec near that town. 

* Herod, iv, 17. We may Qlostrate this statement of Herodotns by an 
extract from Heber's journal as cited in Dr. Clarke's TraTcls, ch. xv, p. 337 : 
** The Kagay Tartars begin to the west of Marinopol : they coUiTate a good 
deal of com, yet they dislike bread as an article of food.** 

' Niebnhr (Dissertat ut np. p. 360), Boeckh (Introd. InscrifK ut aup. p. 
110), and Bitter (Vorhaile der Geschichte, p. 316) advance this opinion. 
But we onght not on this occasion to depart from the authority of Herodotus, 
whose information respecting the people of Scythia, collected by himself on 
the spot, is one of the most instmctiTe and precious portions of his whole 
work. He is very careful to distinguish what is Scythian from what is not : 
and these tribes, which Kiebuhr (contrary to the sentiment ol Herodotus) 
imagines not to be Scythian, were the tribes nearest and best known to him ; 
probably he had personally visited them, since we know that he went up the 
river Hypanis (Bog) as h^h as the Exampsens, four days' journey from the 
sea (iv, 52-81). 

That some portions oi the same i&voc should be iiporvpec, and other por- 
tions vSfMdeCr is fkr from being without parallel ; such was the case with the 
Persians, for example (Herodot i, 126), and with the Iberians between the 
Enxine and the Caspian (Straho, xi, p. 500). 

The Pontic Greeks confounded Agatfayrsus, Geldnus, and Scythes m the 
same genealogy, as being three brethren, sons of H6rakl6s by the ui^oTrap^ 
^evoc 'ExiSva of the Hyica (iv, 7-10). Herodotus is more precik# Ks 
distinguishes both the Agathyrsi and Gel6ni from Scythians. 
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hypothesis ooDtnidicted implicitlj, if not direcUj, by the wordii 
of Herodotus, and no way necessary in the present case. It is 
not from them, however, that Herodotus draws his vivid picture 
of the people, with their inhuman rites and repulsive personal 
features. It is the purely nomadic Scythians whom he depicts, 
the earliest specimens of the Mongolian race (so it seems proba 
ble)i known to history, and' prototypes of the Huns and Bulga 



* Both Niebahr and Boeckh accoant the ancient Scjthians to be of Mon- 
golian race (Niebahr in the Dissertation above mentioned, Untersachungen 
Qber die Qeschichte der Skjthen, Gctcn, ond Sarmaten, among the Kleine 
Historische Schriften, p. 362; Boeckh, Corpus Inscriptt Onecamm, Intro- 
dnctio ad Inscriptt Sarmatic. part xi, p. 81 ). Paul Joseph Schafarik, in his 
elaborate examination of the ethnography of the ancient people described as 
inhabiting northern Europe and Asia, arrives at the same result (Slavische 
AltertHQmer, Prag. 1843, vol. i, xiii, 6, p. 279). 

A striking illustration of this analogy of race is noticed by Alexander von 
Humboldt, in speaking of the burial-place and tiie funeral obsequies of the 
Tartar Tchinghiz Khan : — 

'^Les cruaut^ lors de la pompe fun^bre das grands-khans ressemblent 
enti^rement k celles que nous trouvons ddcrites par H^rodote (iv, 71) environ 
1700 ans avant la mort de Tchinghiz, et 65° de longitude plus k Touest, chei 
les Scythes du Gerrfaus et du Borysthene." (Humboldt, Asie Centrale, toL 
I, p. 244.) 

Nevertheless, M. Humboldt dissents from the opinion of Niebuhr and 
Boeckh, and considers the Scythians of Herodotus to be of Indo-Germanic, 
not of Mongolian race : Klaproth seems to adopt the same view (see Hum- 
boldt, Asie Centrale, vol. i, p. 401, and his valuable work, Kosmos, p. 491, 
note 383). He assumes it as a certain fact, upon what evidence I do not 
distinctly see, that no tribe of Turk or Mongol race migrated westward out 
of Central Asia until considerably later than the time of Herodotus. To 
make out such a negative, seems to me impossible : and the marks of ethno- 
graphical analogy, so £ur as they go, decidedly favor the opinion of Niebuhr 
Ukert also (Skytiiien, pp. 266-280) controverts the opinion of Niebuhr. 

At the same time it must be granted that these marks are not very conclu- 
sive, and that many nomadic hordes, whom no one would refer to the same 
race, may yet have exhibited an analogy of manners and characteristics 
equal to that between the Scythians and Mongols. 

The principle upon which the Indo-European fiamily of the human race is 
defined and parted off, appears to me inapplicable to any particular case 
wherein the language of the people is unknown to us. The nations consti- 
tuting that family have no other point of a£Snity except in the roots and 
structure of their language ; on every other point there is the widest difference. 
To enable us to affirm that the Massogctn, or the Scjrthian^ or the Alani, 
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nans of later centuries. The sword, in the literal sense of the 
word, was their chief god,' — an iron scjmetar solemnly elevated 
upon a wide and loflj platform, which was supported on masses 
of fagots piled underneath, — to whom sheep, horses, and a por- 
tion of their prisoners taken in war, were oflTered up in sacrifice : 
Herodotus treats this sword as the image of the god Ar6s, thus 
putting an Hellenic interpretation upon that which he describes 
literally as a barbaric rite. The scalps and the skins of slain en- 
emies, and sometimes the skull formed into a drinking-cup, con- 
stituted the decoration of a Scythian warrior : whoever had not 
slain an enemy, was excluded from participation in the annual 
festival and bowl of wine prepared by the chief of each separate 
horde. The ceremonies which took place during the sickness 
and funeral obsequies of the Scythian kings (who were buried 
at Grerrhi, at the extreme point to which navigation extended up 
the Borysthen^), partook of the same sanguinary disposition. It 
was the Scythian practice to put out the eyes of all their slaves ; 
and the awkwardness of the Scythian frame, often overloaded with 
(hi, together with extreme dirt, of body, and the absence of all 
discriminating feature between one man and another, complete 
the brutish portrait.^ Mare's milk (with cheese made from it) 

belonged to the Indo-Earopean family, it would be requisite that we should 
know something of their language. But the Scythian language may be 
•aid to be wholly unknown ; and the very few words which are brought to 
our knowledge do not tend to aid the Indo-European hypothesis. 

* See the story of the accidental discovery of this Scythian sword when 
lost, by Attila, the chief of the Huns (Priscus ap. Jomandem de Bebna 
Oeticis, c. 35, and in Eclog. Legation, p. 50). 

Lucian in the Toxaris (c. 38, vol. ii, p. 546, Hemst) notices the worship 
of the akinakes, or scyraetar, by^the Scythians in plain terms without inter- 
posing the idea of the god Ar^ : compare Clemen. Alexand. Protrept p. 
25, Syl Ammianus Marcellinus, in speaking of the Alani (xxxi, 2), as 
well as Pomponius Mela (ii, 1) and Solinus (c. 20), copy Herodotus. Am- 
mianus is more literal in his description of the Sarmatian sword-worship 
(xvii, 12), ** Ednctisque mucronibus, <iuos pro numinibns colunt,** etc. 

' Hcrodot. iv, 8-^2, 71-75; Sophokl^, (Enomaus, — ap. Athens, ix, p. 
410; Hippokrat^s, De Aere, Lods et Aquis, ch. vi, s. 91-99, etc 

It is seldom that we obtain, in reference to the modes of life of an ancient 
population, two such excellent witnesses as Herodotus and Hippokratte 
about the Scythians. 

Hippokratfis was accostomod to see the naked figure in its highest per* 

VOL. III. 11 
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seems to have been their chief luxury, and probably served the 
same purpose of procuring the intoxicating drink called kumistf 
as at present among the Bashkirs and the Elalniucks.^ 

If the habits of the Scythians were such as to create in the 
near observer no other feeling than repugnance, their force at 
least inspired terror. They appeared in the eyes of Thucydid^ 
so numerous and so formidable, that he pronounces them irresist- 
ible, if they could but unite, by any other nation within his knowl- 
edge. Herodotus, too, conceived the same idea of a race among 
whom every man was a warrior and a practised horse-bowman, 
and who were placed by their mode of life out of all reach of an 
epemy's attack.^ Moreover, Herodotus does not speak meanly 
of their intelligence, contrasting them in favorable terms with the 
general stupidity of the other nations bordering on the Euxine. 
In this respect Thucydid^ seems to differ from him. 

On the east, the Scythians of the time of Herodotus were sep- 
arated only by the river Tanais from the Sarmatians, who occu- 
pied the- territory for several days' journey north-east of the 
Palus Maedtis : on the south, they were divided by the Danube 
from the section of Thracians called Getse. Both these nations 
were nomadic, analogous to^ the Scythians In habits, military 
efficiency, and fierceness: indeed, Herodotus and Hippokrates 
distinctly intimate that the Sarmatians were nothing but a branch 
of 8cythians,3 speaking a Scythian dialect, and distinguished 

fecUon ftt the Grecian games: hence, perhaps, he is led to dwell more 
emphatically t>n the corporeal defects of the Scjthians. 

> See Pallas, Reise dnrch Rossland, and Dr. Clarke, Travels in Russia, 
ch. xii, p. 238. 

' Tbncyd. ii, 95 ; Herodot ii, 46-47 : his idea of the fbrraidable power of 
the Scythians seems also to be implied in his expression (c 81), koI dTuyoxfc, 
6c Zkvt^oc elvai. 

Herodotns holds the same language about the Thradans, however, as 
Thncydid^ about the Scythians, — irresistible, if they could but act with 
union (v, 3). 

' The testimony of Herodotns to this effect (ir, 110-117) seems clear and 
positiTS, especially as to the language. Hippokrates also calls the Sauromatss 
i&ifoc Ikv^ikov (De Acre, Locis et Aqnis, c tI, sect 89, Petersen). 

I cannot think that there is any sufficient ground for the marked ethnical 
distinction which several authors draw (contrary to Herodotus) between the 
Scythians and the Sarmatians. Boeckh considers the latter to be of Median 
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from their neighbors on the other side of the Tanaig, chieflj bj 
thii pecnliarity, — that the women among them were warriors 
hardly less daring and expert than the men. This attribute of 
Sarmatian women, as a matter of £actj is well attested, — though 
Herodotus has thrown over it aniur of suspicion not properly be- 
longing to it, by his explanatory genealogical mytiie, deducing 
the Sarmatians from a mixed breed between the Scythians and 
the Amazons. 

The wide extent of steppe eastward and north-eastward of 
the Tanais, between the Ural mountains and the Caspian, and 
beyond the possessions of the Sarmatians, was traversed by Gre- 
cian traders, even to a good distance in the direction of the 
Altai mountains, — the rich produce of gold, both in Altai and 
Ural, being the great temptation. First, according to Herodotus, 
came the indigenous nomadic nation called Budini, who dwelt to 
the northward of the Sarmatians,^ and among whom were es- 

or Persian origin, bat to be, also, the progenitors of die modem ScUvonian 
family: "^Sarmatn, Slayorom hand dubie parentes," (Introdact ad Inscr. 
Sarmatia Corp. Inscr. part xi, p. 83.) Manj other authors have shared this 
opinion, which identifies Uie Sarmatians with the Slavi ; bat Panl Joseph 
Schaforik (Slavische Alterthiimer, vol. i, c. 16) has shown powerfol reasons 
against it. 

Nevertheless, Schaforik admits the Sarmatians to be of Median origin, and 
radically distinct from the Scythians. Bat the passages which ate quoted to 

d prove this point from Diodorus (ii, 43), from Mela (i, 19), and from Pliny 

(H. N. vi. 7), appear to me of much less authority than the assertion of 
Herodotus. In none of these authors is there any trace of inquiries made 
in or near the actual spot from neighbors and competent informants, such 
as we find in Herodotus. And the chapter in Diodoras, on which both 

^ Boeckh and Schafarik lay especial stress, appears to me one of the most 

. untrustworthy in the whole book. To believe in the existence of Scythian 

kings who reigned over all Asia from the eastern ocean to the Caspian, and 

^' sent out large colonies of Medians and Assyrians, is surely impossible ; and 

Wesseling speaks much within the truth when he says, ^ Veruro h»c dubia 

^ admodum atque incerta.** It is remarkable to see Boeckh treating this pas- 

sage as conclusive against Herodotus and Hippokrat^. M. Boeckh has 
also given a copious analysis of the names found in the Greek inscriptions 
firom Scythian, Sarmatian, and Maotic localities {ut sup, pp. 107-117), and 

' he endeavors to establish an analogy between the two latter classes and 

Median names. But the analogy holds just as much with regard to the 

^ Scythian names. 

^ * The locality which Herodotus assigns to the budini creates difficulty. 
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lablished a ooIodj of Pontic Greeks, intermixed with natiyes, azKl 
called Geloni; these latter inhabited a spadoos town, built 
entirely of wood. Bejond the Bodini eastward dwelt the Thja- 

Aecording to his own statement, it woold seem that thej ought to be near to 
the Nenri (it, IDS), and so in fact Ptolemj places them (y, 9) near abont 
Volh jnia and the sources of the Dniettar. 

Blannert (Geogr^hie der Griech. und Romer, Der Norden der Erde, r, 
IT, p. 138) conceives the budini to be a Teatonic tribe; bat Paul Joseph 
Schafarik (Slavische AlterthOmer, i, 10, pp. 185-195) has shown more plan* 
Bible gronnds for beliering both Uiem and the neon to be of Slavic family. 
It seems that the names badmi and nenri are traceable to Slavic roots ; that 
the wooden town described bj Herodotns in the midst of the bndini ia an 
exact parallel of the primitive Slavic towns, down even to the twelfth cea- 
tnry ; and that the description of the country aroond, with its woods and 
marshes containing beavers, otters, etc harmonizes better with socttheni 
Poland and Rossia than with the neighborhood of the Ural monntains. 
From the color ascribed to the bodini, no eertain inference can be drawn : 
y?MVK6v re ndv lax^pui iarl koI irv/J^ (iv, 108). Mannert oonstines it ia 
favor of Teatonic family, Schafarik in fifivor of Slavic ;' and it is to be 
remarked, that Hippokrat^ talks of the Scythians generally as extremely 
wv^fiol (De Aere, Lods et Aquis, c. ri : compare Aristot Prob. xxxviii, 2). 

These reasonings are plansible ; yet we can hardly venture to alter the 
position of the bodini as Herodotns describes it, eastward of tha Tanais. 
For he states in the most explicit manner that the roote as far as the Argip- 
p«i tf ihoroughiy knovm^ traversed both by Scythian and by Grecian traders, 
and all the nations in the way to it known (iv, 24) : /ibcp^ f^ tovtuv mX^ 
wepi^veia rijc X^P^ ^^ f**^ ruv'fftirpoa&ev k&vew • Koi yitp Sxv^ewv nvef - 
dniKviovToi ic tt*rot)f, r«v oif ;foA€n'5v iarl mf^ia^ai, kcU 'E^^ijvov tuv ix 
Bopwr^eveoc re i/iKopiov koX tow &X?mv UovTiKtip ifinopiuv. These Greek 
and Sc3rthiaa traders, in their journey from the Pontic seaports into the inte- 
ri<Mr, employed seven different langoages and as many interpreters. 

Yolcker thinks that Herodotns or his informants confounded the Don with 
the Volga (Mythische Geographie, sect 24, p. 190), supposing that the 
higher parts of the latter belonged to the former; a mistake not otinatural,. 
since the two rivers approach pretty near to each other at one particular 
point, and since the lower parts of the Volga, together with the nordiem 
shore of the Caspian, where its embouchure is situated, appear to have been 
llule visited and almost unknown in antiquity. There cannot be a more 
striking evidence how unknown these regions were, than the persuasion, so 
general in antiquity, that the Caspian sea was a gulf of the ocean, to whidi 
Herodotus, Aristotle, and Ptolemy are almost the only exceptions. Alex- 
ander Yon Humboldt has some valuable remarks on the tract laid down by 
Herodotus from the Tanais to the Argipp«i (Asia Centrale, vol i, ppw 
»(M00). 
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tagetn and the Jurks, tribes of banters, and even a bodj of 
Scythians who had migrated fix)m the territories of the regal 
Scythians. The Issedones were the easternmost people respect- 
ing whom any definite information reached the Greeks ; beyond 
them we find n<9thing but fable,^ — the one-eyed Arimaspians, 
the gold-guarding Grypes, or Griffins, and the bald-headed Argip- 
peei. It is impossible to &t with precision the geography of these 
different tribes, or to do more than comprehend approximatively 
their local bearings and relations to each other. 

But the best known of all is the situation of the Tauri (per- 
haps a remnant of the expelled Cimmerians), who dwelt in the 
southern portion of the Tauric Chersonesus (or Crimea), and who 
immolated human sacrifices to their native virgin goddess, — 
identified by the Greeks with Artemis, and serving as a basis for 
the afiecting legend of Iphigeneia. The Tauri are distinguished 
by Herodocus from Scythians,^ but their manners and state of 
civilization seem to have been very analogous. It appears also 
that the powerful and numerous Massagetae, who dwelt in Asia 
on the plains eastward of the Caspian and southward of the 
Issedones. were so analogous to the Scythians as to be reckoned 
as members of the same race by many of the contemporaries of 
Herodotus.5 

. This snort enumeration of the various tribes near the Euxine 
and tiie Caspian, as well as we can make them out, from the 
seventh to the fifth century b. o*, is pecessary for the comprehen- 
sion of that double invasion of Scythians and Cimmerians which 
laid waste Asia between G30 and 610 b. c. We are not to 
expect Irom Herodotus, bom a century and a half afterwards, any 
very dear explanations of this event, nor were all his informants 
unanimous respecting the causes which brought it about But it 
is a fact perfectly within the range of historical analogy, that 
accidenial aggregations of number, development of aggressive 

* Herouot iv, 80. 

•Herodot It, 99-101. Dionysius Pcri6g6t§8 seems to identify Cimme- 
rians and Taori (t, 168 : compare v, 680, where the Cimmerians are placed 
oh the Asiatic side of the Cimmerian Bosphorns, adjacent to the Sindi). 

* Herodot i, 202. Strabo compares the inroads of the Sakes, which was 
the jume applied by the Persians to the Scythians, to those of the Cimme> 
liaos and the Tr^res (zi, pp. 511-512). 
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Spirit, or failure in the means of subsistence, among the nomadic 
tribes of the Asiatic plains, have brought on the civilized nations of 
southern Europe calamitous invasions, of which the prime moving 
cause was remote and unknown. Sometimes a weaker tribe, 
flying before a stronger, has been in this mannef precipitated upon 
the territory of a richer and less military population, so that an 
impulse originating in the distant plains of Central Tartary has 
been propagated until it reached the southern extremity of 
Europe, through successive intermediate tribes, a phenomenon 
especially exhibited during the fourth and fiAh centuries of the 
Christian era, in the declining years of the Roman empire. A 
pressure so transmitted onward b said to have brought down the 
Cimmerians and Scythians upon the more southerly regions of 
Asia. The most ancient story in explanation of this incident 
seems to have been contained in the epic poem (now lost) called 
Arinuupxay of the mystic Aristeas of Prokonnesus, composed 
apparently about 540 b. c. This poet, under the inspiration of 
ApoUo,' undertook a pilgrimage to visit the sacred Hyperbore- 
ans (especial votaries of that god) in their elysium beyond the 
Rhipsean mountains ; but he did not reach farther than the Iss^ 
dones. According to him, the movement, whereby the Cimme- 
rians had been expelled from their possessions on the Euxine sea, 
began with the Grypes or Griffins in the extreme north, — the 
sacred character of the Hyperboreans beyond was incompatible 
with aggression or bloodshed. The Grypes invaded the Arimas- 
pians, who on their part assailed their neighbors the Issedones ;3 
these latter moved southward or westward and drove the Scythi- 
ans across the Tanais, while the Scythians, carried forward by 
this onset, expelled the Cimmerians from their territories along 
the Palus Mteotis and the Euxine. 

We see thus that Aristeas referred the attack of the Scythians 
upon the Cimmerians to a distant impulse proceeding in the first 
instance from the Grypes or Griffins ; but Herodotus had heard 
it explained in another way, whidi he seems to think more cor- 
rect, — the Scythians, originally occupants of Asia, or the regions 
east of the Caspian, had been driven across the Arax^ in 

* Herodot. iv, 13. ^iPoXafiTrrdcyevofUvcf, 
' Herodot ir, 13. 
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eonsequence of an unsuccessful war with the MassageUe, and 
precipitated upon the Cimmerians in Europe. ^ 

When the Scythian host approached, the Cimmerians were 
not agreed among themselves whether to resist or retire: the 
mfgoritj of the people were dismayed and wished to evacuate 
the territory, while the kings of the different tribes resolved to fight 
and perish at home. Those who were animated with this fierce 
despair, divided themselves along with the kings into two equal 
bodies and perished by each other's hands near the river Tyras, 
where the sepulchres of the kings were yet shown in the time of 
Herodotus.3 The mass of the Cimmerians fled and abandoned 
their country to the Scythians ; who, however, not content with 
possession of the country, followed the fugitives across the Cim- 
merian Bosphorus from west to ^ast, under the command of their 
prince Mady^s son of Piptothy^. The Cimmerians, coasting, 
along the east of the Euxine sea and passing to the west of 
Mount Caucasus, made their way first into Kolchis, and next into 
Asia Minor, where they established themselves on the peninsula 
on the northern coast, near the site of the subsequent Grecian city 
of Sinope. But the Scythian pursuers, mistaking the course 
taken by the fugitives, followed the more circuitous route east of 
Mount Caucasus near to the Caspian sea ;^ which brought them, 
not into Asia Minor, but into Media. Both Asia Minor and 
Media became thus exposed nearly at the same time to the rav- 
ages of northern nomades. 

These two stories, representing the belief of Herodotus and 
Aristeas, involve the assumption that the Scythians were com- 
paratively recent emigrants into the territory betwen the Ister 
and the Palus Mseotis. But the legends of the Scythians them- 
selves, as well as those of the Pontic Greeks, imply the contrary 
of this assumption ; and. describe the Scythians as primitive and 
ihdigenous inhabitants of the country. Both legends are so 
framed as to explain a triple division, which probably may have 
prevailed, of the Scythian aggregate nationality, traced up to 
three heroic brothers : both also agree in awarding the predomi« 

* Herodot iv, 1 1 . *E<jn dh koX aXAof ^oyoj , hc^jv uSe, r^ ftOXiara Xeyoftiv^ 
aifTbf vpocKeiftac. 

• Herodot. ir, U. • Herodot iv, 1-12. 
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nanoe to the youngest brother of the three,^ though in other re^ 
0pects, the names and incidents of the two are altogether different^ 
The Scythians call themselves Skoloti. 

Such material differences, in the.Tarious accounts given to He- 
rodotus of the Scythian and Cimmerian invasi<Nis of Asia, are by 
no means wonderful, seeing that nearly two centuries had elapsed 
between that event and his visit to the Pontus. That the Cim- 
merians — perhaps the northernmost portion of the great Thra- 
cian name, and conterminous with the Gretae on the Danube — 
were the previous tenants of much of the territory between the 
Ister and the Falus Maeotis, and that they were expelled in the 
seventh century b. c^ by the Scythians, we may follow Herodo- 
tus in believing ; but Niebuhr hi^ shown that Uiere is great in- 
trinsic improbability in his nairative of the march of the Cinmie- 
rians into Asia Minor, and in the pursuit of these fugitives by 
the Si^thians. That the latter would pursue at all, when an ex- 
-tensive territory was abandoned to them without resistance, is 
hardly supposable: that they should pursue and mistake their 
way, is still more difficult to believe : nor can we overlook the 
great difficulties of the road and the Caucasian passes, in the 
route ascribed to the Cimmenans.^ Niebuhr supposeb the latter 



' Herodot iv, 5-9. At this day, the three great tribes of the nomadic 
Tarconums, on the north-eastern border of Persia near the Oxus, — the 
Tamnd, the Gokla, and the Tuka, — assert for themselves a legendary 
genealogy deduced from three brothers (Frazer, Narrative of a Journey in 
Ehorasan, p. S58). 

' Bead the description of the di£Scalt escape of Mithridates Enpator, with 
a mere handful of men, from Pontus to Bosphonis by this route, between 
the western edge of Caucasus and the Enxine (Strabo, xi, pp. 495-496), — 
ij rCnf *Kx<uuv koI ZvyCtv xal Hvioxuw irapaAia, ;— all piratical and baihar- 
ous tribes, — if napaXl^ ;);aAe9rc5f ^et, rd froXXd kfxpaivuv hri r^ ^aXaamiv : 
compare Plutarch, Pompeius, c. 34. Pompey thought the route unfit for his 
march. 

To suppose the Cimmerian tribes with their wagons passing along such a 
track would require strong positive evidence. According to Ptolcmv, how- 
ever, there were two passes over the range of Caucasus, — the Caucasian or 
Albanian gates, near Derbend and the Caspian, and the Sarmatian gates, 
eoDsiderablj more to the westward (Ptolemy, Geogr. v, 9 j Forbiger, Hand- 
iNich der Alten Geographic, vol. ii, sect 56, p. 55). It is not impossible that 
tte Cimmerians may have followed the westernmost, and the Scythians the 
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to have mardied into Asia Minor bj the western side of the 
Etudn^ and across the Thracian Bpsphorus, after having been 
defeated in a decisive battle by the Scythians near the river 
Tyrasj where their last kings fell and were interred, i Thoagh 
this It) both an easier route, and more in acocmlance with the 
f analogy of other occupants expelled frran the same territory, we 
must, m the absence of positive evidence, treat the point as un- 
authenticated. 

The inroad of the Cimmerians into Asia Afinor was doubtless 
connected with their expulsion from the northern coast of the 
Euxine by the Scythians, but we may well doubt whether it was 
at all 'H>nnected, as Herodotus had been told that it was, with the 
invasion of Media by the Scythians, except as happeiung near 
about the same time. The same great evolution of Scythian 
powe., or propulsion by other tribes behind, may have occasioned 
both events, — brought about by differed bodies of Scythians, 
but neariy contemporaneous. 

Herodotus tells us two facts respecting the Cimmerian emi- 
grants into Asia Minor. They committed destructive, though 
transient, ravages in many parts of Paphlagonia, Phrygia, Lydia, 
ana Ionia, — and they occupied permanently the northern penin- 
sula,^ whereon the Greek city of Sindp6 was afterwards planted. 
Had tne elegies of the contemporary Ephesian poet Kallinus 
^been oreserved, we should have known better how to appreciate 
thef'e irying times : he strove to keep alive the energy of his 
countrymen against the formidable invaders.^ From later au- 

easteraiD<^t, of these two passes; but the whole story is certainly very 
Imrtobah'e. 

* ^^ Niebnhr's Dissertation above referred to, pp. 36^67. A reason for 
mpp^ing that the Cimmerians came into Asia Minor from the west and not 
fironr the east, is, Uiat we find Uicm so much confounded with the Thracian 
Tre^^es, indicating seeming! j a joint inrasipn. 

* Herodot i, 6-15; iv, 12. ^vovtoi 6l ol Kififiipioi, ^eiyovrec ic "^^v 
*Ao'.rfv Toi>c 21«w^af, /ca2 r^ Xepamnjaov KTiaavTec^ iv ry vvv Xivumf noXii 
'EX- ifvic oiKiarai. 

' Kallinos, Fragment 2, 8, ed. Bergk. Nt)w d* M Kififiepictv orpaTbc 
ipX' ^ai bfSptfioipyiJv (Strabo, xiii, p. 627 ; xiv, 633-647). O. Moller (His- 
torj of the Litecatnre of Ancient Greece, ch. x, s. 4) and Mr. Clintoo 
(Fa^ti Hellenici, b. c. 716-635) may be consoited abont the obscure chro* 
nol'^gv of these erenti. The Scythico-Cimmerian invasion of Asia. 19 
11* 
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thon, whoy probftblj, had these poems before them, we learn ihii 
the Cimmerian host, having occupied the Lydian chief town 

which Herodotus allades, appears fixed for some date in the reign of Ardys 
the Lydian, 640-629 b. c^ and may stand for 635 b. a as Mr. Clinton puts 
it; and I agree with O. MOller that the fragment of the poet Kallinos 
abore dted allndes to tAig inrasion ; for the supposition of Mr. Clinton, that 
Kallinos here allndes to an inrasion past and not present, appears to be 
excluded by the word vvv. Mr. Clinton places both Kallinus and Archilo- 
chos (in my judgment) half a century too high ; for I agree with O. MoUer 
in disbeliering the story told by Pliny of the picture sold by Bnlarchus to 
Kandaul6fl. O. MoUer follows Strabo (i, p. 61) in calling Madys a Cimme- 
rian prince, who drove the Tr&res out of Asia Minor; whereas Herodotus 
mentions him as the Scythian prince, who drove the Cimmerians out of their 
own territory into Asia Minor (i, 103). 

The chronology of Herodotus is intelligible and consistent with itself: 
that of Strabo we cannftt settle, when he speaks of many different invasions. 
Nor does bis langaage gIvA us the smallest reason to suppose that he was in 
possession of any means ofdetermining dates for these early times, — nothing 
at all calculated to justify the positive chronology which Mr. Clinton deduces 
from him : compare his Fasti Hellenid, b. c. 635, 629, 617. Strabo says, 
after affirming that Homer knew both the name and the reality of the Cim- 
merians (i, p. 6 ; iii, p. 149), — xal yap kq^* 'O/i^pov, ^ vpd airov /iiKpdv 
Xeyovai r^ tuv Kififiepiov ^^oSov y€vi<r&ai t^v fiixf^ '^C A/oAidof Koi i% 
'(Qvmc, — *^ which places the first appearance of the Cimmerians in Asia 
Minor a century <rt leoMt before the Olympiad of Corosbus,** (says Mr. Clin- 
ton.) Bat what means could Strabo have had to chronologize events as 
happening at or a little before the time of Homer 1 No date in the Grecian 
world was so contested, or so indeterminable, as the time of Horner^ nor 
will it do to reason, as Mr. Clinton does, t. e. to take the hitest date fixed for 
Homer among many, and tlien to say that the invasion of the Cimmerians 
must be at least b. c. 876 : thus assuming it as a certainty that, whether the 
date of Homer be a century earlier or later, the invasion of the Cimmerians 
must be made to fit it When Strabo employs such untrustworthy chrono- 
logical standards, he only shows us — what everything else confirms — that 
there existed no tests of any value for events of that eariy date in the 
Grecian world. 

Mr. Clinton announces this ante-Homeric calculation as a chronological 
certainty : *' The Cimmerians first appeared in Asia Minor about a century 
before b. g. 776. An irruption is recorded in b. g. 782. Their last inroad was 
in B. G. 635. The settlement of Ainbrdn (the Milesian, at Sindpd) may be 
placed at about b. c. 782, twenty-six years before the era assigned to (the 
Milesian or Sin6pic settlement of) Trapezus." 

On what authority does Mr. Clinton assert that a Cimmerian irruptioB 
was reeorded in b. o. 788? Simply on the following passage of Oroains, 
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Sardifl (its inaccessible acropolis defied them), poured with their 
wagons into the fertile vallej of the Kaister, took and sacked 
Magnesia on the Msander, and even threatened the temple of 
Artemis at Ephesns. But the goddess sa well protected her own 
town and sanctnarj,! that Ljgdamis the leader of the Cimme- 

which he citet at b. c. 636 : " Anno ante nrbem oonditam tricesimo, — Tano 
edam AMuuimum gentU et Cimmenorum in Asiam repentinas incnrens plori- 
mnm din lateque vastationem et stragem intulit** If t> S authority of 
Orosios is to be trusted, we ought to saj that the iuTasion of the Amazona 
was a reoorcUd fact To treat a fact .mentioned in Orosins, an author of the 
fourth century afber Christ, and referred to b. g. 7^2, as a recorded fkct, con- 
Jbunds the most important boundary-lines in regard to the appreciation of 
historical eridence. 

In fixing the Cimmerian invasion of Asia at 7S8 b. o., Mr. Clinton has 
the statement of Orosios, whatever it may be worth, to rest upon ; but in 
fixing the settlement of Ambr5n the Milesian (at Sindpd) at 788 b. o., I 
know not that he had any authority at alL Eusebins does, indeed, place the 
foundation of Trapezus in 756 b. c, and Trapezus is said to have been a 
colony from SindpS; and Mr. Clinton, therefore, is anxious to find some 
date for the foundation of Sindpd anterior to 756 b. o. ; but there is nothing 
to warrant him in selecting 782 b. c., rather than any other year. 

In my judgment, the establishment of aiiy Milesian colony in the Enxina 
at so early a date as 756 b. c is highly improbable : and when we find that 
the same Eusebius fixes the foundation of Sin6pd (the metropolis of Trape- 
zus) as low down as 629 b. c, this is an aigument with me for believing that 
the date which he assigns to Trapezus is by far too early. Mr. Clinton treats 
the date which Eusebins assigns to Trapezus as certain, and infers from it, 
that the date which the same author assigns to Sindpi is one hundred and 
thirty years later than the reality: I reverse Uie inference, considering the 
date which he assigns to Sindpi as the more trustworthy of the two, and 
deducing the conclusion, that the date which he gives for Drapexut is one 
hundred and thirty years at least earlier Uian the reality. 

On all grounds, the authority of the chronologists is greater with regaid 
to the later of the two periods than to the eariier, and there is, besides, the 
additional probability arising out of what is a suitable date for Milesian 
settlement. To which I will add, that Herodotus places the settlement of 
the Cimmerians near "^ that spot where Sinopd is now settled,** in the reign 
of Ardys, soon aAer 635 b. c. Sin6p6 was, therefore, not founded at the time 
when the Cimmerians went there, in the belief of Herodotus. 

> Strabo :. p. 61 ; Eallimachns, Hymn, ad Dianam, 251-260 

ijXaivuv &Xaira^€fuv ijireihiae {'E^eaov) 

Avydofuc iffipurri^C* i^^ ^^ OTpari/v ImnjfioXyoi^ 
Hyaye KififupicrVf rpoftu&ift laov, 61 fia n-op' a^dif 
KucXiuepoi vaiovat pod( vofHJV ^Ivaxiuvnc^ 
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riaos, whose name marics him for a Greek, after a seaaonof pna* 
peroos depreciation in Ljdia and Ionia, ooodacting his host into 
the mountainous regions of Kilikia, was there overwheUned and 
slain. But though these marauders perished, the Cimmerian 
settlers in the territory near Sinope remained ; and Ambron, the 
first 'Mn**^'^" oekist who tried to colonize that spot, was slain bj 
them, if we may believe Skjmnus. They are not mentioned af- 
terwards, but it seems not unreasonable to believe that they i4>- 
pear under the name of the Chalybes, whom Herodotus mentions 
along that coast between the Mariandynians and Paphlagonians, 
and whom Mela notices as adjacent to Sinope and Amiaus.t 
Other authors place the Chalybes on several different pdnts, 
more to the east, though along the same parallel of latitude, -^ 
between the Mosynceki and Tibareni, — near the river Therm6* 
don, — and on the northern boundary of Armenia, near the 
sources of the Arax^s ; but it is only Herodotus and Mela who 
recognize Chalybes westward of the river Halys and the Paph- 
lygonians, near to SindpS. These Chalybes were brave moun 
taineers, though savage in manners ; distinguished as producers 
and woricers of the iron which their mountains afforded. In the 
conceptions of the Greeks, as manifested in a variety of fiU>ulou8 
notices, they are plainly connected with Scythians or Cimmerians ; 
whence it seems probable that this connection was present to the 
mind of Herodotus in regard to the inland population near 
Sin6p6.s 

V -— — — ^— — ^■^"— — — — -^— ^— ^^— — ^^— — 
*A SeiXbc fiaetXiuv daov ^Xtrev * oit y^ IfieXXt 

^Arff &irovo(TT^etv 

In the ezplmnation of the prorerb 2kv^uv iptffiia, allusioii is made to a sud- 
den panic and flight otScylhiant from Ephesns (Hesychios, r, Ixv^iiv kp^fua), 
— probably this must refer to some story of interference on the part of 
Artemis to protect the town against these Cimmerians. The confnsioB 
between Cimmerians and Scythians is very freqnrat 

' Herodot i, 28 ; Mela, i, 19, 9 ; Skjmn. Chi Fragm. 907. 

' The ten thousand Gr^ks in their homeward march passed through a 
people called Chalybes between Armenia and the town of Trapexna, and 
also again after eight days' march westerly from Trapesns, between the 
TibarSni and Mosynceki: compare Xenophon, Anahas. iv, 7, 15; y, 5, 1; 
probably different sections of the same peopto. The last-mentioned Ch*' 
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Herodotus aeons to have oonoeived only one invasion of Asia 
bj tlie Cimmerians, during the reign of Ardjs in Ljdia. Ardjs 
was succeeded bj his son Sadjatt^s, \^ho reigned twelve years ; 
and it was AlyattSs, son and successor of Sadjattds, according to 
Herodotus, who expelled the Cimmerians from Asia.' Bat 
Strabo seems to speak of several invasions, in which the Treres, 
a Thracian tribe, were omcemed, and which are not dearly dis- 
criminated; while Kallisth6nes affirmed that Sardis had been 
taken bj the Treres and Ljkians.^ We see only that a large 
and fair portion of Asia Minor was for much of this seventh 
century b. c. in possession of these destroying nomads, who^ 
while on the one hand they afflicted the Ionic €rreeks, on the 
other hand indirectly befriended them by retarding the growth 
of the Lydian monarchy. 

The invasion of Upper Asia by the Scythians appears to have 
been neariy simultaneous with that of Asia Minor by the Cim- 
merians, bat more ruinous and longer protracted. The Median 

lybes seem to have been the best known, from their iron works, and theii 
greater vicinity to the Greek porta : Ephoms recognized them (see Ephori 
Fragro. 80-82, ed. Marx) ; whether he knew of the more easferlj Chalybes, 
north of Armenia, la less certain : so also Dionysios Peri#gdt£s, v, 768 : 
compare Enstathius, ad loc 

The idea which prevailed among ancient writers, of a connection between 
the Chaljbea in these regions and the Scythians or Cimmerians {XuXv(Soc 
Sffvi^wv diroucoc, ,£schyl. Sept ad Thcbas, 729 ; and Hesiod. ap. Clemen. 
Alex. Str. i, p. 132), and of which the supposed residence of the Amazons 
on the river Therm6ddn seems to be one of the manifestations, is discussed 
in Hoeckh, Kreta, book i, pp. 294-305; and Mannert, Geographie der 
Griecheo tud Romer, vi, 8, pp. 408-416 : compare Stephan. Byz. v, XuXvfiec- 
Mannert believes in an ^uiy Scythian emigration into these regions. The 
ten thousand Greeks passed through the territory of a people called Skythi- 
ni, immediately bordering on the Chalybes to the north ; which region some 
identify with Uie Sakasted of Strabo (xi, ftll) occupied, according to that 
geographer, by invaders from Eastern Scythia. 

It seems that Sin6p6 was one of the most considerable places for the 
export of Ae iron used in Greece : the Sinopic as well as the Cbalybdic (or 
Chalybic) iron had a special reputation (Stephan. Byz. v, AaKe^ifWp), 

About the Chalybes, compare Ukert, Skythien, pp. 521-623. 

■ Herodot i, 15-16. 

* Strabo, xi, p. 511 ; xii, p. 552 ; xiii, p. 627. 

The poet KalUnus mentioned both Cimmerians and Tr^rea (Ft. 2, 8, ed 
Bergk; Strabo, ziv, pp. 683-647). 
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king Eyaxar^, called away from the siege of Nineyeh to oppose 
them, was totally defeated ; and the Scythians became fuU mas- 
ters of the country. They spread themselves oyer the whole of 
Upper Asia, as &r as Palestine and the borders of £gypty where 
Psanmietichus the Egyptian king met them, and only redeemed 
his kingdom from invasion by prayers and costly presents. In 
their return, a detachment of them sacked the temple of Aphrodite 
at Askalon ; an act of sacrilege which the goddess avenged both 
upon the plunderers and their descendants, to the third and fourth 
generation. Twenty-eight years did their dominion in Upper Asia 
continue,! with intolerable cruelty and oppression ; until, at length, 
Kyaxar^ and the Medes found means to entrap the chiefs into a 
banquet, and slew them in the hour of intoxication. The Scyth- 
ian host once expelled, the Medes resumed their empire. He- 
rodotus tells us that these Scjrthians returned to the Tauric Cher- 
sonese, where they found that, during their long abs^ce, their 
wives had intermarried with the slaves, while the new offspring 
which had grown up refused to readmit them. A deep trench 
had been drawn across a line ^ over which their march lay, and 
the new-grown youth defended it with bravery, until at length, — 
so the story runs, — the returning masters took up their whips 
instead of arms, and scourged the rebellious slaves into sub- 
mission. 

Little as we know about the particulars of these Cimmerian 
and Scythian inroads, they deserve notice as the first — at least 
the first historically known — among the numerous invasions of 
cultivated Asia and Europe by the nomades of Tartary. Huns, 
Avars, Bulgarians, Magyars, Turks, Mongols, Tartars, etc., are 

* Herodot i, 105. Th« mccoant given by Herodotus 'of the panishment 
inflicted by the offended Aphroditd on the Scythian plunderers, nod on their 
cliildren's children down to his time, becomes especially interesting when we 
combine it with the statement of HippokratSs respecting the peculiar inca. 
parities which were so apt to affect the Scythians, and the religious interpre- 
tation put upon them by the suffterors (De Aere, Locis, et Aquis, c. vi, s. 
106-109). 

' See, in reference to the direction of this ditch, Volcker, in the work 
above referred to on the Scythia of Herodotus (Mythische Geographie, ch. 
▼ii, p. 177). 

That the ilitch existed, there can be no reasonable doubt; thon|h the tale 
given by Herodotus is highly improbable. 
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firand in subseqaent centuries repeating the same inflicdan, and 
establishing a dominion both more durable, and not less destruo- 
tive, than the transient scourge of \he Scjthians during the 
reign of Eyaxar^s.. 

After the ^expulsion of the Scythians from Asia, the full ex- 
tent and power of the Median empire was reestablished ; and 
Sjaxares was enabled again to besiege Nineveh. He took that 
great citj, and reduced under his dominion all the Assyrians ex- 
cept those who formed the kingdom of Babylon. This conquest 
was achieved towards the dose of his reign, and he bequeathed 
the Median empire^ at the maximum of its grandeur, to his son 
Astyagis, in 595 b. o.i 

As the dominion of the Scythians in Upper Asia lasted twenty- 
eight years before they were expelled by Kyaxards, so also the 
inroads of the Cimmerians through Asia Minor, which had be- 
gun during the reign of the Lydian king Ardys, continued 
through the twelve years of the reign of his son Sadyattis (629- 
617 B. €.)» and were finally terminated by Alyattes, son of the 
latter.9 Notwithstanding the Cimmerians, however, Sadyatt^ 
was in a condition to prosecute a war against the Grecian city of 
Miletus, which continued during the last seven years of his reign, 
and which .he bequeathed to his son and successor. Alyatt^ 
continued the war for five years longer. So feeble was the sen- 
timent of union among the various Grecian towns on the Asiatic 
coast, that none of them would lend any aid to Miletus except 
the Chians, who were under special obligations to Miletus for 
previous aid in a contest against Erythrae : and the Milesians un- 
assisted were no match for the Lydian army in the field, though 
their great naval strength placed them out of all danger of a 
blockade; and we must presume that tne erection of those 
mounds of earth against the walls, whereby the Persian Harpa- 
gus vanquished the Ionian cities half a century afterwards, was 

* Herodot i, 106. Mr. Clinton fixes the date of the captnre of Nineveh at 
606 B. c..(F. H. Tol. i, p. 269), upon gronnds which do not appear to me 
conclusiTe : the ntmost which can be made ont is, that it was taken daring 
the last ten years of the reign of Kyazarfis. 

' From whom Polyaenos borrowed his statement, that AlyattSs employed 
with effect sarage dogs against the Cimmerians, I do not know (PolysDn. 
vil,2,l). 
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then nnknown to the Lydianfl. For twelve BacceMive jean the 
Milesian territory was annually oyemin and ravaged, previous to 
the gathering in of the crop. The inhabitants, after having been 
defeated in two ruinous battles, gave up all hope of resisting the 
devastation, so that the task of the invaders becacme easy, and 
the Lydian army pursued their destructive march to the sound 
of flutes and harps. They ruined the cn^ and the fruit-trees, 
but Alyatt^ would not allow the farm-buildings or country-houses 
to be burnt, in order that the means of production might still be 
preserved, to be again destroyed during the following season. 
By such unremitting devastation the Milesians were ceduced to 
distress and famine, in spite of their command of the sea ; and 
the &te which afterwards overtook them during the reign of 
Croesus, of becoming tributary subjects to the throne of Sardis, 
would have begun half a century earlier, had not Alyattds unin- 
tentionally committed a profanation against the goddess Athene. 
Her temple at Ass^us accidentaUy took fire, and was consumed, 
when his soldiers on fi windy day were burning the Milesian 
standing com. Though no one took notice of this incident at the 
time, yet AlyattSs on his return to Sardis was smitten with pro- 
longed sickness. Unable to obtain relief^ he despatched envoys 
to seek humble advice from the god at Delphi ; but the Pythian 
priestess refused to furnish any healing suggestions until he 
should have rebuilt the burnt temple of Athen^ — and Perian- 
der, at that time despot of Corinth, having learned the tenor of 
this reply, transmitted private information of it to«Thrasybulus, 
despot of Miletus, with whom he was intimately allied. Presently 
Uiere arrived at Mil^us a herald on the part of Alyatt^ pro- 
posing a truce for the special purpose of enabling him to rebuild 
the destroyed temple, — the Lydian monarch believing the Mile- 
sians to be so poorly furnished with subsistence that they would 
gladly embrace this temporary relief. But the herald on his ar- 
rival found abundance of com heaped up in the agora, and the 
citizens engaged in feasting and enjoyment: for Thrasybulus had 
caused all the provision in the town, both public and private, to 
be brought out, in order that the herald might see the Milesians 
in a condition of apparent plenty^ and carry the news of it to his 
master. The stratagem succeeded. Alyatt^s, under the persua- 
aion that his repeated devastations inflicted upon the Milesians no 
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■ensible priyatkns, abandoned his hostile designs, and ooncbded 
with them a treatj of amitj and alliance. It was his first pro- 
ceeding to build two temples to Athtod, in place of the one whidi 
had been destrojed, and he then, forthwith, recoTered from his 
protracted maladj. His gratitade for the core was testified by 
the transmission of a large silver bowl, with an iron footstand 
welded together bj the Chian artist Glaukus, — the inventor of 
the art of thos joining together pieces of iron.^ 

Aljattes is said to have carried on other operations against 
some of the Ionic Greeks : he took Smyrna, bat was defeated in 
an inroad on the territory of KlazomensB.^ But on the whole, 
his long reign of fifly-seven years wa^one of tranquillity to the 
Grecian cities on the coast, though we hear of an expedition which 
he undertook against Karia.^ He is reported to have been during 
youth of overweening insolence, but to have acquired afWwards 
a just and improved character. By an Ionian wife he became 
father of Croesus, whom, even daring his lifetime, he appointed 
•atrap of the town <if Adramyttium, and the neighboring plain 
oi Th6b§. But he had also other wives and other sons, and one 
of the latter, Adramytus, is reported as the founder of Adramyt- 
tiuuL^ How far his domiiilun in the interior of Asia Minor ex- 
tended, we do not know, but very probably his long and compar- 
atively inactive reign may have favored the accumulation of those 
treasures which afterwards rendered the wealth of Croesus so 
proverbiaL His monument, an enormous pyramidal mound upon 
a stone base, erected near Sardis, by the joint efibrts of the 
whole Sardian population, was the most memorable curiosity in 
Lydia during the time of Herodotus ; it was inferior only to the 
gigantic edifices of Egypt and Babylon.^ 



* Herodot i, 20-23. 

' Herodot i, 1& PolyaBaof (yii, 2, 2) mentions a proceeding of Alyattdt 
•gainst the Kolophonians. 

'Nikolans Damftsken. p. 54, ed. Orelli; Xanthi Fragment p. 243, 
Crenzer. 

Mr. Clinton states Alyatt^s to have conquered Earia, and also JEolis, 
for neither of which do I find sufficient anthoritj (Fasti HellexL ch. xrii, p. 
298). 

* Aristoteles ap Stephan. Bji. r, ^ kipofivrreXw, 

* Herodot i, 92-93. 

TOL. m. 17oc 
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Citcsus obtained the throne, at the death of his fiUher, by ap- 
pointment from the latter. Bat there was a partj among the 
Lydians who had favored the pretensions of his brother Panta- 
leon ; one of the richest chiefs of which party was put to death 
afterwards by the new king, under the cruel torture of a spiked 
carding-machine, — his property confiscated.* The aggressive 
reign of Croesus^ lasting fourteen years (559-545 b. a), formed a 
mariLcd contrast to the long quiescence of his fiither during a 
reign of fifty-seven years. 

Pretences being easily found for war against the Asiatic Greeks, 
Croesus attacked them one after the other. Unfortunately, we 
know neither the particulars of these successive aggressions, nor 
the previous history of the Ionic cities, so as to be able to explain 
how it was that the fifth of the Mermnad kings of Sardis met 
with such unqualified success, in an enterprise which his prede- 
cessors had attempted in vain. Miletus alone, with the aid of 
Chios, had resisted Alyattes and Sadyatt§s for eleven years, — 
and Croesus possessed no naval force, any more than his father 
and grandfather. But on this occasion, not one of the towns can 
have displayed the like individual energy. In regard to the Mi- 
lesians, we may perhaps suspect that the period now under con- 
sideration was comprised in that long duration of intestine con- 
flict which Herodotus represents (though without defining exacUy 
when) to have crippled the forces of the city for two geAerations, 
and which was at length appeased by a memorable decision of 
some arbitrators invited from Paros. These latter, called in by 
mutual consent of the exhausted antagonist parties at Mil^us, 
found both the city and her territory in a state of general neglect 
and ruin. But on surveying the lands, they discovered some 
which still appeared to be tilled with undiminished diligence and 
skill ; to the proprietors of these lands they consigned the gov- 
ernment of the town, in the belief that they would manage the 
puMic afiairs with as much success as their own.^ Such a state 

" Herodot i, 92. 

• Heiodot. T, 28. Kariirepde Si rovTiofv^ M Svo yeviac avdpdv voaicaaa 
rd ftaXtera oraaei. 

Aljrattte reigned fifty-seven years, and the yigorom resistance whidi the 
Milesians offered to him took place in the first six jetan of his reign. The 
* two generations of intestine dissension** may well have sncceeded after the 
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of intestine weakness woald partly explain the easy sobjngation 
of the Milesians by Croesus ; while there was little in the habits 
of the Ionic cities to present the chance of united efforts against 
a common enemy. These cities, far from keeping up any effec- 
tive political confederation, were in a state of habitual jealousy of 
each other, and not unfrequently in actual war.i The common 
religious festivals, — the Deliac festival as well as the Pan-Ionia, 
and afterwards the Ephesia in place of the Delia, — seem to 
have been regularly frequented by all the cities throughout 
the worst of times. But these assemblies had no direct political 
function, nor were they permitted to control that sentiment of 
separate city-autonomy which was paramount in the Greek mind, 
— though their influence was extremely precious in calling forth 
social sympathies. Apart from the periodical festival, meetings , 
for special emergencies were held at the Pan-Ionic temple ; but 
from such meetings any city, not directly implicated, kept aloof.'^ 
As in this case, so in others not less critical throughout the his- 
torical period, the incapacity of large political combination was 
the source of constant danger, and ultimately proved the cause of 
Tuin, to the independence of ail the Grecian states. Herodotus 
warmly commends the advice given by Thal§s to his Ionic 
countrymen, — and given, to use his remaricable expression, ^ be- 
fore th^ruin of Ionia," 3 — that a common senate, invested with 
authority over all the twelve cities, should be formed within the 
walls of Teds, as the most central in position ; and that all the 
other cities should account themselves mere demes of this aggre- 

reign of Thrasybulus. This, indeed, is a mere conjecture, yet it may be ob- 
sen'cd that Herodotus, speaking of the time of the Ionic revolt (500 b. c), 
and intimating that Militus, though then [)caceable, had been for t«ro gener- 
ations at an earlier period torn by intestine dissension, could hardly have 
meant these " two generations " to apply to a time earlier than 617 b. c. 

* Herodot i, 17; v, 99; Athens, vi, p. 267. Compare K. F. Hermann, 
Lehrbnch der Griech.'iStaats Alterthiimer, sect 77, note 28. 

' See the remarkable case of Miletus sending no deputies to a Pan-Ionic 
meeting, being safe herself from danger (Herodot i, 141)* 

' Herodot i, 141-170. XPV^ ^^ ««^ ^v ^ 6ia^^apfy»ai *luviijv^ OoAew 
&v6pbc M.tX^<riov yvufirj iyevero, etc. 

About the Pan-Ionia and the Ephesia, see Thucyd. iii, 104 ; Diooys. Halilc 
ir, 25; Herodot i, 143-148. Compare also Whitte, De Bebns Chloram 
PoUicis, sect vii, pp. 22-26. 
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gate oommonwealUi, or pdis. Nor can we doobt that sadi was 
the unavailing aspiration of manj a patriot of Miletus or Ephesns, 
even heiore the final operations of CnBsas were opened against 

That prince attadLcd the Greek cities snccessively, finding or 
making different pretences for hbstilitj against each. He began 
with Ephesus, which is said to have been then governed bj a 
despot of harsh and oppressive character, named Pindaras, whose 
father Melas had married a daughter of Aljatt^ and who was, 
therefore, himself nephew of CrcesusJ The latter, having in 
vain invited Pindarus and the Ephesians to surrender the town, 
brought up his forces and attacked the walls : one of the towers 
being overthrown, the Ephesians abandoned all hope of defend- 
ing their town, and sought safety bj placing it under the guard- 
ianship of Artemis, to whose temple they carried a rope from the 
walls, — a distance not less than seven furlongs. They at the 
same time sent a message of suppllcation^to Croesus, who is said 
to have granted them the preservation of their liberties, out of 
reverence to tlie protection oi Artemis ; exacting at the same 
time that Pindarus should quit the place. Such is the tale of 
which we find a confused mention in .£lian and Polyaenus ; but 
Herodotus, while he notices the fact of the long rope whereby 
the Ephesians sought to place themselves in contact with their 
divine protectress, does not indicate that Croesus was inauced to 
treat them more favorably. Ephesus, like all the other Grecian 
towns on the coast, was brought under subjection and tribute to 
him.9 How he dealt with them, and what degree of coercive 

^ If we may believe the narrative of Nikolans Damaskenua, Croesiis had 
been in relations with EpbesoA and with the Ephesians daring the time when 
he was hereditary prince, and in the lifetime of Alyatt^s. He had borrowed 
a large som of money from a rich Ephesian named PamphaSs, which was 
essentia] to enable him to perform a military dnty imposed upon him by his 
father. The story is given in some detail by Nikolaas, Fragm. p. 54, ed. 
Orellf — I know not upon what authority. 

* Herodot i, 26; jEIian, V. H. iii, 26 j Polyaen. vi, 50. The story con- 
tained in JElian and Folyssnus seems to come from Baton of Sin6pS; see 
Guhl, Ephesiaca, ii, 3, p. 26, and iv, 5, p. 150. 

The article in Soidas, t, "kpiorapx^K^ is for too vague to be interwoven as 
a positive foct into Ephesian history, as Guhl interweaves it, immediately 
consequent on the retirement of Pindarus. 
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precantioa he emplojed either to uunire snbjectioii or collect 
tribute, the breyitj of the historian does not acquaint us. But 
tbej were required partially at least, if not entirely, to raze their 
fortifications ; for on occasion of the danger which superyened a 
few years afterwards from Cyrus, they are found practically un- 
fortified.! 

Thus completely successful in his aggressions on the continen- 
tal Asiatic Greeks, Cnesus conceived the idea of assembling a 
fleet, for the purpose of attacking the islanders o£ Chios and Sa- 
mos, but was conrinced, — as some said, by the sarcastic remark 
of one of the seven Qreek sages. Bias or Pittakus — of the im- 
practicability of the project. He carried his arms, however, with 
full success, over other parts of the continent of Asia Minor, un- 
til he had subdued the whole territory within the river Halys, 
excepting <»ily the Kilikians and the Lykians. The Lydian 
empire thus reached the maximum of its power, comprehending, 
besides the JBolic, Ionic, and Doric Greeks on the coast of Asia 
Minor, the Phrygians, Mysians, Muiandynians, Chalybes, Papb- 
lagonians, Thynian and Bithynian Thradans, Karians, and 
Pamphylians. And the treasures amassed by Croesus at Sardis, 
derived partly from this great number of tributaries, partly from 
mines in various places as well as the auriferous sands of the 
Paktdlus, exceeded anything which the Greeks had ever before 
known. 

We learn, from the brief but valuable observations of Herod- 
otus, to appreciate the great importance of these conquests of 
Ooesus, with reference not merely to the Grecian cities actually 
subjected, but also indirectly to the whole Grecian world. 

^ Before the reign of Crossus, observes the historian, all the 
Greeks were free ; it was by him first that Ghreeks were subdued 
into tribute." And he treats this event as the initial phenom- 
eiMm ci the series, out of which grew the hostile relations 



In reference io the rope reaching from the city to the artemirion, we maj 
quote an analogoas case of the Kjlonian suppliants at Athens, who sought 
to maintain their contact with the altar by means of a continuous cord, — 
imfortonately, the cord broke (Flutardi, Solon, c. 12). 

' Herodot. i, 141. 'Icwef d^, «f fiKovaav — Teix^a re irepupa^Xovro iKOO- 
rot, etc : compare also the statement respecting Phdksaa, c 168. 
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between the Greeks on one side, and Asia as represented by die 
Persians on the other, which were uppermost in the minds of 
himself and his contemporaries. 

It was in the case of Croesus that the Greeks were first called 
upon to deal with a tolerably large barbaric aggregate nnder a 
warlike and enterprising prince, and the result was such as to 
manifest the inherent weakness of their political sjstem, from its 
inci^>acit7 of lai^ combination. The separated autonomous 
cities could onlj maintain their independence either through sim- 
ilar disunion on the part of barbaric adversaries, or by superior- 
ity on their own side of military OTganization as well as of 
geographical position. The situation of Greece proper and of 
the islands was favorable to the maintenance of such a system, 
— not so the shores of Asia with a wide interior country behind. 
The Ionic Greeks were at this time different from what they be- 
came during the ensuing century, little inferior in energy to 
Athens or to the general body of European Greeks, and coull 
doubtless have maintained their independence, had they cordially 
combined. But it will be seen hereafter that the Greek colonies, 
— planted as isolated settlements, and indisposed to political 
union, even when neighbors, — all of them fell into dependence 
so soon as attack from the interior came to be powerfully or- 
ganized ; especially if Ithat organization was conducted by leaders 
partially improved through contact with the Greeks themselves. 
" Small autonomous cities maintain th^nselves so long as they 
have only enemies of the like strength to deal with : but to resist 
larger aggregates requires such a concurrence of favorable cir- 
cumstances as can hardly remain long without interruption. And 
the ultimate subjection of entire Greece, under the kings of Mac- 
edon, was only an exemplification on the widest scale of this 
same principle. 

The Lydian monarchy under Croesus, the largest with which the 
Greeks had come into contact down to that moment, was very 
soon absorbed into a still larger, — the Persian; of which the 
Ionic Greeks, afler unavailing resistance, became the subjects. 
The partial sympathy and aid which they obtained from the in- 
dependent or European Greeks, their western neighbors, fol- 
lowed by the fruitless attempt on the part of the Persian king to 
add these latter to his empire, gave an entirely new turn to Gre- 
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dan history and proceedings. First, it necessitated a degree of 
central action against the Persians which was foreign to Greek 
political instinct ; next it opened to the noblest and most enter- 
prising section of the Hellenic name, — the Athenians, — an 
opportunity of placing themselves at the head of this centraliz- 
ing tendency : while a concurrence of circumstances, foreign and 
domestic, imparted to them at the same time that extraordinary 
and many-sided impulse, combining action with organization, 
which gave such brilliancy to the period of Herodotus and Thu- 
i^dides. It is thus that most of the splendid phenomena of 
Grecian history grew, directly or indirectly, out of the reluctant 
dependence in which the Asiatic Greeks were held by the inland 
bui)anc powers, beginning with Cnssus. 

These few observations will suffice to intimate that a new 
phase of Grecian history is now on the point of opening. Down 
to the time of Croesus, almost everything which is done or suffered 
by the Grecian cities bears only upon one or other of them, 
separately : the instinct of the Greeks repudiates even the mod- 
ified forms of political centralization, and there are no circum- 
stances in operation to force it upon them. Belaticm of power 
and subjection exist, between a strong and a weak state, but 
no tendency to standing political coordination. From this time 
forward, we shall see partial causes at work, tending in this d^ 
rection, and not without considerable influence ; though always 
at war with the indestructible instinct of the nation, and fre- 
quently counteracted by selfishness and misconduct on the pi«^ 
of the leading dtiei. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

PHENICIANS. 

Of the PhenicianBy Assyrians, and E^jptians, it is necessary 
for me to speak so far as they acted upon the condition^ or occa« 
pied the thoughts, of the early Greeks, without undertaking to 
investigate thoroughly their previous history. Like the Lydi- 
ans, all three became absorbed into the vast mass of the Persian 
empire, retaining, however, to a great degree, their social char- 
acter and peculiarities after having been robbed of their polidcal 
independence. 

The Persians and Medes, — portions of the Arian race, and 
metubers of what has been classified, in respect of language, as 
the great Indo-European family, — occupied a part of the vast 
space comprehended between the Indus on the east, and the line 
of Mount Zsigros (running eastward of the Tigris and nearly 
parallel with that river) on the west The Phenidans as well as 
the Assyrians belonged to the Semitic, Aramaean, or Syro- Arabian 
family ; comprising, besides, the Syrians, Jews, Arabians, and in 
part the Abyssinians. To what established family of the human 
race the swarthy and curly-haired Egyptians are to be assigned, 
has been much disputed ; we cannot reckon them as members of 
either of the two preceding, and the most careful inquiries 
render it probable that their physical type was something purely 
African, approximating in many points to that of the negro.^ 

* See the discussion in Dr. Prichard, Natural History of Man« sect xrii, 
p. 152. 

MeXayxp6ec Koi oiXorpixec (Herodot ii, 104: compare Ammlan. MarcelL 
xxii, 16, "snbfuscali, atrad,'' etc) are certain attributes of the ancjeot 
Egyptians, depending upon the evidence of an eye-witness. 

** In their complexion, and in many of their physical peculiarities (obsenret 
Dr. Prichard, p. 138), the Egyptians were an African race. In the eastern, 
and even in the central parts of Africa, we shall trace the existence of yarious 
tribes in physical characters Clearly resembling the Egyptians ; and it would 
not be difficult to observe among many nations of that continent a gradual 
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It has already been remarked that the Pheoician merchant and 
trading vessel figures in the Homeric poems as a well-known 
yisitor, and that the variegated robes and golden ornaments fabri- 
cated at Sidon are prized among the valuable ornaments belong- 
ing to the chiefs. I We have reason to conclude generally, that 
in these early times, the Phenicians traversed the ^gean sea 
habituaUy, and even formed settlements for trading and mining 
purposes upon some of its islands: on Thasos, especially, near the 
coast of Thrace, traces of their abandoned gold-mines were vis- 
ible even in the days of Herodotus, indicating both persevering 
labor and considerable length of occupation. But at the time 
when the histoiical era opens, they seem to have been in 
oourse of gradual retirement from these regions,^ and their com- 
merce had taken a different directi<m. Of this change we can 

deviation from the physical type of the Egyptian to the strongly-marked 
character of the negro, and that withont any very decided break or intermp* 
tion. The Egyptian language, also, in the great leading principles of its 
grammatical construction, bears much greater analogy to the idioms of Africa 
than to those prevalent among the people of other regions." 
' Homer, Iliad, vi, 290: xxiii, 740 j Odyss. xv, 1 16 : — 
. . . ,nhrXoi irofiirouuXoi, Ipya ^vaucuv 

Tyre is not named either in the Iliad or Odyssey, though a passage in 
Probus (ad Virg. Oeorg. ii, 115) seems to show that it was mentioned in 
one of the epics which passed under the name of Homer : " Tyrum Sarram 
appellaum esse, Homerus docet : quem etfaun Ennius sequitur cum didt, 
Posnos SarrA oriundos.** 

The Hesiodic catalogue seeiAs to have noticed both Byblus and Sidon: 
■ee Hesiodi Fragment xxx, ed. Marktacheffel, and Etymolog. Magnum, 
V, Bv^Aof . 

* The name Adramyttion or Atramyttion — very like the AfHco-Phenidao 
name Adnimitum — is said to be of Phenician origin (Olshausen, De 
Origme Alphabet!, p. 7, in Kieler Philologische Studien, 1841). There 
were valuable mines afterwards worked for the account of Ogbsus near 
Pergamus, and these mines may have tempted Phenician setders to thoee 
regions (Aristotel. Mirab. Auscult c 52). 

The African Inscriptions, in the Monumenta Phcenic of Gesenius, recog- 
nize Makaras a cognomen of Baal: and Movers imagines that the hero 
Makar, who figures i^nspicuonsly in the mythology of Lesbos, Chios, 
Samos, Kos, Rhodes, etc, is tmceable to this Phenician god and Phenidaa 
•ariy sctdements in thos^ islands (Moven, Die Religion der Phonikesr, 
p. 420). 

VOL. HI. 12 
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furniBh no particulars ; but we may easily understand that the in- 
crease of the Grecian marine, both warlike and commercialy 
would render it inconvenient for the Phenicians to encounter 
such enterprising rivals, — piracy (or private war at sea) being 
then an habitual proceeding, especially with regard to foreigners. 
The Phenician towns occupied a narrow strip of the coast of 
Syria and Palestine, about one hundred and twenty miles in 
length, never more, and generally mudi less, than twenty rnika 
in breadth, — between Mount Libanus and the sea. Aradus — on 
an islet, with Antaradus and Marathus over against it on the 
main land — was the northernmost, and Tyre the southernmost 
(also upon a little island, with Paloe-Tyrus an^a fertile adjacent 
plain over against it). Between the two were situated Sidoo, 
Berytus, Tripolis, and Byblus, besides some smaller towns* at- 

* Stnbo, xiv, pp. 754-758 ; Skylax, Pcripl. c 104 ; Justin, XTiii, 3 ; Arrian, 
Exp. Al. ii, 16-19 ; Xenophon, Anab. i, 4, 6. 

Unfortanately, the text of Skylax is here extremely defective, and Strabc/s 
account is in many points perplexed, from his not having traTellcd in person 
through Phenida, Ccelo-Syria, or Jndsea : see Grosknrd's note on p. 755 
and the Einleitung to his Translation of Strabo, sect 6. 

Respecting the original relation between Pal»-Tyru8 and Tjre, there is 
some difficulty in reconciling' all the information, little as it is, which we 
possess. The name PaUe-Tyms (it has been assumed as a matter of course : 
compare Justin, xi, 10) mariLs that town as the original foundation from 
which the Tyrians subsequently moved into the island : there was, also, on 
the main land a place named Ihda-Byblos (Plin. H. N. v, 80 ; Ptolem. v, 15) 
which was in like manner construed as the original seat from whence the 
town properly called Byblus was derived. Yet the account of Herodotuv 
plunly represents the insular Tyrus, with its temple of HSraklds, as the 
original foundation (ii, 44), and the Tyrians are described as living in an 
island even in the time of their king Hiram, the contemporary of Solomon 
(Joseph. Ant Jud. viii, 2, 7). Arrian treats the temple of Hiraklte in the 
island-Tyre as the most ancient temple within the memory of man (Exp. AL 
ii, 16). The Tyrians also lived on their island during the invasion of Salma- 
ncscr king of Nineveh, and their position enabled them to hold out against 
liim, while Palfe-Tyrus on the terra firma was obliged to yield itself (Joseph. 
ib. ix, 14, 8). The town taken (or reduced to capitulate), after a long siege, 
by Nebnchadnezear, was the insular Tyrus, not the continental or PaUs- 
Tyrus, which had surrendered without resistance to Solmancser. It is not 
correct, therefore, to say — with Volney (Recherches sur THist. Anc. ch. xir, 
p. 249), Heeren (Idecn fiber den Verkehr der Alten Welt, part i, abth. 2, p. 
1 1 ), and othen — that the insular Tyre was called new'Tyre, and that the 
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tached to one or other of these last mentiohed^and several islands 
dose to the coast occupied in like manner ; while the colony ol 
Myriandrus lay farther norths near the borders of Kilikia. 
Whether Sidon or Tyre was the most ancient, seems not determi- 
nable : if it be true as some authorities affirmed, that Tyre was 
originally planted from Sidon, the colcmy must have grown so ' 
^ ^ 

Bite of Tyre was changed firom continental to insnlar, in consequence of the 
taking of the continental Tyre by Nebuchadneszar : the site remained 
unaltered, and the insnlar Tyrians became subject to him and his successors 
until the destruction of the Chaldsean monarchy by Cyrus. Hengstenberg's 
Dissertation, De Rebus Tyriorum (Berlin, 1832), is instructive on many of 
these points : he shows sufficiently that Tyre was, from the earliest times 
traceable, an insular city ; but he wishes at the same time to show, that it 
was also, from the beginning, joined on to the main land by an isthmus (pp. 
10-25), — which is both inconsistent with the former position and unsup- 
ported by any solid proofs. It remained an island strictly so called, until 
the siege by Alexander: the mole, by which that conqueror had stormed it^ 
continued after his day, perhaps enlarged, so as to form a permanent con- 
nection from that time forward between the island and the main land (Plin. 
H. N. T, 19 ; Strabo, xvi, p. 757), and to render the insular Tyrus capable of 
being included by Pliny in one compntatioti of drcumference jointly with 
PalsB-Tyrus, the mainland town. 

It may be doubted whether we know the true meadhig of the word which 
the Greeks called UaXai-Tvpoc. It is plain that the Tyrians themselves did 
not call it by that name : perhaps the Phenidan name which this continental 
adjacent town bore, may have been sometiiiing resembling Palo-Tyrus in 
sound, but not coincident in meaning. 

The strength of Tyre lay in its insular situation -, for the adjacent main- 
land, whereon PalsD-Tyrus was placed, was a fertile plain, thus described by 
William of Tyre during the time of the Crusaders : — 

**Erat prsedicta dvitas non solum munitissima, sed etiam fertilitate pne- 
cipuA et amcenitate quasi singularis : nam licet in medio man sita est, et in 
modum insulsD tota fluctibus cincta ; habet tamen pro foribus latifundinm 
per omnia commendabile, et planitiem sibi continuam diritis gleb» et opimi 
soli, multas dvibus ministrans commoditates. Qusd licet modica videatiur 
respectu aliarum regionum, exigultatem suam mu1t& redimit ubertate, et 
infinita jngera multiplid foecnnditato oompensat Nee tamen tantis arctatur 
angnstiis. Protenditur enim in Austrum versus Ptolemaidem usque ad eum 
locum, qui hodie Tulgo didtnr districtum Scandarionis, milliaribns quatuor 
ant quinque: e regione in Septentrionem versus Sareptam et Sidonem 
itemm porrigitur totidem milliaribus. In latitndinem vero nbi minimum ad 
duo, ubi plurimum ad tria, habens milliaria." (Apud Hengstenbeig, ut sup, 
p. 5.) Compare Manndrell, Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 50, ed. 
1749 i and Yohiey, Travels in Egypt and Syria, toI. ii» pp. 210-28CL' 
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rapidly as to surpass its metropolis in power and oonsideratioai 
for it became the chief of all the Phenician towns.^ Aradus, the 
next in importance after these two, was founded bj exiles from 
Sidon, and all the rest either by Tjrian or Sidonian setders. 
Within this confined territory was concentrated a greater d^pree 
of oonunercial wealth and enterprise, and manufacturing ingenuity, 
than could be found in any other portion of the contemporaiy workL 
Each town was an independent community, having its own sur- 
rounding territory and political constitution and its own hereditary 
prince,' though the annals of Tyre display many instances of 
princes assassinated by m*^^ who succeeded them on the thnme. 
Tyre appears to have enjoyed a certain presiding, perhaps a con- 
trolling authority, over all of them, which was not always will- 
ingly submitted to; and examples occur in which the inferior 
towns, when Tyre was pressed by a foreign enemy,3 took the op- 
portunity of revolting, or at least stood aloof. The same difficult 
c^ managing satisfactorily the relations between a presiding town 
and its confederates, which Grecian history manifests, is found 
also to prevail in Phenicia, and will be hereafter remarked in 
regard to Carthage ; while the same effects are also perceived, 
of the autonomous city polity, in keeping alive the individual en- 
ergies and regulated aspirations of the inhabitants. The pre- 
dominant sentiment of jealous town-isolation is forcibly illustrated 
by the circumstances of Tripolis, established jointly by Ty^ 
Sidon, and Aradus. It consisted of three distinct towns, each 
one furlong apart from the other two, and each with its own sep- 
arate waUs ; though probably constituting to a certain extent one 
political community, and serving as a place of common meeting 
and deliberation for the entire Phenidan name.^ The outlying 

* Justin (xTiii, 3) statei that Sidon was the metropolis of Tyre, but the 
■erics of events which he recounts is confused and unintelligible. Strabo 
also, in one place, calls Sidon tho fivrpoiroXic ruv ^oivUov \\j p. 40); in 
another place he states it as a point disputed between the two cities, which 
of them was the fitfrpoiroXi^ tuv ^oivUuv (xvi, p. 756). 

Qointns Curtins affirms both Tyre and Sidon to have been ibnnded by 
Ag6nftr (ir, 4, 15). 

* See the interesting citations of Josephus from Dins and Menander, who 
had access to the Tyrian avaypa^-'^t or chronicles (Josephns cont A] ion. i, 
c. 17, 18, 21 ; Antiq. J. x, 11, !. 

' Joseph. Antiq. J. ix, 14, 2 * Diodor. xvi, 41 j Skylax, e, 04. 
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pTomoiitories of Libanus and Anti-Libanus touched the sea along 
the Phenician coast, and those mountainous ranges, while the^ 
rendered a large portion of the very confined area unfit for cul- 
tivation of com, furnished what was perhaps yet more indispen 
aable, — abundant supplies of timber for ship-building: the 
entire want of all wood in Babylonia, except the date-palm, 
restricted the Assyrians of that territory from maritime traffic on 
the PersiaB gulf. It appears, however, that the mountains of 
Lebanon also afforded shelter to tribes of predatory Arabs, who 
continually infested both the Phenidan territory and the rich 
neighboring plain of Coelo-Syria.! 

The splendid temple of that great Phenictan god (Melkarth) 
whom the Greeks called Hgraklds,^ was situated in Tyre, and the 
Tynans i^rmed that its establishment had been coeval with the fii^t 
foundation of the city, two thousand three hundred years before the 
time of Herodotus. This god is the companion and protector of 
their colonial settlements, and the ancestor of the Phoonico-L4b- 
yan kings : we find him especially at Carthage, Gades, and Tha- 
Bos.3 Some supposed that they had migrated to their site on the 
Mediterranean coast, from previous abodes near the mouth of the 
Euphrates,^ or cm islands (named Tylus and Aradns) of the' 

' 8tr«^o, xvi, p. 756. 

*A Maltese inscription identifies the Tynan Melkarth with 'HpoicX^c 
(GeseninSf Monament Phoenic. tab. vi). 

' Eterodot ii, 44 ; Sallost, BeU. Jng. c. 18 ; Pansan. x, 12, 8 ; Arrian, Exp. 
Al. ii, 16; Jostin, xliv, 5 : Appian, vi, 2. * 

* Herodot i, 2 ; Ephoms, Fragm. 40, ed. Marx ] Strabo, xvi, pp. 766-784 ; 
Jnstin, xviii, 3. In the animated discostion carried on among die Homeric 
critics and the great geographers of antiqoity, to ascertain where it was 
that MeneUms actually went during his eight years* wandering (Odyss 
lr.86) — 

1^ yilp froXXit ira^dv koI iroAX* hraXif^elc 

^yaySfiffv h vriv&l, noL 6ydoaT(^ krei ^X&cv^ 
KvKpov, ^iviKijv Tf, Koi klyvirrioo^ iicaXii^eX^t 

Kai AjfiwfVi etc. 
one idea started was, that he had risited these Sidonians in the Persian gnU; 
or in the Erythrsean sea (Strabo, i. p. 42). The various opinions which 
Strabo quotes, including those of Eratosthen^ and Kratds, as well as his 
own comments, are very curious. Krat^ supposed that Menelaus had 
passed the stndts of Gibraltar and circumnarigated Libya to ^Ethiopia an4 
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Persiaii gal^ while others treated the Mediterranean Phenidans 
as original, and the others as oolonUtts. Whether such be the 
&ct or not, history knows them in no other porti<« of Asia earlier 
than in Phenicia proper. 

Though the invincible industry and enterprise of the Pheni- 
cians maintained them as a people of importance down to the 
period of the Roman empire, yet the period of their widest 
range and greatest efficiency is to be sought much eariier, — an- 
terior to 700 B. c. In these remote times they and their colonists 
were the exclusive navigators of the Mediterranean : the rise of 
the Ghreek maritime settlements banished their commerce to m 
great degree from the iBgean sea, and embarrassed it even in 
the more westerly waters. Their colonial establishments were 
formed in Africa, Sicily, Sardinia, the Balearic Islcs^ and Spain : 
the greatness as well as the antiquity of Carthage, Utica,and Gad^ 
attest the long-sighted plans of Phenidan traders, even in days 
anterior to the 1st Olympiad. We trace the wealth and industry 

India, which voyage would suffice, he thought, to fill up the eig^t yean 
Others supposed that Meneiaus had sailed first up the Nile, and then into 
the Red sea, by means of the canal {iiopii^) which existed in the time of the 
Alexandrine critics between the Nile and that sea; to which Strabo replies 
that this canal was not made until after the Trojan war. EratosUiente 
started a still more remarkable idea : he thought that in the -time of Homer 
the strait of Gibraltar had not yet been burst open, so that the Mediterra- 
_nean was on that side a closed sea ; but, on the other hand, its level was 
then so much higher that it covered the isthmus of Sues, and joined the 
Bed sea. It was, he thought, the disruption of the strait of Gibraltar which 
first lowered the level of the water, and left the isthmus of Sues dry; 
though Monelans, in his time, had sailed firom the Mediterranean into the 
Red sea without difficulty. This opinion Eratosthenes had imbibed from 
Stratdn of Lampsakns, the successor of Theophrastns : Hipparchns contro- 
verted it, together with many other of the opinions of Eratosthenes (see 
Strabo, i, pp. 38, 49, 56 ; Seidel, Fragmenta Eratosthenis, p. 39). 

In reference to the riew of EratSs, — that Meneiaus had sailed round 
Africa, — it is to be remarked that all tlie geographers of that day formed to 
themselves a very insufficient idea of the extent of that continent, believing 
that it did not even reach so far southward as tiie equator. 

Strabo himself adopts neither of these three opinions, but construes the 
Homeric words describing the wanderings of Meneiaus as applying only to 
the coasts of Egypt, Libya, Phenicia, etc ; he suggests various reasons, more 
carious than convincing, to prove that Meneiaus may easily have spent 
eight years in these visits of mixed fr|end^p and niracy. 
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cf Tyre, and tke distant navigation of her vessels through the 
Bed sea and along the coast of Arabia, back to the dajs of David 
and Solomon. And as neither Egyptians, Assyrians, Persians, nor 
Indians, addressed themselves to a seafaring life, so it seems that 
both the importation and the distribution of the products of India 
and Arabia into Western Asia and Europe, was performed by 
the Idumaean Arabs, between Petra and the Red sea, — by the 
Arabs of Gerrha on the Persian gulf, joined as they were in later 
times by a body of Chaldaean exiles from Babylonia, — and by 
the more enterprising Phenicians of Tyre and Sidon in these two 
teas as well as in the Mediterranean.^ 

The most ancient Phenidan colonies were Utica, nearly on the 
northernmost point of the coast of Africa, and in the same gulf, 
(now known as the gulf of Tunis) as Carriage, over against 
cape Lilybssum in Sicily, — and Gkul§s, or Gradeira, on the 
south-western coast of Spain ; a town which, founded perhaps near 
<me thousand years before the Christian era,^ has maintained a con- 
tinuous prosperity, and a name (Cadiz) substantially unaltered, 
longer than any town in Europe. How well the site of Utica 
was suited to the circumstances of Pheniciau colonists may be 
inferred from the fact that Carthage was afterwards established 
in the same gulf and near to the same spot, and that both the two 
cities reached a high pitch of prosperity. The distance of Grades 
from Tyre seems surprising, and if we calculate by time instead 
of by space, the Tyrians were separated from their Tart^sian 
colonists by an interval greater than that which now divides an 
Englishman fromBombay ; for the ancient navigator always coasted 
along the land, and Skylax reckons seventy-five days^ of voyage 

* See Ritter, Erdkonde Ton Asien, WestrAsien, Bach iii, Abtheilang iii, 
Abscbnitt i, s. 29, p. 50. 

' Strabo, speaks of the earliest settlements of the Phenicians in Africa 
and Iberia as fiixpbv tqv Tpuucuv ikrrepov (i, p. 48). • Utica is affirmed to 
have been two hundred and eighty-seven years earlier than Carthage ( ArisCol 
Mtrab. Anscnlt c. 134) : compare Yelleias Paterc. i, 2. 

Archalens, son of Pheenix, was stated as the founder of Oad£s m the 
Pbenician history of Clandios Julius, now lost (Etymolog. Magn. x^Tadetpa)* 
Archaleos is a version of the name Hercules, in the opinion of Mdvers. 

' Skylax, Periplun, c 1 10. '' Carteia, ut quidam (mtant, aliqnando Tar 
tessas; et quam transvecti ex Africd Phoenices habitant, atqne nnde noa 
ramus, Tingentera.^ (Mela, ii, 6, 75.) The expression, trcoutoecti ex Afirkd 
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from the Eandpic (westernmost) moath of the Nile to the Pillflni 
of H^raklds (strait of Gibraltar) ; to which some more days moit 
be added to represent the full distance between Tjre and Gadds. 
Bat the enterprise of these earlj mariners surmounted all diffi- 
colties consistent with the principle <^ never losing sight of the 
coast Proceeding along the northern coast of Libya, at'a time 
when the mouths of the Nile were still dosed by Egyptian jeal- 
ousy against all foreign ships, they appear to have found little 
temptation to colonize^ on the dangerous coast near to the two 
gulft called the great and little Syrtis, — in a territory for the 
most part destitute of water, and occupied by rude Libyan no- 
mades, who were thinly spread over the wide space between the 
western Nile^ and cape Hermseay now called cape Bona. The 
subsequent Grecian towns of Kyr§n§ and Barca, whose well- 
chosen site formed an excepti<m to the general character oi 
the region, were not planted with any view to commeroe,^ and 
the Phenidan town of Leptis, near the gulf called the great 
Syrtis, was founded by exiles from Sidon, and not by deliberate 
colonization. The site o( Utica and Carthage, in Uie gulf im- 

applles as mocb to the Phenicians as to the Carthnginians : ^^uterqm Pimus " 
(Horat Od. ii, 1 1 ) means the Carthaginians, and tlie Phenicians of ^^adSs. 

> Strabo, xvii, p. 836. 

' Cape Soloeis, considered by Herodotus as the westernmost headland of 
Libya, coincides in name with the Phenician town Soloeis in western Sicily, 
also, seemingly, with the Phenician settlement Suel (Mela, ii, 6, 65) in 
southern Iberia or Tartans. Cape Hermaea was the name of the north- 
eastern hefkdland of the gulf of Tunis, and also the name of a cape in Libya, 
two days* saU westward of the Pillars of HSrakl^ (Skylax, c. 1 U ). 

Probably, all the remarkable headlands in these seas received their names 
from the Phenicians. Both Mannert (Geogr. d. Gr. und Rom. x, 2, p. 495) 
and Forbiger (Alte Geogr. sect. Ill, p. 867) identify cape Soloeis with what 
is now called cape Candn-, Heeren considers it to be the same aa cape 
Blanco; Bougainville as cape Boyador. 

' Sallust, BelL Jug. c. 78. It was termed Leptis Magna, to distinguish it 
from another Leptis, more to the westward and nearer to Carthage^jcalled 
Leptis Parva ; but this latter seems to have been generally known by the 
name Leptis (Forbiger, Alte Geogr. sect. 109, p. 844). In Leptis Magna, 
the proportion of Phenician colonists was so inconsiderable that the Pheni- 
dan language had been lost, and that of the natives, whom Sallust calls 
Nnmidians, spoken ; but these people had embraced Sidonian institutiorji 
•ad dvilization. (Sail, ib.) 
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Hiiediatelj westward of cape Bona, was eonreoient for commerce 
with Sicilj, Italy, and Sardinia ; and the other Phenidan colonies, 
Adrumetunv Neapolis, Hippo (two towns so called), the lesser 
LepUs, etc, were settled on the coast not far distant from the 
eastern or western promontories which included the gulf of Tunis, 
common to Carthage and Utica. 

These earlj Fhenician settlem^its were planted thus in the 
territory now known as the kingdom of Tunis and the western 
portion of the French prorince of Constantine. From thence to 
the Pillars of HSrakl^ (strait of Gibraltar), we do not bear of 
any others ; but the colony of Gad^s, outside of the strait, form- 
ed the centre of a flourishing and extensive commerce, which 
reached on one side far to the south, not less than thirty days' 
sail along the western coast of Africa,' — and on the other side 
to Britain and the Scilly Islands. There were numerous Pheni- 
cian factories and small trading-towns along the western coast of 
what is now the empire of Morocco ; and the island of Kerne, 
twelve days' sail along the coast from the strait of Gibraltar, 
formed an established depdt for Phenician merchandise in trading 
with the interior. There were, moreover, towns not far distant 
from the coast, of Libyans or Ethiopians, to which the inhabitants 
of the central regions resorted, and where they brought their 
leopard skins and elephants' teeth, to be exchanged against the 
unguents of Tyre and the pottery of Athens.' So distant a trade, 



* Strabo, xrii, pp. 825-826. He found it stated by some aathors that there 
had once been three hundred trading establishments along this coast, reach- 
ing thirty days' voyage southward from Tingis or Lixos (Tangier); but 
that they had been chiefly ruined by the tribes of the interior, — the Pham- 
sians and Nigritts. He suspects the statement of being exaggerated, but 
there seems nothing at all incredible in it From Strabo*8 language we 
gather that Eratosthenes set forth the statement as in his judgment a tme 
one. • 

^Compare Skylax, c 111, and the Periplus of Hanno, ap. Hudson, 
Gcogr. Grace Min. vol. i, pp. 1-6. I have already observed that the rapixo^ 
(salt provisions) from Gkdeura was currently sold in the markets of Athens, 
from the Peloponnesian war downward.— Eupolis, Fragm. 28; BCopcxdc, p. 
506, ed. Meincke, Comic. GrsBC 

Horep* ffv rb rdpixH \ *p<ryiov ^ TadeipiK&v ; 
Compare the dtatioDS from the other comic writers, Antiphands and Nikot> 
VOL. in, 12» 
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with the limited navigati<« of that daj, ooald not be made to ( 
brace very bulky goods. 

But this trade, though seemingly a yaluable one, constituted 
only a small part of the sources of wealth opoi to the Pheni- 
dans of Gad^ The Turditanians and Turduli, who occupied 
the south-western portion of Spain, between the Anas river 
(Guadiana) and the Mediterranean, seem to have been the most 
civilised and improvable section of the Iberian tribes, well suited 
for commercial relations with the settlers who occupied the isle <^ 
Leon, and who established the temple, afterwards so rich and fre- 
quented, of the Tyrian H^rakl^s. And the extreme productive- 
ness of the southern region of Spain, in com, fish, cattle, and wine, 
as well as in silver and iron, is a topic upon which we find but 
one language among ancient writers. The territory round Ga- 
dds, Garteia, and the other Phenidan settlements in this district, 
was known to the Greeks in the sixth century B. a by the name 
of Tart^us, and regarded by them somewhat in the same light 
a^Mexioo and Peru appeared to the Spaniards of the sixteenth 
century. For three or four centuries the Phenicians had pos- 
sessed the entire monopoly of this Tart^ssian trade, without any 
rivalry on the part of the Greeks ; probably, the metals there pro- 
cured were in those days their most precious acquisition, and the 
tribes who occupied the mining regions of the interior found a 
new mariLCt and valuable demand, for produce then obtained with 
a degree of facility exaggerated into fable.^ It was from Gad§8 
as a centre that these enterprising traders, {Pushing their coasting 
voyage yet farther, established relations with the tin-mines of 
Cornwall, perhaps also with amber-gatherers from the coasts of 
the Baltic It requires some effort to carry back our imaginations 
to the time when, along all this vast length of country, from Tyre 
and Sidon to the coast of Cornwall, there was no merchant-ship 
to buy or sell goods except these Phenicians. The rudest tribes 
find advantage in such visitors ; and we cannot doubt, that the 
men, whose resolute love of gun braved so many hazards and dif- 

tratoB ap. Athente. iii, p. 1 1 8. The Phenician merchants bought in exchange 
Attic pottery for their African trade. 

' About the productiveness of the Spanish mines, Poljbins (xxziv, 9, 8 
ap. Strabo, iii, p. 147 ; Aristot Mirab. Ausc c 135. 
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flddties, most have been rewarded with profits on the largest 
flcale of monopdj. 

The Phemcian settlers on the opast of Spain became gradaallj 
more and more numerous, and appear to have been distributedi 
either in separate townships or intermingled with the native pop- 
ulation, between the mouth of the Anas (Guadiana) and the town of 
Malaka (Malaga) on the Mediterranean. Unfortunatelj, we are 
verj little informed about their precise localities and details, but we 
find no informaticm of Phemcian settlements on the Mediterranean 
ooastof Spain northward of Malaka; for Carthagena,orNew Car- 
thage, was a Carthaginian settlement, founded only in the third cen- 
tury B. c, after the first Punic war.i The Greek word Pheni- 
dans being used to signify as well the inhabitants of Carthage as 
those of T^re and Sidon, it is not easy to distinguish what belongs 
to each of them ; nevertheless, we can discern a|;reat and important 
difference in the character of their establishments, especially in 
Iberia. The Carthaginians combined with their commercial pro- 
jects large schemes of conquest and empire : it is thus that the 
independent Phenidan establishments in and near the gulf of 
Tunis, in Africa, were reduced to dependence upon them, — while 
many new small townships, direct from Carthage itself, were 
planted on the Mediterranean coast of Africa, and the whole of 
that 00^ from the great Syrtis westward to the Pillars of H§r- 
akl^ (strait of Gibraltar) is described as their territory in the 
Periplus of Skylax (b. c. 360). In Iberia, during the third cen- 
tury B. c, they maintained large armiee,^ constrained the inland 
tribes to subjection, and acquired a dominion which nothing but 
the superior force of Rome prevented from beiug durable: in 
Sicily, also, the resistance of the Greeks prevented a similar con- 
summation. But the foreign settlements of Tyre and Sidon were 
formed widi views purely commercial. In the region of TartSs- 
sus as well as in the western coast of Africa outside of the strait 
of Gibraltar, we hear only of pacific interchange and metallurgy ; 
and the number of Phenicians who acquired gradually settle- 
ments in the interior was so great, that Strabo de^bribes these 
towns — not less than two hundred in number — as altogether 

> Strabo, iii, pp. 156, 158, 161 ; Polybioi, iil, 10, 3-ia 
•Polyb.i,10j ii, 1. 
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Phenidzed.^ In his time, the eurcamstaaoes &ForaUe to new 
Phemdan emigratioDS had been long past and gone, and there 
can be little hesitation in ascrilnng the preponderance, which this 
foreign element had then acquired, to a period seyeral c^itnries 
eariier, b^inning at a time when Tyre and Sidon enjoyed both 
undisputed antonom j at home, and the entire monopoly of Ibe* 
rian commerce, without interference from the Greeks. 

The earliest Grecian colony founded in Sicily was that of 
Naxoe, planted by the Ghalkidians in 735 b. a: Syracuse fol- 
lowed in the next year, and during the succeeding century many 
flourishing Greek cities took root on the island. These Greeks 
found the Phenicians already in possession of many outlying 
islets and promontories all around the island, which served them 
in their trade with the Sikels and Sikans who occupied the inte- 
rior. The safety and facilities of this established trade were to 
so great a degree broken up by the new-comers, that the Pheni- 
cians, relinquishing their numerous petty settlements round the 
island, concentrated themselves in three considerable towns at 
the south-western angle near Lilybseum,^ — Moty^ Soloeis, and 
Panormus, — and in the island of Malta, where they were least 
widely separated fr(»n Utica and CarUiage. The Tynans of that 
day were hard-pressed by the As§yrian8 under Salmaneser, and 
the power of Carthage had not yet reached its height ; otherwise 
probably this retreat of the Sicilian Phenicians before the Grre^s 
would not have taken place without a struggle. But the early 
Phenicians, superior to the Greeks in mercantile activity, and not 
disposed to contend, except under drcumstancos of very superior 
force, with warlike adventurers bent on permanent settlement, 
took the prudent course of circumscribing their sphere of operap 
tions. A similar change appears to have taken place in Cyprus, 
the other island in which Greeks ^md Phenicians came into close 
contact If we may trust the T3rrian annals consulted by the his- 
torian Menander, Cyprus was subject to the Tyrians even in the 

time of Solomon.3 We do not know the dates of the establish- 

» 

' Strabo, iii, pp. 141-150. Oiroi ydp ^oivt^iv oItu^ iyivovro inoxeipioif 
{tare rtif wXeiov^ tuv kv ry TovpdiTavi^ noMuv icdl t<Jv vXrfouw rdnuv ira* 
ixeivov vHv oUeiff^ai. 

• Thncyd. vi, 3 j Diodor. t, 12. 
See the reference in Joseph. Antiq. Jad. viii, 5, 3, and Joseph, coot 
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ment of PaphoB^ Salamisy Ejticmiy and the other Grecian dtiei 
there planted, — but there can be no doubt that the j were poete* 
rior to this period, and that a considerable porti<Hi of the soil and 
trade of Cypnis thus passed from Phenicians to Greeks ; who on 
their part partially embraoed and diffased the rites, sometimes 
cruel, sometimes voluptuous, embodied in the Phenidan religionJ 
In Cilicia, too, espedallj at Tarsus, the intrusion of Greek set- 
tlers appears to have gradually Hellenised a town originally Phe- 
nician and Assyrian ; contributing, along with the other Grecian 
settlements — Phas^lis, Aspendus, and Sidd — on the southern 
coast of Asia Minor, to narrow the Phenidan range of adventure 
in that direction.^ 

Such was the manner in which the Phenicians foond them- 
selves affected by the spread of Greek settlements ; and if the 
lonians of Asia Minor» when first conquered by Harpagus and 
the Persians, had followed the advice of the Prienean Bias to 
emigrate in a body, and found one great Pan-Ionic colony in the 
island of Sardinia, these eariy merehants would have experienced 
the like hinderance^ carried still fisurther westward, — perhaps, 
indeed, the whole subsequent history of Carthage might have 
heea sensibly modified. But Iberia, and the golden region of 
Tart^ssus, remained comparatively little visited, and still less 
colonized, by the Greeks ; nor did it even become known to them 
nntU more than a century after their first settlements had been 
formed in Sicily. Easy as the voyage from Corinth to Cadis 
Biay now appear to us, to a Greek of the seventh or sixth centu- 
ries B. o. it was a formi^UJ>le undertaking. He was under the 

Apion. i, 18 ; an allusion is to be found in Virgil, .Sneid, i, 642, in the month 
ofBido: — 

" Genitor torn Belns opimam 
Yastabat Cypram, et late ditione tenebat" (t v.) 

1 Betpecting the worship at Salamis (in Cyprus) and Paphos, see Lac 
tant i, 21 ; Strabo, sir, p. 683. 

' Tarsus is mentioned by Dio Chiysostom as a colony from the Phenidan 
Andns (Orat Tarsens. ii, p. 20, ed. Beisk), and Herodotus makes KilU 
brother of Phosnix and son of AgftDor (vii, 92). 

Fhenician coins of the dty of Tarsus are fonnd, of a date towards the ewl 
of the Persian empire: see Morers, Die Phonixier, i, p* 13. 

* Herodot i, 170. 
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neoeflfilj of first coasting along Akamania and Epims, thea 
crossing, first to tlie island of Korkjra, and next to the golf of 
Tarentum ; he then doubled the southernmost cape of Italy and 
followed the sinuosities of the Mediterranean coast^ hj TjiT' 
henia, Liguria, southern Graul, and eastern Iberia, to the Pillars 
of H^rakles or strait of Gibraltar: or if he did not do this, he 
had the alternative of crossing the open sea from EIr§te or Pelop- 
onnesus to Idbya, and then coasting westward along the perilous 
coast of the Sjrtes until he arrived at the same point Both 
voyages presented difficulties hard to be encountered ; but the 
most serious hazard of all, was the direct transit across the open 
sea from Krgte to Libya. It was about the year 630 b. c. that 
tlie inhabitants of the island of ThSra, stiuTed out by a seven 
years' drought, were enjoined by the Delphian god to found a 
colony in Libya. Nothing short of the divine command would, 
have induced them to obey so terrific a sentence of banishment ; 
for not only was the region named quite unknown to them, but they 
could not discover, by the most careful inquiries among practised 
Greek navigators, a single man who had ever intentionally made 
the voyage to Libya.1 One EIretan only could they find, — a 
fisherman named Kor5bius, — who had bc^n driven thither acci- 
dentally by violent gales, and he served them as guide. 

At this juncture, Egypt had only been recently opened to 
Greek commerce, — Psammetichus having been the first king 
who partially relaxed the jealous exclusion of ships from the en- 
trance of the Nile, enforced by all his predecessors ; and the in- 
citement of so profitable a traffic emboldened some Ionian traders 
to make the direct voyage from Kr^te to the mouth of that river. 
It was in the prosecution of one of these voyages, and in connec- 
tion with the foundation of Kyr§nS (to be recounted in a future 
chapter), that we are made acquainted with the memorable ad- 
venture of the Samian merchant Kdlsaus. While bound for 
Egypt, he had been driven out of his course by contrary winds, 
and had found shelter on an uninhabited islet called Platea, off 
the coast of Libya, — the spot where the emigrants intendcki for 
KyrSn^ first established themselves, not long afterwards. From 
hence he again started to proceed to Egypt, but again without 

illerodotiv, 151. 
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SQCcess ; violent and oontinnous east winds drove him ocmtinoaUj 
to the westward, until he at length passed the Pillars of H^raklds, 
and foond himself, under the providential guidance of the gods,^ 
an unexpected visitor among the Phenidans and Iberians of Tar- 
tlesus. What the cargo was which he was transporting to Egypt, . 
we are not told ; but it sold in this yet virgin market for the most 
ezortntant pnces : he and his crew (says Herodotus )3 <' realised 
a profit larger than ever fell to the lot of any known Greek ex- 
cept Sostratus the ^Sginetan, with whom no one else can com- 
pete.*^ The magnitude of their profits may be gathered from the 
votive offering which they erected on their return, in the sacred 
precinct of Herd at Samos, in gratitude for the protection of that 
goddess during their voyage, — a large bronze vase, ornamented 
with projecting grifl^' heads, and supported by three bronae 
kneeling figures of colossal stature : it cost six talents, and rep^ 
resented the tithe of their gains. The aggr^;ate of sixty talents3 
(about sixteen thousand pounds, speaking roughly), corresponding 
to this tithe, was a sum which not many even of the rich men of 
Athens in h&r richest time, could boast of possessing. 

To the lucky accident of this enormous vase and the inscrip- 
tion doubtless attached to it, which Herodotus saw in the Hdrason 
at Samos, and to the impression which such miraoubus enrich- 

* Herodot ir, 152. Qeiy vofiiry xP^^f^^^^* 

• Herodot. iv, 152. Td 61 ifiinpiov toOto (TartSssns) Jv dx^parop rovrw 
rdr xPff^^' "^^' Affovog I ya oyr ef (Aroi. bmaw fityiara S^ 'EAA^vwy vavrup^ 
rfiv ^fUl^ Arpiiceuc ISfitv, kx. ^opriov iiup&ifoav, fura yt Xuarparov ^t6v 
AaoddftapTOc, Aiytv^Tfjv * rvvr^ ydp oiic oia re kpUjcu aXkov, 

Allusions to the prodigious wealth of Tartans in Anakreon, Fragm. 8, 
ed. Bergk ; Stephan. Bjz. TapTTfaaoc ; Eustath. ad Dion js. Peri$gdt 332, 
Tapnjaabc, ^ koI 6 ^Avaxpiiav i^tjl navevSiufwva ; Himerins i^. Fhotimn, 
Ck>d. 943, p. 599, — TapTtfaaoif piop, *A.ftaX&eiac xiptiCt vdv 6aov eMatfioviac 

' These talents cannot have been Attic talents; for the Attic talent first 
arose from the debasement of the Athenian money-standard bj Solon, which 
did not occor until a generation after the voyage of Kdlasos. Thej maj 
have been either Euboic or Mg^JMan talents ; probably the former, seeing 
tiiat the case belongs to the island of Samos. Sixtj Enboic talents would be 
•bout equivalent to the sum stated in tha test For the proporticn of the 
vnious Greek monetary scales, see above, voL ii, part 2, ch. iv, p 425, and 
ch. zii p. 227 in the present volume. 
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meat made upon his iaiagiiiation, — we are indebted for oui 
knowledge of the precise period at which the secret of Pheniciab 
commerce at TartSssus first became known to the Greeks. The 
voyage of K61eus opened to the Greeks of that day a new world 
hardly less important — regard being had to their previous aggre- 
gate of knowledge — than the discovery oi America to the. Eu- 
ropeans of the last half of the fifteenth century. But Kolseus 
did little more than make known the existence of this distant and 
lucrative region : he cannot be said to have shown the way to it : 
nor do we find, in spite of the foundation of Kyr§n^ and Barka, 
which made the Greeks so mudi more familiar with the coast of 
Libya than they had been before, that the route by which he had 
been carried against his own will was ever deliberately pursued 
by Greek traders. 

Probably the Carthaginians, altogether unscrupulous in pro- 
ceedings against commercial rivals,^ would have aggravated its 
natural maritime difficulties by false information and hostile pro- 
ceedings. The simple report of such gains, however, was well 
calculated to act as a stimulus iM other enterprising* navigators ; 
and the Phokeans, during the course of the next halfaeentury, 
pushing their exploring voyages both along the Adriatic and 
along the Tyrriienian coast, and founding Massalia in the year 
600 B. c at length reached the Pillars of Herakl^ and Tart^ 
BUS along the eastern coast of Spain. These men were the most 
adventurous mariners^ that Greece had yet produced, creating a 
jealous uneasiness even among their Ionian neighbors :3 their 
voyages were made, not with round and bulky merchant4hips, 
calculated <Mily for the maximum of cargo, but with armed pen- 
tekonters, — and they were thus enabled to defy the privateers of 
the Tyrrhenian cities on the Mediterranean, which had long de- 
tared the Greek trader fixun any habitual traffic near the strait 



1 Strabo, xvii, p. 808 ; Aristot Bfirab. Atuc c 84-132. 

' Herodot i, 163. 01 Si ^uxaiiec oifToi vavrtXiyat fuucp^i itpHroi 'EAX^- 
vuv kxptf^fovTOf Kol rdv ^kdpiijv koI H/v Tvpctjvifjv kcU r^ *lQfipifiv koX rbv 
TapTifffabv olroi elffiv ol KaraSei^avTec ' ivevri^Xovro dh oif urpoyyilXfOt 
ptfvaiv, dAAd KevrrfKovripouriv^^^iht expressions are remarkable. 

' Herodot i, 164-165, gives an example of the jealousy of the Chians i» 
respect to the islands called CB&ossn. 
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of Meesina.! There can be little doubt that the progress of the 
Phdkseans was very slow, and the foandation of Massalia (Mar- 
seilles), one of the most remote of all Greek colonies, maj for a 
time have absorbed their attention : moreover, thej had to pick 
np information as they went on, and the voyage was one of dis- 
covery in the strict sense of the word. The time at which 
they reached TartSssns may seemingly be placed between 570- 
560 B. a They made themselves so acceptable to Arganthdnias, 
— king of Tartans, or at least king of part of that region, — 
that he urged them to relinquish their city of Phdkaea and estab- 
lish themselves in his territory, <^ering to them any site which 
they chose to occupy. * Though they declined this tempting 
offer, yet he still continued anxious to aid them against dangers 
at home, and gave them a large donation of money, — whereby 
they were enabled at a critical moment to complete their fortifi- 
cations. Arganthdnius died shortly afterwards, having lived, we 
are told, to the extr|K)rdinary age <^ one hundred and twenty years, 
of which he had reigned eighty. The Phdkaoans had pn^mUy 
reason to repent of their refusal, since in no very long time their 
town was taken by the Persians, half their citizens became ex- 
iles, and were obliged to ticek a precarious abode in Corsica, in 
place of the advantageous settlement which old Arganthdnius 
had offered to them in Tartessus.^ 

By such steps did the Qreeks gradually track out the lines of 
Phenician commerce in the Mediterranean, and acccmipHsh that 
vast improvement in their geographical knowledge,^*- tlie circum- 
navigation of what Eratosthenes and Strabo termed *<oar sea," 
as distinguished from the external ocean.3 Little practical ad- 
vantage, however, was derived from the discovery, which was 
only made during the last years of Ionian independence. The 
Ionian cities became subjects of Persia, and Ph6k»a especially, 
was crippled and half-depopulated in the struggle. Had the 
period of Ionian enterprise been prolonged, we should probably 
have heard of other Greek settlements in Iberia and Tartteus, 
over and above Emporia and Bhodus, formed by the Massalioti 

' Ephonu, Fragm. 52, ed. Marx ; Strabo, ti, p. S67. 

' Heiodot. i, 165. 

' 'H Kod* ^fi&c ^uXaaaa (Strabo) ; r^ade tvc ^a^Mmjc (Herod, iv, 41 ) 
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between the Pyrenees and the Ebro, — as well as of ineroasing 
Grecian traffic with those regions. The misfinrtunes ci Phdluea 
and the other Ionic towns saved the Phenidans of TkurtSssns from 
Grecian interference and competition, snch as that which their 
fellow-countrymen in Sicily had been experiencing for a century 
and a half. 

But though the Ephesian Artemis, the divine protectress of 
Phdkean emigration, was thus prevented from becoming conse 
crated in Tart§ssus along with the Tynan H^rakl^ an impulse 
not the less powerful was given to the imaginations of philoso- 
phers like Thal^ and poets like Stesichorus, — whose lives cover 
the interval between the supernatural transport of Kdlasus on the 
wings of the wind, and the persevering, well-planned explora- 
tion which emanated from Phdksea. While, on the one hand, 
the T3rrian H6rakl^ with his venerated temple at Gad^ fur- 
nished a new locality and details for mythes respecting the Gre- 
cian Herakl^ — on the other hand, intelligent Greeks learned 
for the first time that the waters surrounding their islands and 
the Peloponnesus formed part of a sea circumscribed by assign- 
able boundaries ; continuous navigation of the Phokaeans round 
the coasts, first of the Adriatic, next of the gulf of Lyons to the 
Pillars of HSrakl^ and Tarttous, first brought to light this im- 
portant fact. The hearers of Archilochus, Simonides of Amorgus, 
and Kallinus, living before or contemporary with the voyage of 
Kolaeus, had known no sea-limit either north of Korkyra or west of 
Sicily : those of Anakreon and Hippdnax, a century afterwards, 
found the Euxine, the Palus Maeotis, the Adriatic, the western 
Mediterranean, and the Libyan Syrtes, all so far surveyed as to 
present to the mind a definite conception, and to admit of being 
visibly represented by Anaximander on a map. However familiar 
such knowledge has now become to us, at the time now under 
discussion it was a prodigious advance. The Pillars of Hera- 
kl^ especially, remained deeply fixed in the Greek mind, as a 
terAinus of human adventure and aspiration : of the ocean be- 
yond, men were for the most part content to remain ignorant. 

It has already been stated, that the Phenicians, as coast ex- 
plorers, were even more enterprising than the Ph6kaeans ; but 
their jealous commercial spirit induced them to conceal tteir 
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trad^, — to give infonnation designedly ftlse,) respectii^ dangers 
and difficahies, *- and even to drown anj commercial rivala 
when they could do so with safety .9 One remarkable Phenician 
achievement, however, cdntemporuy with the period of PhdksBan 
exploration, must not be passed over. It was somewhere about 
600 B. a that they circumnavigated Africa ; starting from the Bed 
sea, by direction of the Egyptian king Nekds, son of Psammet- 
ichus, — going round the ci^ of Good Hope to GadSs, — and 
from thence returning to the Nile. 

It i^pears that Nekos, anxious to procure a water communica- 
tion between the Red sea and the Mediterranean, began digging 
a canal from the former to the Nile, but desisted from the un- 
dertaking after having made considerable progress. In prosecu- 
&i<m of the same object, he despcUched these Phenidans on an 
experimental voyage round Libya, which was successfully ac- 
complished, though in a time not less than three years; for 
during each siutumo, the mariners landed and remained on shore 
a sufficient time to sow their seed and raise a crop of com* 
They reached Egypt again, through the strait of Gibraltar, in 
the course of the third year, and recounted a tale, — " which 
(says Herodotus) others may believe if they choose, but I cannot 
believe," — that, in sailing round Libya, they had the sun on their 
right hand, t. e. to the north.3 

The reality of this circumnavigation was confirmed to Herod- 
otus by various Carthaginian informants,^ and he himself fully 

* The geographer Ptolemj, with genaine scientific zeal, complains bitterly 
of the reserve and fraads common with the old traders, respecting the ooon- 
tries which they visited (Ptolem. Geogr. i, 11). 

* Strabo, iii, pp. 175-176 ; xvii, p. 802. 

' Herodot iv, 42. Koi iXeyw^ kfiol fihv oh mffrtt^ &2.hp <Je djj re^, (5f Trcpt- 
nXciovTec tt^ At$vjjVf rbv ijiXiov iaxov If rd defia. 

* Herodot. CWJro fthf ainif kyvQo^if Tonpurov •(«.«. ^ Ai^vtj iyvufr&ff 
iovffa irepififivToc') furU 6hy Kapxn^ovtoi elaiv ol Xiyovrec. These Cartha- 
ginians, to whom Herodotus here allndes, told him Uiat labjra was circnmnar- 
igable; bat it does not seem that they knew of any other actual circnmnavi- 
gation except that of the Phenicians sent by Nekos ; otherwise, Herodotus 
would have made some allusion to it, instead of proceeding, as he does 
immediately, to tell the story of the Persian Satasp6s, who tried and failed. 

The testimony of the Carthaginians is so far ralnable, as it dediunes theii 
persuasion of the trath of the statement made by those Phenicims. 
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believes it Tliere seems good reason for sharing in his bdie( 
though several able critics reject the tale as incredible. The 
Phenidans were expert and daring masters of coast navigation, 
and in going ronnd Africa thej had no occasion ever to lose 
sight of land : we may presume that their vessels were amply 
stored, so that they could tale their own time, and lie by in bad 
weather ; we may also take for granted that the reward conse- 
quent upon success was considerable. For any other mariners 
then existing, indeed, the undertaking might have been too hard, 
but it was not so for them, and that was the reason why Nekos 
chose them. To such reasons, which show the story to present 
no intrinsic incredibility (that, indeed, is hardly alleged even by 
Mannert and others who disbelieve it), we may add one other, 
which goes far to prove it positively true. They stated that, in 
the course of their circuit, they had the sun on their right hand 
(t. e. to the northward); and this phenomaion, observable accord- 
ing to the season even when they were within the tropics, could 
not fail to force itself on their attention as constant, aAer they 
had reached the southern temperate zone. But Herodotus at 
once pronounces this part of the story to be incredible, and so it 
would probably appear to every Grec^i, Phenidan, or Egyptian, 
not only of the age of Nek6s, but even of the time of Herodotus, 
who heard it ; since none of them possessed either actual experi- 
ence of the phenomenon of a southern latitude, or a sufficiently 
correct theory of the relation between sun and earth, to under- 
stand the varying direction of the shadows ; and few men would 
consent to set aside the received ideas with reference to the solar 
motions, from pure confidence in the veracity of these Phenician 
narrators. Now that under such circumstances the latter should 
invent the tale, is highly improbable ; and if they were not in- 
Some critics hare construed the words, in which Herodotas alludes to the 
Carthftginians as his informants, as if what they told him was the story of the 
froitleto attempt made by Satasp^ Bat diis is eridentlj not the meaning 
of the historian : he brings forward the opinion of the Carthaginians as con- 
firmatory of the statement made by the Phenicians employed by Nckds. 

' Diodoms (iii, 40) talks correct language about the direction of the 
shadows southward of the tropic of Cancer (compare Fliny, H. N. ^i, 29), 
—one mark of the extension Of geographical and astronomical obserrations 
daring the four intenrening centuries between him and Herodotus. 
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>giitor8, they miut hare ezperienced the phencnnenoii daring the 
■oathem portion of their transit 

Some critics disbelieye this drcumnayigation, from supposing 
that if so remarkable an adbievement had really taken place 
once, it must hare been repeated, and practical application mast 
have been made of it But though such a suspicion is not 
unnatural, with those who recollect how great a revolution was 
operated when the passage was rediscovered during the fifteenth 
century, — yet the reasoning will not be found applicable to the 
sixth century before the Christian era. 

Pure scientific curiosity, in that age, counted for nothing : the 
motive of Nekds for directing this enterprise was the same as 
that which had prompted him to dig his canal, — in order that he 
might procure the best communici^on between the Mediterranean 
and the Bed sea. But, as it has been with the north-west pas- 
sage in our time, so it was with the circumnavigation of Africa 
in his, — the proof of its practicability at the same time showed 
that it was not available for purposes of traffic or communication, 
looking to the resources then at the conmiand of navigators, — 
a £Bxi, however, which could not be known until the experiment 
was made. To pass from the Mediterranean to the Red sea by 
means of the Nile still continued to be the easiest way ; either by 
aid of the land-journey, which in the times of the Ptolemies was 
usually made from Koptos on the Nile to BerenikS on the Bed 
sea, — or by means of the canal of Nek6s, which Darius after- 
wards finished, though it seems to have been neglected during 
the Persian rule in Egypt, and was subsequently repaired and 
put to seryice under the Ptolemies. Without any doubt the sue 
eessful Phenician mariners underwent both severe hardship and 
great real perils, besides those still greater supposed perils, the 
apprehension of which so constantly unnerved the minds even of 
experienced and resolute men in the unknown ocean. Such was 
the force of these terrors and difficulties, to which there was no 
known termination, upon 4he mind <^ the Achsemenid Sataspes 
(upon whom the circumnavigation of Africa was imposed as a 
penalty " worse than death " by Xerxes, in commutation of a 
capital sentence), that he returned without having finished the 
circuit, though by so doing he forfeited his life. He affirmed 
that he had sailed *< until his \essel stuck fast, and could move 
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an nofiurther," — a persuasion not nnoommon in ancient times, 
and even down to ColtimbuSy that there was a point, beyond 
which the ocean, — either from mad, sands, shaUows, fogs, or acca- 
mulations of sea-weed, — was no longer navigable.) 

* Skylax, after following the line of coast from the Mediterranean outside 
of the strait of Gibraltar, and then sonth-westward along Africa as far as th6 
island of Kemfi, goes on to say, that ^ beyond Kemd the sea is no lotiger 
naTigable tnm shallows, and mnd, and searweed:" Tijc Sk Kipmfc vnom 
tH iKinetva obntri kart irXi^rd did fipaxvrtfTa ^aXdrrtfc koI iri^Xdv xal ^vcof. 
*E<rr2 di- rd ^«of r^f dox/iVC Td irAdroc «ai dvui^ev Afd, &(rre Kcvrelv (Sky 
lax, c. 109). Nearchas, on undertaking his voyage down the Indus, and ftom 
thence into the Persian golf, is not certain whether the external sea will be 
found navigable — tl dif nXuroc ye tariv 6 ravrg ^jtovtoc (Nearchi Periplu5, 
p. 2 : compare p. 40, ap. Geogr. Minor, vol. i, ed. Hudson). Pytheas d» 
scribed the neighborhood of Thuld as a sort of chaos — a medley of earth, 
sea, and air, in which you could neither walk nor sail : oi/Te 77 ic<n^' aim^v 
^mjpxev otre "daXturaa ovtc u^Pf dAAd avyKpifid rt ix ToxfTiJv rrXevfiovi i9a- 
Xaaai(fihtKdc,h 9 ^rjal r^ yvv Koi ryv •BaXaoaav aktptla^ai not rd oi'^- 
trovra, koX tovtov (if &v dea/adv elvat tuv iXuv^ firjTe iropevrbv foire irXwrdv 
hvapxovra' rd fikv ovv r^) irXeifiovi hitcb^ alrbc (Pytheas) iupoKivai, roAAa 
6h Xiyetv i^ Axoffc (Strabo, ii, p. 104). Again, the priests of Memphis told 
Herodotus that their conquering hero Sesostris had equipped a fleet in the 
Arabian gulf, and made a voyage into the Erythrssan sea, subjugating people 
everywhere, " until he came to a sea no longer navigable from shallows," — 
oifKeri nXoTTiu ind ppax^tJV (Herod, ii, 109). Plato represents the sea 
without the Pillars of Hdrakl6s as impenetrable and unfit for navigation, in 
consequence of Uie large admixture of earth, mud, or v^etable covering, 
which had arisen in it from the disruption of the great island or continent 
Adantis (Timssus, p. 25 ; and Kritias, p. 108) ; which passages are well il- 
lustrated by the Scholiast, who seems to have read geographical descriptions 
of the character of this outer sea : tovto koI ol tov^ ixeiv^ rSirovc laropovv- 
rec ^eyovfftv, «f nuvra revayodtf rdv kxel elvcu x^P^^ ' fivayoc dh hrrlv tX{>c 
TIC, hrim^MCovToc Maro^ oi iroAAot), Koi fiortunjc hri^vofiivfjc tovt^ See 
silso Plutarch's fancy of the dense, earthy, and viscous Kronian sea (some 
days to the westward of Britain), in which a ship could with difficulty ad- 
vance, and only by means of severe pulling with the oars (Plutarch, De 
Facie in Orbe Lunie, c 26, p. 941). So again in the two geographical pro- 
ductions in verse by Rufus Festus Avienus (Hudson, Gtogr. Minor, vol. iv, 
Descriptio Orbis Teme, v, 57, and Ora Marklma, v, 406-415) : in the first 
of these two, the density of the water of the western ocean is ascribed to its 
being saturated with salt, — in the second, we have shallows, laige quantities 
of sea-weed, and wild beasts swimming about, which the Carthaginian Him 
ilco affirmed himself to have seen : — ^ 

** Plerumqne porro tenue tenditur salum, 
Ut vix arenas subjacentes ocr ulat; 
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Now we learn from hence thai the enter{»i8ey eren by those 
who believed the narratiye of Nekds's captains, was r^^arded as 

Exsaperat aatem gnrgitem faciu freqaens 
Atqne impeditnr ostns ex uligine : 
Yif Td ftraram pelagos omne intematet, 
Matusqoe terror ex feris habitat freta. 
HaBC olim Himilco Poenas Ooeano toper 
Special semet et probasse rettoUt : 
Hnc DOS, ab imis Paniooram anoalibiu 
Prolata longo tempore, edidimos tibL" 

Compare also t» 115-180 of the same poem, where the author again qnotea 
from a Toyage of Himilco, who had been four months in the ocean ontsiie 
of the Pillars of Hercnles : — 

** Sic nalla late flabra propeOont ratem, 

Sic segnis hnmor ssqnoris pigri stapet 

Ac^idt ct illad, plarimam inter goigites 

Extare facom, et stBpe yiignlti vice 

Betinere poppim," etc 
The dead calm, mod, and shallows of the external ocean are touched npok 
by Aristot Meteorolog. ii, 1, 14, and seem to hare been a farorite subject of 
declamation with the rhetors of the Augustan age. See Seneca, Soasoriar. 

Even the companions and contemporaries of Colnmbns, when navigation 
had made sach comparative progress, still retained mnch of these fears re- 
specting the dangers and difficolties of the unknown ocean : **Le tableau 
exag^r^ (observes A. von Humboldt, Examen Critique de THistoire de la 
G^ographie, t iii, p. 95) que la ruse des Ph^ciens avait trac^ des difficult^ 
qu*oppo8aient k la navigation au delk des Colounes d'Hercule, do Cem^, et 
de rile Sacr^e (lem^), le fucus, le limon, le manque de fond, et le calme per- 
p^tuel de la mer, ressemble d*une maniire frappante aux r^ts anim^ des 
premiers compagnons de Colothb." 

Columbus was the first man who traversed the sea of Sargasso, or area of 
the Atlantic ocean south of die Azores, where it is covered bj an immense 
mass of sea-weed for a space six or seven times as large as France: the 
alarm of his crew at this unexpected spectacle was considerable. The sea- 
weed is sometimes so thicklj accumulated, that it requires a considerable 
wind to impel the vessel through it The remarks and comparisons of M. von 
Humboldt, in reference to ancient and modem navigation, are highly inter- 
esting. (Examen, ut sup. pp. 69, 88, 91, etc.) 

J. M. Greener (Dissertat de Navigationibqs extra Columnas Hercolis, sects. 
6 and 7) has a good defence of the story told by Herodotus. Major Rennell 
also adopts the same view, and shows by many arguments how much easier 
the drcumnavigation was from the East than from the West (Geograph. Sys- 
tem of Herodotus, p. 680) ) compare Ukert, Ctoograph. der Griechen and 
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at ooce desperate and unprofitable ; bat doabtless many peracm 
ticoied it as a mere ^ Phenician lie, ''i (to use an expression pr^* 

Romer, ^ol. i, p. 61 ; Mannert, Qeog. d. G. and Bomer, toI. i, pp. 19-S6. 
GoMdlSn (Rocherches sur U G^ogr. des Anc. i, p. 149) and Mannert both 
rgect the story an not worthy of belief: Heerea defends it (Ideen Qber den 
Verkehr der Alien Welt, i, 8, pp. 86-95). 

Agatharchides, in the second century B. a, prenoaaces the eastern coast 
of Africa, sonthward of the Bed tea, to be as yet nnexamined : he treats it 
as a matter of certainty, however, that the sea to the soath-westward is con- 
tinoons with the Western ocean (De Rubro Man, Geog. Minores, ed. Ends. 
T,i,p. 11). 

* Strabo, iii, p. 170. Sataspte (the nnsnccessfol Persian drcaionaTigator 
of Libya, mentioned jost above) had violated the daughter of another Per- 
sian nobleman, Zopyms son of Megabyzos, and Xerxds had given orders 
that he should be cmdfied for this act ; his mother begged him off by sug- 
gesting that he should be condemned to something " worse than deaths" — the 
circumnavigation of Libya (Herod, iv, 43). Two things are to be remarked 
in respect to his voyage: 1. He took with him a ship and seamen from 
Egypt ; we are not told that they were Phenician : probably no other mari- 
ners than Phenicians were competent to such a voyage, — and even if the 
orew of 8atasp^ had been Phenicians, he could not offer rewards for success 
equal to those at the disposal of Nek6s. 2. He began his enterprise from the 
strait of Gibraltar instead of from the Red sea ; now it seems that the cur- 
rent between Madagascar and die eastern coast of Africa sets very strongly 
towards the cape of Good Hope, so that while it greatly assists the southerly 
voyage, on the other hand, it makes return by die same way very difficult 
(See Humboldt, Examen Critique de THistoire de la G^graphie, t i, p. 
843.) Strabo, however, affirms that all those who had tried to circumnavigate 
Africa, both froM the Red sea and from die strait of Gibraltar, had been 
forced to return without success (i, p. 32), so that most people believed that 
there was a continuous isthmus which rendered it impracticable to g6 by sea 
from the one point to the other : he is himself, however, persuaded that the 
Adantic is <rO/ipov( on both sides of Africa, and therefore that circumnavigadon 
is possible. He as well as Poseidonius (ii, pp. 98-100) disbelieved the tale of 
the Phenicians sent by Nekds. He must have derived his complete convic- 
tion, that Libya might be circumnavigated, from geographical dieory, which 
led him to contract the dimensions of that continent southward, — inasmuch 
as the thing in his belief never had been done, though often attempted. 
Mannert (Geog. d. G. und Rdm. i, p. 24) erroneously says that Strabo and 
others founded their belief on the narrative of Herodotus. 

It is Wordi while remarking that Strabo cannot have read the story in He 
rodotus with much attention, since he mentions Darius as the king who sent 
the Phenicians round Africa, not Kekds ; nor does he take notice of the re- 
markable statement of these navigators respecting the position of the sun. 
There were doubdess many apociyphal narratives current inliis time re 
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• 
v^ial in ancient times). The drcumnavigation of Libya js 

said to have been one of the prqjects conceived bj Alexander 
the Greatji and we may readily believe that if he had lived longer, 
it would have been confided to Nearehus, or some other officer 
of the like competence : nor can there be any reason why it 
should not have succeeded, especially since it would have been 
undertaken from the eastward, to the great profit of geograph* 
ical knowledge among the ancients, but with little advantage 
to their commerce. There i& then adequate reason for admitting 
that these Phenicians rounded the cape of Good Hope from the 
East about 600 b. c, more than two thousand years earlier than 
Yasco de Grama did the same thing from the West : though the 
discovery was in the first instance of no avail, either for com- 
merce or for geographical science. 

Besides the maritime range of Tyrci, and Sidon, their trade by 
land in the interior of Asia was of great value and importance. 
They were the speculative merchants who directed the march of 
the caravans laden with Assyrian and Egyptian products acrosa 
the deserts which separated them from inner Asia,^ — an opera- 
tion which presented hardly less difficulties, considering the 
Arabian depredators whom they were obliged to conciliate and 
even to employ as carriers, than the longest coast-voyage. They 
seem to have stood alone in antiquity in their willingness to brave, 
and their ability to surmount, the perils of a distant land-traffic ^ 
and their descendants at Carthage and Utica were not less active 
in pushing caravans far into the interior of Africa. 

^pecting attempts, snccessfal and nnsaccessful, to circamnayigate Africa, as 
we may see by the tale of Eadoxas (Strabo, ii, 98; Corael. Nep. ap. Flin 
H. N. ii, 67, who gives the story very differently ; and Pomp. Mela, iii, 9). 

* Arrian, Exp. Al. vii, 1, 2. 

'Herodot i, 1. ^oivixac -^ &waYtveovT€if ^oprta ^koavpia re xal AlyOfT' 

TICU 

' See the valaable chapter in Ileeren (Ueber den Verkehr der Alten Wdt 
i, 2, Abschn. 4, p. 96) about the land trade of the Phenicians. 

The twenty-seventh chapter of the prophet Ezekiol presents a striking 
pictore of the general commerce of Tyre. 

TOL. HI. 13 190C. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

ASSYRIANS. - BABYLON. 

Thb name of the AfeTrians, who fonned one wing of thn 
earlj system of intercourse and commerce, rests chieflj apon 
the greal cities of Nineveh and Bahylon. To the Assyrians of 
Nineveh (as has been already mentioned) is ascribed in early 
times a very extensive empire, covering much of Upper Asia, as 
well as Mesopotamia or the country between the Euphrates and 
the Tigris. Respecting this empire, — its commencement, its ex- 
tent, or even the mode in which it was put down, — nothing 
certain can be affirmed ; but it seems unquestionable that many 
great and flourishing cities, — and a population inferior in enter- 
prise, but not in industry, to the Phenicians, — were to be found 
on the Euphrates and Tigris, in times anterior to the first Olym- 
piad. Of these cities, Nineveh on the Tigris and Babylon or 
the Euphrates were the chief ;i the latter being in some sort of 
dependence, probably, on the sovereigns of Nineveh, yet gov- 
erned by kings or chiefs of its own, and comprehending an here- 
ditary order of priests named Chaldieans, masters of all the 
science and literature as well as of the religious ceremonies cur- 
rent among the people, and devoted, firmn very early times, to 
that habit of astronomical observaticm which their brilliaDt sky so 
much favored. 

The people called Assyrians or Syrians — for among the Greek 
authors no constant distinction is maintained between the two^ — 

* Herodot. i, 178. T^f Si *Aa<n*pi7}c ^^^ f^^v kov koI u}.?.a noXiafiara /ti" 
yaXa ^oXXd • rb Ai bvofiaarorarov xai l(yxvp6TaT0v\ <co? hr9a <r^t, 1% Nivop 
uvaararov yevofihijCt rd, ^cujOJfia KarearifKie, yv Bapv^Cw. 

The existence of these and several otlier great cities is an important iten 
to be taken in, in oar conception of the old Assyria : Opis on the Tigris, and 
Sittakd on one of die canals very near the Tigris, can be identified (Xenoph 
Anab. ii, 4, 13-25) : compare Diodor. ii, 11. 

■ Herodot. i, 72; iii, 90-91 ; vii, 63 ; Strabo, xvi, p. 736, also ii, p. 84^ i» 
which he takes exception to the distribation of the oUovfiivif (inhabited por 
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were distributed over the wide territory bounded on the east bj 
Mount Zagros and its north-westerlj continuation toward Mount 
Ararat, by which they were s^Mirated from the Medes, — and 
extending from thence westward and southward to the Euxine sea, 
the river Halys, the Mediterranean sea, and the Persian gulf, — 
thus covering the whole course of the Tigris and Euphrates 
south of Armenia, as well as Syria and Syria-Palaestine, and the 
territory eastward of the Halys called Kappadokia. But the 
Chaldsoan order of priests appear to have been peculiar to Bab- 
ylon and other towns in its territory, especially between that city 
and the Persian gulf. The vast, rich, and lofly temple of Belus 
in that city, served them at <Mice as a place of worship and an as- 
tronomical observatory ; and it was the paramount ascendency 
of this order which seems to have caused the Babylonian people 
generally to be spoken of as Chaldasans, — though some writers 
have supposed, without any good proof, a conquest of Assyrian 
Babylon by barbarians caJled Chaldseans from ihe mountains 
near the £axiiie.i 

tion of the globe) made by Eratoethen^, because it did not include in the 
sume compartment {a^ylc) Syria proper and Mesopotamia : he calls Ninns 
and Semiramis, Syrians. Herodotus considers the Armenians as colonists 
from the Phrygians (vii, 73). 

The Homeric names *Apiftotj 'Epefi^oi (the first in the Biad, ii, 783, the 
second in the Odyssey, iv, 84) coincide with the Oriental name of this race 
Aram ; it seems more ancient, in the Greek habits of speech, than Syrian» (see 
Strabo, xvi, p. 785). 

The Hesiodic Catalogue too, as well as St^chorus, recognized Arabus as 
the son of Hermfis, by Thronid, daughter of Bdius (Hesiod, Fragm. 29, ed. 
Marktscheffel *, Strabo, i, p. 43). 

* Heeren, in his account of the Babylonians (Ideen Qber den Verkehr der 
Alten Welt, part i, Abtheilung 2, p. 168), speaks of this conquest of Baby- 
lon by Chaldaan barbarians from the northern mountains as a certain fact, 
explaining the great derelopment of the Babylonian empire under Nabopo- 
lasar and Nebuchadnezzar from 630-580 B. o. ; it was, he thinks, the new 
Chaldflsan conquerors who thus extended their dominion over Judssa and 
Phenlcia. 

I agree with Volney (Chronologie des Babyloniens, ch. x, p. 215) in 
thinking this statement both unsupported and improbable. Mannert seems 
to suppose the Chaldsans of Arabian origin (Geogr. der Or. und Rom., part 
r, s. 2, ch. xii, p. 419). The passages of Strabo (xvi, p. 739) are more fa 
Torable to this opinion than to that of Heeren ; but we make out nothing 
distinct respecting the Chaldseans except that they were the priestly order 
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There were exaggerated statemente respecting the antiqaityoi 
their astronomical observations, which cannot be traced as of 
definite and recorded date higher than the era of Nabonassari 

among the Assyrians of Babylon, as they are expressly termed by Herodo- 
tus (if Tiiyovei ol XaT^daloty iovre^ Ipeec tovtw tqv ^eov (of Zeus Bdlm) 

(Herodot i, 181). 

The Chalybea and Chald«i of the northern mountains seem to be known 
only through Xenophon (Anab. iv, 3, 4 ; ▼, 5, 17 } Cyrop. iii, 2, 1) j they are 
rude barl^arians, and of their exploits or history no particulars reach ns. 

' The earliest Chaldssan astronomical obaervation, known to the astrono- 
mer Ptolemy, both precise and of ascertained date to a degree sufficient for 
scientific use, was a lunar eclipse of the 19th March 721 B. c^the 27th 
year of the era of Nabonassar (Ideler, Ueber die Astronomischen Bedbadi- 
tnngen der Alten, p. 19, Berlin, 1806). Had Ptolemy known any older ob- 
servations conforming to these conditions, he would not hare omitted to 
notice them : his own words in the Almagest testify how much he valued die 
knowledge and comparison of observations taken at distant intervals ( Alma- 
gest, 1>. 3, p. 62, ap. Ideler, L c. p. 1), and at the same time imply that he had 
none more ancient than die era of Nabonassar (Aim. ill, p. 77, ap. IdeL p. 
169). 

That the ChaldsBans had been, long before this period, in the habit of ob- 
serving the heavens, there is no reason to doubt ; and the exactness of thow 
observations cited by Ptolemy implies (according to the judgment of Ideler 
•6. p. 167) long previous practice. The period of two hundred and twenty- 
three Innadons, after which the moon reverts neariy to the same positions in 
reference to the apsides and nodes, and after which eclipses return nearly in 
the same order and magnitude, appears to have been discovered by the Chal- 
dssans (** Defectus ducentis viginti tribus mensibus redire in suos orbes certum 
est," Pliny, H. N. ii, 13), and they deduced from hence the mean daily mo- 
tions of die moon with a degree of accuracy which differs only by four 
seconds from modem lunar tables (Greminns, Isagoge in Arati Phsenomena, 
c 15 ; Ideler, /. c. pp. 153, 154, and in his Handbnch der Chronologic, vol i, 
Absch. li, p. 207). 

There seem to have been Chaldssan observadons, both made and recorded, 
of much greater antiquity than the era of Nabonassar ; though we cannot 
lay much stress on the date of 1903 years anterior to Alexander the Great, 
which is mentioned by Simpllcins (ad Aristot de CobIo, p. 123) as being the 
earliest period of the Chaldean observations sent from Babylon by Kallis- 
thends to Aristotle. Ideler thinks that the Chaldean observations anterior 
to the era of Nabonassar were useless to astronomers from the want of some 
fixed era, or definite cycle, to identify the date of each of them. The com- 
mon civil year of the Chaldeans had been from the beginning (like that of 
the Greeks) a lunar year, kept in a certain degree of harmony with the sun 
by cycles of lunar years and intercalation. Down to the era of Nabonassar, 
the calender was in confusion, and there was nothing to verify either the time 
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(747 B. 0.), as well as respecting tl^e extent of their acquired 
knowledge, so largel j ^blended with astrological fancies andoccnll 
inflaenoes of the heavenly bodies on human affairs. But howevei 
incomplete their knowledge maj appear when judged by the 
standard of after-times, there can be no doubt, that compared 
with any of their contemporaries of the sixth century^ b. c. — 
either Egyptians, Greeks, or Asiatics — they stood preeminent, 
and had much to teach, not only to Thal^ and Pythagoras, but 



of accession of the kings, or that of astronomical phenomena observed, ex- 
cept the days and months of this Innar year. In thd reign of Nabonassar, 
the astronomers at Babylon introduced (not into civil nse/bnt for their own 
porposes and records) the Egypdan solar year, — of three hnndred and sixty- 
five days, or twelve months of thirty days each, with five added days, begin- 
ning with the first of the month Thoth, the commencement of &e Egyptian 
year, — and they thas first obtained a continuous and accurate mode of mark- 
ing the date of events. It is not meant that the Chaldssans then for the first 
time obtained firom the Egyptians the knowledge of the solar year of throe 
hundred and sixty-five days, but that they then for the first thne adopted it in 
dieir notation of time for astronomical purposes, fixing the precise moment 
at which they began. Kor is there the least reason to suppose that the era 
of Nabonassar coincided with any political revolution or change of dynasty. 
Ideler discusses this point (pp. 146-173, and Handbuch der ChronoL pp. 
215-220). ■ SynceHns might correctly say — 'Aird Na^ovaaapov Toi>c ;tpwovf 
T^ tQv &aTpuv irapartjp^chjc "XjoXdaioi ifxpi^uaav (Chronogr. p. 207). 

We need not dwell upon the back reckonings of die Chaldjeans for pe- 
riods of 720,000, 490,000, 470,000 years, mentioned by Cicero, Diodorus, and 
Pliny (Cicero, De Divin. ii, 46; Diod. ii, 31; Pliny, R N. vii, 57), and 
seemingly pAsented by Berosus and others as the prefiuw of Babylonian 
history. 

It is to be noted that Ptolemy always cited the Chaldean observations as 
made hy*^the ChaMaane^^ never naming any individual ; though in all the 
other observations to which he alludes, he is very scrupulous in particularis- 
ing the name of the observer. Doubtless he found die Chaldsean observa- 
tions registered just in this manner; a point which illustrates what is said 
in the text respecting the collective character of their civilization, and the 
want of individual development or prominent genius. 

The superiority of the Chaldsean priests to die Egyptian, as astronomica 
observers, is shown by the fact that Ptolemy, though living at Alexandria, 
never mentions the latter as astronomers, add cites no Egyptian observations 
while he cites thirteen Chaldsoan observations in the years b. o. 721, 72(\ 
523, 502, 491, 383, 382, 245, 237, 229 : the first ten being observations of 
lunar eclipses ; the last three, of conjunctions of planets and fixed stars 
(Ideler, Handbuch der Chronologie, vol. i, Ab. 11, pp. 195-199). 
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even to later inquirers, suck as Eudoxns and Aristotle. Hie 
conception of the revolving celestial sphere, the gnomon^ and the 
division of the day into twelve part^, are affirmed by Herodotus^ 
to have been first taught to the Greeks by the Babylonians ; and 
the continuous observation of the heavens both by the Egyptian 
and Chaldaean priests, had determined with considerable exact- 
ness both the duration of the solar year and other longer periods 
of astronomical recurrence; thus impressing upon intelligent 
Greeks the imperfection of their own calendars, and furnishing 
them with a basis not only for enlarged observations of their own, 
but also for the discovery and application of those mathematical 
theories whereby astronomy first became a science. 

Nor was it only the astronomical acquisitions of the priestly 
caste which distinguished the early Babylonians. The social 
condition, the fertility of the country, the dense population, and 
the persevering industry of the inhabitants, were not less remark- 
able. Respecting Nineveh,^ once the greatest of the Assyrian 

> Herodot ii, 109. 

' The ancient Ninas or Nineveh was situated on the eastern bank of the 
Tigris, nearly opposite the modern town of Moosnl or Mosol. Herodotas (i, 
193) and Strabo (zvi, p. 737) both speak of it as 'being destroyed ; bat Ta- 
citas (Ann. xii, 13) and Ammian. HarcelL (xriii, 7) mentioa it as sobiisting. 
Its rains had been kmg remarked (see Therenot, Voyages, Ub. i, ch. xi, 
p. 176, and Niebahr, Reisen, voL ii, p. 360), bot have never been examined 
carefall J until recently by Rich, Ainsworth, and others : see Bitter, West- 
Asien, b. iU, Abtheil. iii, Abschn. i, s. 45, pp. 171-821. 

Rtdsias, according to Diodoms (ii, 3), placed Ninas or Nfheveh on the 
Euphrates, which we must presume to be an inadvertence, — probably of Di- 
odoms himself, for Ktdsias would be less likely than he to confound the Eu- 
phrates and the Tigris. Compare Wesseling ad Biodor. ii, 3, and Bihr ad 
Ktesifs Fragm. ii, Aasjr. p. 392. 

Mannert (Geographie der Gr. nnd Rom. part v, c U, pp. 439-448) dis- 
putes die identity of these ruins with the ancient city of Ninus or Nineveh, 
because, if this had been die fact, Xenophon and die Ten Thousand Greeks 
must have passed directly over them in the retreat along the eastern bank of 
the Tigris upward: and Xenophon, who particularly notices the deserted 
cities of Larissa and Mespila, says nodiing of the great ruin of diis once 
flourishing Assyrian capital. This argument once appeared to me so forci- 
ble, that I came to the same negative conclusion as Mannert, though his con- 
jectures, as to the real site of the city, never appeare4 to me satisfactory. 
But Rttter hat removed the difficulty, by showing that the ruins opposite 
Mosul exactly correspond to the situation of that deserted city which Xeno- 
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Cities, we have no good information, nor can we safely reason 
from the analogy of Babylon, inasmuch as the peculiarities of the 
latter were altogether determined by the Euphrates, while Nine- 
veh was seated considerably farther north, and on the east bank 
of the Tigris : but Herodotus gives us valuable particulars re- 
specting Babylon as an eye-witness, and we may judge by his ac- 
count respecting its condition after much suffering from the Per- 
sian conquest, what it had been a century earlier in the days d 
its full splendor. 

The neighborii^ territory receiving but little rain,i owed its 
fertility altogether to the annual overflowing of the Euphrates, on 
which the labor bestowed, for the purpose of limiting, regularising, 
and diffusing its supply of water, was stupendous. Embankments 
along the river, — artificial reservoirs in connection with it, to re- 
ceive an excessive increase, — new curvilinear channels, dug for 
the water in places where the stream was too straight and rapid, 

— broad and deep canab crossing the whole space betwe^i the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, and feeding numerous rivulets' or 
ditches which enabled the whole breadth of land to be irrigated, 

— all these toilsome applications were requisite to insure due 
moisture for the Babylonian soil ; but they were rewarded with 
an exuberance of produce, in the various descriptions of grain, 

phon calls Mespila: the difference of name in this ease is not of very great 
importance (Rttter, tU sup. p. 175). Consult also Forbiger, Handbnch der al- 
ien Geographie, sect 96, p. 612. 

The situation of Nineveh here pointed out is exactly what we should ex- 
pect in reference to the conquests of the Median kings : it lies in that part 
of Assyria bordering on Media, and in the course of the conquests which 
the king Eyaxar^ afterwards extended farther on to the Halys. (See Ap- 
pendix at the end of this chapter.) 

* Herodot i, 193. H yn tuw ^Kasvpiuv -Cerot iikv 6'kiyifi — while he speaks 
of rain falling at Thebes in Egypt as a prodigy, which never happened ex- 
cept just at the moment when ^e country was conquered by Cambysis, — oh 
yap 6^ hzToi T(i uvu tJ^c KlyvnTov rd trapanav (m, 10). I( is not unimpor* 
tant to notice this distinction between the liitle rain of Babylonia, and the no 
rain of Upper Egypt, — as a mark of measured assertion in the h isto ri a n 
from whom so much of our knowledge of Grecian history is derived. 

It chanced to rain hard during the four days which the traveller Niebuhr 
spent in going from the ruins of Babylon to Bagdad, at the end of Novem- 
ber 1763 (Reisen, vol. ii, p. 292). 

* Herodot i, 193 ; Xenophon, Anah. i, 7 15 ; ii, 4, 13-22. 
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foch as Herodotus hardly dares to particolarize. The oonntiy 
produced no trees except the date-palm, which was turned to ao- 
eount in many different ways, and from the fruit of which, hoth 
copious and of extraordinary size, wine as well as hread were 
inade.1 Moreover, Babylonia was still mcHre barren of stone than 
of wood, so that buildings as well as walls were constructed al- 
most entirely of brick, for wliich the earth was well adapted ; 
while a flow of mineral bitumen, fomid near the town and river 
of Is, higher up the Euphrates, served for cement. Such perse- 
vering and systematic labor, applied for the purpose of irriga- 
tion, excites our astonishment ; yet the description of what was 
done for defence is still more imposing. Babylon, traversed in 
the middle by the Euphrates, was surrounded by walls three 
kundred feet in height, seventy-five feet in thickness, and compos- 
ing a square of which each side was one hundred and twenty 
stadia (or nearly fifteen English miles) in length: around the 
outside of the walls was a broad and deep moat from whence the 
material for the bricks composing them had been excavated; 
while one hundred brazen gates served for ingress and egress. 
Besides, there was an interior wall less thick, but still very strong; 
and as a still farther obstruction to invaders from the north and 
north-east, another high and thick wall was buih at some miles 
from the dty, across much of the space between the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, — called the wall of Media, seemingly a little to 
the north of that point where the two rivers most nearly approach 
to each other, and joining the Tigris on its west bank. Of the 
houses many were three or four stories high, and the broad and 
atraight streets, unknown in a Greek town until the distribution 

^ Aboat the date-palms {<^oiviKec) in the ancient Babylonia, see Theo- 
pfarastns, Hist. Plant, ii, 6, 2-6 ; Xenoph. Cyrop. vii, 5, 12 ; Anab. ii, 3, 15 j 
Diodor. ii, 53 : there were some which bore no Trait, but which afforded good 
wood for hoase-purposcs and fomiture. 

Theophrastns gives the same general idea of the fertility and produce of 
the soil in Babylonia as Herodotus, though the two hundred-fold, and some- 
times three hundred-fold, which was stated to the latter as the produce of the 
land in grain, appears in his statement cut down to fifly-fold, or one hundred- 
fold (Hist. PUnt viii, 7, 4). 

Respecting the numerous useful purposes for which the date-palm waf 
made to serve (a Persian song enumerated three hundred and sixty), m« 
Btrabo, xiv, p. 742; Ammian. Marcell. xxiv, 8. 
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of the peir»eag bj Hippodamus, near the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, were well calculated to heighten the astonishment 
raised by the whole spectacle in a visitor like Herodotus. The 
royal palace, with its memorable terraces or hanging gardens, 
formed th« central and commanding edifice in one half of the 
city, — the temple of Belus in the other half. 

That celebrated temple, standing npon a basis of one square 
stadium, and inclosed in a precinct of two square stadia in di- 
mension, was composed of eight solid towers, built one above the 
other, and is alleged by Strabo to have been as much as a stadium 
or furlong high (the height is not specified by Herodotus) :^ it was 
full of costly decorations, and possessed an extensive landed 
property. Along the banks of the river, in its passage through 
the city, were built spacious quays, and a bridge on stone piles, 
for the placing of which — as Herodotus was told — Semiramis 
had caused the river Euphrates to be drained off mto the large 
side reservoir and lake constructed higher up its course.* 

> Herodot i, 178, Strabo, xiv, p. 738; Arrian, E. A. vii, 17, 7. Strabo 
does not say that it was a stadium in perpendicular height : we may suppose 
that the stadium represents the entire distance in upward march from the 
bottom to the top. He as well as Arrian say that Xerxds destroyed both 
the temple of B£lus and aU the other temples at Babylon {KO&tiXev, KaT&- 
VKa^ev/m, 16, 6; vii, 17, 4); he talks of the intention of Alexander to 
rebuild it, and of his directions giren to lerel new foundations, carrying 
away the loose earth and ruins. This cannot be reconciled with the narra- 
tive of Herodotus, nor with the statement of Pliny (vi, 30), nor do I believe 
it to be true. Xerxds plundered the temple of much of its wealth and 
ornaments, but that he knocked down the vast buHding and the other 
Babylonian temples, is incredible. Babylon always continued one of the 
chief dlies of the Persian empire. 

« What is stated in the text respecting Babylon, is taken almost entirely 
from Herodotus: I have given briefly the most prominent points in his 
interesting narrative (i, 178-193), which well deserves to be read at length. 

Herodotus is in fact our only original witness, speaking from his own 
observation and going into details, respecting the marvels of Babylon. 
Etdsias, if his work had remained, would have been another original witness ; 
but we have only a few extracts from him by Diodorus. Strabo seems not 
to have visited Babylon, nor can it be affirmed that Kleitarchus did so. 
Arrian had Aristobnlus to copy, and is valuable as far as he goes ; but he 
does not enter into mfmy particulars respecting the magnitude of the city or 
its appurtenances. Berosus also, if we possessed his book, would have been 
an eye-witoeas of the state of Babylon more than a centnrv and a half latar 
18* 
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Besides this great town of Babylon itself, there were throagfa 
oat the neighborhood, between the canals which united the Ea- 

than Herodotus, but the few fragments remaining are hardlj at all descriptiYe 
(see Berosi Fragm. pp. 64-67, ed. Richter). 

The magnitude of the works described bj Herodotos natorallj proTokea 
•ospicions of exaggcratioQ ; bat there are good grounds for trusting him, in 
m J judgment, on all points which fell ander his own Tision and meaai of 
Terification, as distingvished from past fSncts, on which he coald do no more 
than give what he heard. He had bestowed much attention on Assyrii^ and 
its phenomena, as is evident from the fact that he had written (or prepared to 
write, if the sasplcion be admissible that the work was never completed, — 
Fabricins, Biblioth. GrKc ii, 90, 5) a special Assyrian history, which has not 
reached as {"Aaffxrpioici XSyoiffL, i, 106-184). He is very precise in the 
measures of which he speaks ; thus having described the dimensions of the 
walls in " royal cubits," he goes on immediately to tell ns bow much that 
measure differs from an ordinary cubit He designedly suppresses a part 
of what he had heard respecting the produce of the Babylonian soil, fh>m 
the mere apprehension of not being belioved. 

To diese reasons for placing faith in Herodotos we may add another, not 
less deserving of attention. That which teems incredible in the construc- 
tions which he describes, arises simply from their enormous bulk, and the 
frightful quantity of haman labor which must have been employed to execute 
them. He does not tell us, like Berosos (Fragm. p. 66), that these wonder- 
ful fortifications were completed in fifteen dajs, — nor like Qumtos Cnrtius, 
that the length of one stadium was completed on eadi successive day of th» 
year (v, 1, 26). To bring to pass all that Herodotus has described, is a mere 
question of time, patienoe, number of laborers, and cost of maintaining them, 
— for the materiids were both dose at hand and inexhaustible. 

Now what would be the limit imposed upon the power and will of the old 
kings of Babylonia on these points ? We can hardly assign that limit with 
so much confidence as to venture to pronounce a statement of Herodotus 
incredible, when he tells us something which he has seen, or verified from 
eye-witnesses. The Pyramids and other works in Sgypt are quite sufficient 
to make us mbtrustAil of our own means of appredation ; and the great 
wall of China (extending for twelve hundred English miles along what was 
once the whole northern frontier of the Chinese empire, — from twenty to 
twenty-five feet high,— wide enough for six horses to run abreast, and 
furnished with a suitable number of gates and bastions) coniamt more material 
than aU the buMnffi of the Britiak empire pMt lo^Bt*cr, accorduig to Barrow's 
estimate (Transactions of the Royal AsUtic Sodety, vol i, p. 7, t. v^; and 
Ideler, Ueber die Zeitrechnnng der Chinesen, in the Abhandlungen of the 
Berlin Academy for 1837, ch. 3, p. 291). 

Ktdsias gave the circuit of the walls of Babylon as three hundred and 
sixty stadia; Kleitarchus, three hundred and sixty-five stadia; Quintal 
CurMqs, three hundred and dxiy-eight stadU; and Strabo, three hondred 
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phrates and the Tigris, many rich and populous TiUageSy while 
Borsippa and other considerable towns were situated lower down 

and eight j-five stadia; all different from Herodotus, who gives foar hundred 
and eighty stadia, a square of one hundred and twenty stadia each side. 
Qrosskurd (ad Strabon. xvi, p. 738), Letronne, and Heeren, all presume that 
die smaller number must be the truth, and that Herodotus must hare been 
misinformed ; and Grossknrd further urges, that Herodotus cannot hare mm 
the walls, inasmuch as he himself tells us that Darius caused them to be 
razed after the second siege and reconquest (Herodot iii, 159). But upon 
this we may observe: First, the expression (rd Tnx(K ffcptttXe) does not 
imply that the waU was so thoroughly and entirely razed by Darius as to 
leave no part standing, — stiU less, that the great and broad moat was in all 
its circuit filled up and levelled. This would have been a most laborious 
operation in reference to such high and bulky masses, and withal not neces- 
sary for the purpose of rendering the town defenceless ; for which purpose 
the destruction of certain portions of die wall b sufficient Next, Herodotus 
speaks distinctly of the walls and ditch as existing in his time, when he saw 
the place, which does not exclude the possibility that numerous breaches may 
have been designedly made in them, or mere openings left in the walls with- 
out any actual gates, for the purpose of obviating all idea of revolt But, 
however this latter fact may be, certain it is that the great walls were either 
continuous, or discontinuous only to die extent of these designed breaches, 
fdien Herodotus saw them. He describes the town and its phenomena in the 
preMKt ienm: xierat iv wtd'u^ luyaXf^ fUya&o^ iovca fiiroirov iKoarov 180 
aradujVt kovcvc Ttrpayuvov • oiroi atadioi r^f nepiMov t^ iroXioc ytvovrai 
awamnfTtc 480. Td fxhv vi>v fiiya^oc roaovrov kori rov ikoTeo^ rov Ba/9u- 
Aovtov. 'Ece/coo/^ro 61 uc Mkv u^Xo iroXiOfia rCw iifuic Idfuv * ra^pdc fihf 
wpuTufuv fiif&ta re Koi elpea Koi nXhi Maroc nipi^iei* fxrtH <5i, Telx<K 
nevT^KOvra ftiv vtix^t^v ficuriXijUtv ibv t6 eifxtCt fnfxK ^, diniKoaUtv nvxit^. 
•O 6k fiaaiXntoc i^X^ roH /urpiov korl fdjx^*^ fU^ov rpial 6aKrvMoiai (c 
178). Again (c 181), — Tovro fiiv <J^ rd relxoc ^opn^ iart' Irepov 61 
latadev relxoc nepi'&ei, ob tto^Av vi^ ^a^evearepov rov tripov reixovCf 
aretvorepov 6L Then he describes the temple of Zeus Bdlus, with its vast 
dimensions, — xal kg ifie tovto in idv^ 6vaaTa6i<av Kuvrif^ibv rerpdyuvov^^^ 
in the language of one who had himself gone up to the top of it AfVar 
having mentioned the striking present phenomena of the temple, he specifies 
a statue of solid gold, twelve cubits high, which the CHaldaBans told him had 
once been there, but which he did noC see, and he carefully marks the dis- 
tinction in his language, — vv 61 kv r^ refiivel rovrtp in rdv xpovov iKttvov 
teal dv6ptdc 6v66etca nifx^^^i XP^^^ aripeoc- ^Ey<^ fdv /itv oIk el6w * rd 6k 
Xiyenu iird XaX6aioVf ravra Xiyo (c 183). 

The argument, therefore, by which Qrosskurd justifies the rejection of the 
statement of Herodotus is not to be reconciled with the language of the 
historian: Herodotus certainly saw both the walls and the ditch. Ktfisiai 
law them too, and his statement of the circuit, as threeT hundred and sixty 
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on the Enplmies itself And the indastrj, agricoltDral as weD 
M manoBM^iirhig, of the collective population, was not less per- 
seyering than productive: their linen, cotton, and woollen /abrics, 
and their richly ornamented carpets, were celebrated throughout 
all the Eastern regi(»s. Their cotton was brought in part from 
islands in the Persian gulf, while the flocks of sheep tended b/ 
the Arabian nomads supplied them with wool finer even than that 
of liCI^tus or Tarentum. Besides the Chaldiean order of priests, 
there seem to have been among them certiun other tribes with 
peculiar hereditary customs : thus there were three tribes, prob- 
ably near the mouth of the river, who restricted then^elves to 
the eating of fish alone ; but we have no evidences of a military 
caste (like that in Egypt) nor any other hereditary professicm. 

stadia, ttandfl opposed to that of four hundred and eighty stadia, wfaidi appears 
in Herodotus. Bat the aathoritj of Herodotos is, in my jadgment, so mach 
superior to that of Kt^ias, that I accept the hunger fignre as mora worthy of 
credit than the smaller. Sixty English miles of drcnit is, doubtless, a won- 
der, bat forty-fire miles in eircnit is a wonder also: granting means and wiD 
to execute the lesser of these two, the Babylonian kings can hardly bt 
supposed inadequate to the greater. 

To me the height of these artificial mountains, called traUti appears erea 
mora astonishing than their length or breadth. Yet it is carious that on this 
point the two eye-witnesses, Herodotos and Ktdsias, both agree, with only the 
differance between royal cubits and common eubits. Herodotus states ^ 
height at two hundred royal cubits: Et^ias, at fifty fathoms, which are 
cqoal to two hundred common cubits (Diod. ii, 7),^rd 6k ifoct oc fth 
Knjffiac ^ffl, nevT^Kovra dpyviov, d>c 6k Iviot ruv veuTipov typaiffov, mPC^ 
nevT^KovTo, Olearius (ad Philostrotum Yit. ApoUon. Tyan. i, 25) shows 
plausible reason for belieying that the mora recent writers {vnnepoi) cat 
down the dimensions stated by Kt^as simply because they thought sudi a 
vast height incredible. The differance between the royal cnbit and the com- 
mon cubit, as Herodotus on this occasion informs us, was three digits in 
fiiTor of the former ; his two hundred royal cubits ara thus equal to three 
hundred and thirty-scTen feet eight inches : Kt^ias has not attended to the 
difference between royal cubits and common cnbits, and his estimate, thera- 
fbre, is lower than that of Herodotus by thirty-seven feet eight inches. 

On the whole, I cannot think that we are justified, either by the aathority 
of such counter-testimony as can be produced, or by the intrinsic wonder of 
the case, io rejecting the dimensions of the walls of Babykm as given by 
Herodotus. 

Quintus Curtins states that a laige proportion of die inclosed space was 
not occupied by dwellings, but sown tnd planted (▼, 1, 26 : compare Diodor. 
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In order to present any conception of what Aflsjna was, in the 
early days of Grecian history, and daring the two centuries pre- 
oeding the conquest oi Babylon by Cyrus in 536 b. c, we un> 
fortunately have no witness earlier than Herodotus, who did not 
see Babylon until near a century afler that event, — about 
seventy years afW its still more disastrous revolt and second 
subjugation by Darius, Babylonia had become one of the twenty 
satrapies of the Persian empire, and besides paying a larger reg- 
ular tribute than any of the other nineteen, supplied from its ex- 
uberant soil provision for the Great King and his countless host 
of attendants during one-third part of the year.i Yet it was 
then in a state of comparative degradation, having had its im- 
mense walls breadied by Darius, and having ailerwards under- 
gone the ill usage of Xerz^ who, since he stripped its temples, 
and especially the venerated temple of Belus, of some <^ their 
richest ornaments, would probably be still more reckless in his 
mode of dealing with the civil edifices.^ If in spite of such in- 
flictions, and in spite of that manifest evidence of poverty and 
suffering in the people which Herodotus expressly notices, it con- 
tinued to be what he describes, still counted as ahnost the chief 
city of the Persian empire, both in the time of the younger Cy- 
rus and in that of Alexander,^ — we may judge what it must 
once have been, without either foreign satrap or foreign tribute,^ 
under its Assyrian kings and Chaldsean priests, during the last 
of the two centuries which intervened between the era of Nabon- 
assar and the capture of the city by Cyrus the Great. Though 
several of the kings, during the first of these two centuries, had 
contributed much to the great works of Babylon, yet it was during 
the second century of the two, after the capture of Nineveh by 
the Medes, and under Nebuchadnezzar and Nitdkris, that the 
kings attidned the maximum of their powery and the city its 
greatest enlargement. It was Nebuchadnezzar who constructed 

* Herodot i, 196. 

' Arrian, Exp. Al. iii, 16, 6 ; vii, 17, 3 ; Quint Ciutiiu, iii, 3, 16. 

'-Xenoph. Anab. i, 4, 11 ; Airian, Exp. Al. iii, 16, 3. koI ufia tov no?Jfju}9 
rd idhtv ^ Ba/?vA^ koI rd lovca l^vero. 

^ See the statement of the large receipts of the latrap TritantfBdimes, 
and his immense establishment of horses and Indian dogs (Herodot i, 
19S). 
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Uie seaport TerMon, at the month of the Eaphrates, and who 
probably excavated the long ship canal of near four hundred 
miles, which joined it, — which was perhaps formed partly from a 
natural western branch of the Euphrates. i The brother of the poet 
Alkseus, — Antimenidas, who served in the Babylonian army, 
and distinguished himself by his personal yalor (600-580 b. c.)^ 
— would have seen it in its full ^ory :> he is the earliest Greek 
of whom we hear individually in connection with the Babylo- 
nians. It marks^ strikingly the contrast between the Persian 
kings and the Babylonian kings, on whose ruin they rose, that 
while the latter incurred immense expense to facilitate the com- 
munication between Babylon and the sea, the fbrmer artificially 
impeded the lower course of the Tigris, in order that their resi- 
dence at Susa might be out of the reach of assailants. 

That which strikes us most, and which must have struck the 
first Grecian visitors much more, both in Assyria and Egypt, is 
the unbounded command of naked hunum strength possessed by 
these early kings, and the effect of mere mass and indefatigable 
perseverance, unaided either by theory or by artifice, in the ac- 

* There is ft valuable examinatioii of the lower coarse of the Eaphrates, 
with the changes which it has nndergone, in Rltter, West- Alien, b. iil Ab- 
theil iii, Abschnitt i, sect 29, pp. 45-49, and the passage from Abydenos in 
the latter page. 

For the distance between TerSdon or Diriddds, at the month of the Eu- 
phrates (which remained separate from that of the Tigris nntil the first 
century of the Christian era), to Babylon, see Strabo, ii, p. 80; xvi, p. 
739). 

It is important to keep in mind the warning given by Bitter, that none of 
the maps of the course of the river Euphrates, prepared previously to the 
publication of Colonel Chesney^s expedition in 1836, are to be trusted. That 
expedition gave the first complete and accurate survey of the course of the 
river, and led to the detection of many mistakes previously committed by 
Mannert, Reichard, and other able geographers and chartographers. To 
the immense mass of information contained in Ritter*s comprehensive and 
Uborious work, is to be added the farther merit, that he is always careful in 
pointing ont where the geographical data are insufficient and fall short of 
certainty. See West- Aden, B. iii, Abtheilung iii, Abschnitt i, sect 41, p 
959. 

' Strabo, xiii, p. 617, with the mutilated fragment of AUuens, which O 
Hiiller has so ingeniously corrected (Bhenisch. Museum, i, 4, p. 287). 

• Strabo, xvi, p. 740. 
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oomplishment of gigantic resoHs.! In Assyria, the results were 
in great part exaggerations of enterprises in themselves aseful to 
the people for irrigation and defence : religious worship was min- 
istered to in the like manner, as well as the personal fancies and 
pomp of their kings : while in Egypt the latter class predomi- 
nates more over the former. We scarcely trace in either of them 
the higher sentiment of art, which owes its first marked develop- 
ment to Grecian susceptibility and genins. But the human mind 
is in every stage of its progress, aznl most of all in its rude and 
unrefiecting period, strongly impressed by visible and tangible 
magnitude,vand awe-struck by tlie evidences of great power. To 
this feeling, for what exceeded the demands of practical conve- 
nience and security, the wonders both in Egypt and Assyria 
chiefly appealed ; while the execution of such colossal works de- 
monstrates habits of regular industry, a concentrated population 
under one government, and above all, an implicit submission to 
the regal and priestly sway, — contrasting forcibly with 4he small 
autonomous communities of Qreece and western Europe, where- 
in the will of the individual citizen was so much more energetic 
and nncontroUed. The acquisition of habits of regular industry^ 
so foreign to the natural temper of man, was brought about in 
Egypt and Assyria, in China and Hindostan, before it had ac- 
quired any footing in Europe ; but it was purchased either by 
prostrate obedience to a despotic rule, or by imprisonment within 
the chain of a consecrated institution of caste. Even during the 
Homeric period of Greece, these countries had attained a certain 
civilization in mass, without the acquisition of any high mental 
qualities or the development of any individual genius : the reli- 
gious and political sanction, sometimes combined and sometimes 
separate, determined for every one his mode of life, his creed, his 
duti^ and his place in society, without leaving any scope for the 
will or reason of the agent himself. Now the Phenidans and 
Carthaginians manifest a degree of individual impulse and energy 
which puts them greatly above this type of civilization, ^ou^ 
in their tastes, social feelings, and religion, they are still Asiatic 

• Diodor. (i, 31) states this point jostiy with regard to the ancient kings 
of Egypt— ^ofiiyaaa/coii^tfv/Mun-a did rdf woXvxeipia^ staraaKeva 
oarraCi ^^^^(vaTa r^f iavrQv dS^c KaraXtmlv iirofivijfiaru. 
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And even the Babjlonian community, though their fhildimi 
priests are the parallel of the Egyptian priests, with a less mcaa- 
are of ascendency, combine wiih their industrial aptitude and 
constancy of purpose something o[ that strenuous ferocity of 
character, which marks so many people o[ the Semitic race, — 
Jews, Phenicians, and Carthaginians. These Semitic people 
stand distinguished as well from the Egyptian life, — enslaved by 
childish caprices and antipathies, and by endless frivolities o£ 
ceremonial detail, — as from the flexible, many-sided, and self* 
organizing Greek ; not only capable of opening both for himself 
and for the human race the highest walks of intellect, and the 
fnll creative agency of art, but also gentler by far in his private 
sympathies and dealings than his contempimuries on the Euphra- 
tes, the Jordan, or the Nile, — for we are not of course to com- 
pare him with the exigencies of westeni Europe in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. 

Both in Babylonia and in Egypt, the vast monuments, em- 
bankments, and canals, executed by collective industry, appeared 
the more remarkable to an ancient traveller by contrast with the 
desert regions and predatory tribes immediately sorroonding 
them. West of the Euphrates, the sands of Arabia extended 
northward, with little interruption, to the latitude of the gulf of 
Issus; they even covered the greater part of Mesopotamia^^ or 
the country between the Euphrates and the Tigris, b^;inning a 
few days' journey northward of the wall called the wall of 
Media above mentioned, which — extending westward ^m the 
Tigris to one of the canals joining the Euphrates — had been 
erected to protect Babylon, against the incursion of the Medes.^ 

* See the description of tbli desert in Xenoph. Anab. i, 5, 1-8. 

• The Ten Thonaand Greeks passed from the outside to the inside of the 
wall of Media: it was one hundred feet high, twenty feet wide, and was re- 
ported to them as extending twenty parasangs or six handred stadia (= ser- 
entj miles) in length (Xenoph. Anab. ii, 4, 12). Eratosthenes called it 
rd lepupafudo^ dtareixifffia (Strabo, ii, p. 80) : it was seeminglj about twen- 
tj-flre miles north of Bagdad. 

There is some confusion about the wall of Media : fifannert (Geogr. der 
O. und R. T, 8, p. S80) and Forbiger also (Alte Georg. sect. 97, p. 616, DOt« 
M) appear to hare confounded Ae ditch dug hy special order of Artaxerxls 
to oppoM the march of the younger Cjrns, with the Nahar-Makha or hr^ 
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EftBtward of the Tigris again, along the range of Mount Zagros, 
bat at no great distance from the river, were found the Elymaei, 
Kossaei, Uxii, ParaetakSni, etc, — tribes which, to use the ex 
pression of Strabo,^ ^ as inhabiting a poor country, were under 
the necessity of living by the plunder of their neighbors." Such 
rude bands of depredators on the one side, and such wide tracts 
of sand on the two others, without vegetation or water, contrast- 
ed powerfully with the industry and productiveness of Babylonia. 
Babylon itself is to be considered, not as one continuous city, but 
as a city together with its surrounding district inclosed within 
immense walls, the height and thickness of which were in them- 
selves a sufficient defence, so that the place was assailable only 
at its gates. In case of need, it would serve as shelter for the 
persons and property of the village inhabitants in Babylonia ; 
and we shall see hereafter how usefhl under trpng circumstances 
such a resource was, when we come to review the invasions of 
Attica by the Peloponnesians, and the mischiefs occasioned by a 
temporary crowd pouring in from the country, so as to overcharge 
the intra^nural accommodations of Athens. Spadous as Baby- 
ion was, however, it is affirmed by Strabo that Ninus or Nineveh 
was considerably larger. 



APPENDIX. 

Since the first edition of these Tolnmes, the interesting work of Mr. Lay- 
ard, — ^Nineveh and its Remains,'* together with his illustrative Drawings, 
— ** The Monuments of Nineveh," — have been published. And through his 
unremitting valuable exertions in surmounting all the difficulties connected 
with excavations on the spot, the Brid^ih Museum has been enriched with a 
valuable collectbn of real Assjrrian sculptures and other monuments. A 

«l canal between the Tigris and the Euphrates : see Xenoph. Anab. i, 7, 
15. 

It is singular that Herodotus makes no mention of the wall of Media, 
tiiough his subject (i, 185) naturally conducts him to it: he seems to have 
sailed down the Euphrates to Babylon, and must, therefore, have seen it, if 
it had really extended to the Euphrates, as some authors hare imagined. 
Probably, however, it was not kept up with any care, even in his time, seeing 
that its original usefulness was at an end, after the whole of Asia, fh>m the 
Euxine to the Persian gulf, became subject to the P^sians. 

' Strabo, xvi, p. 744. 

VOL. in. 20oc. 
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muaber of liniUar relici of Aflsyriaa antiqiiity, obtained bj M. Botta aad 
others, have also been deposited in the moaeam of the Loavre at Paris. 

In respect to Assyrian irt, indeed to the history of art in general, a new 
w^rld has thus been opened, which promises to be fmitfnl of instmction 
especially when we consider .that the ground ont of which the recent acqni* 
•itions have been obtained, hat been yet most imperfectly examined, and 
may be expected to yield a much ampler harrest hereafter, assuming cii^ 
cnmstances tolerably favorable to investigation. The sculptures to which 
we are now introduced, with all their remarkable peculiarities of style ana 
idea, must undoubtedly date ftom the eighth or seventh centniy b. c^ a* 
the latest, — and may be much earlier. The style which they display 
forms a parallel and subject of comparison, though in many points ex- 
tremely different, to that of early Egypt, — at a time when the ideal com- 
binations of the Greeks were, as far as we know, embodied only in epic and 
lyric poetry. 

But in respect to early Assyrian history, we have yet to find out whether 
much new information can be safely deduced from these interesting monu- 
ments. The cuneiform inscriptions now brought to light are indeed very 
numerous: and if they can be deciphered, on rational and trustworthy 
principles, we can hardly fail to acquire more or less of positive knowledge 
respecting a period now plunged in total darkness. But from the monu- 
ments of art alone, it would be unsafe to draw historical inferences. For 
example, when we find sculptures representing a king taking a city by as- 
sault, or receiving captives brought to him, etc, we are not to conclude that 
this commemorates any real and positive conquest recently made by the As- 
syrians. Our knowledge of the subjects of Greek sculpture on temples is 
quite sufficient to make us disallow any such inference, unless there be some 
corroborative proof. Some means must first be discovered, of discriminat- 
ing historical from mythical subjects : a distinction which I here notice, the 
rather, because Mr. Layard shows occasional tendency to overlook It In hi 
interesting remarks and explanations : see, especially, vol ii, ch. vi, p. 409. 

From the rich and abundant discoveries made at Nimroud^ combined with 
those at Kouyuqjik and Ehorsabad, Mr. Layard is inclined to comprehend 
all these three within the circuit of ancient Nineveh ; admitting for that cir- 
cuit the prodigious space alleged by Diodorus out of Kt&iias, four hundred 
and eighty stadia or near sixt^ English miles. (See Nineveh and its Re- 
mains, vol. ii, ch. ii, pp. 242-253.) Mr. Layard considers that the northwest 
portion of Nimroud exhibits monuments more ancient, and at the same time 
better in style and execution, than the south-west portion, — or than Kouy- 
unjik and Khorsabad (vol. ii, ch. i, p. 204 ; ch. iii, p. 305). If this hypothe- 
sis, as to the ground covered by Nineveh, be correct, probably future exca- 
vations will confirm it — or, if incorrect, refhte it But I do not at all rejecf 
the supposition on the simple ground of excessive magnitude : on the con- 
trary, I should at once believe the statement, if it were reported by Herodo- 
tus after a visit to the spot, like the magnitude of Babylon. The testimony of 
Ktteiis is, indeed, veiy inferior in value to tiiat of Herodotus : yet it ought 
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hardly to bo oiitweig:hed by the supposed improbability of so threat a walled 
Rpace, when we consider how little we know where to set bounds to the pow- 
er of the Assyrian kings in respect to command of human labor for any 
process merely simple and toilsome, with materials both near and inexhaust- 
ible. Not to mention the great wall of China, we have only to look at the 
Picts Wall, and other walls built by the Romans in Britain, to satisfy our- 
Melves that a great length of fortification, under circumstances much less fi^ 
Torable than the position of the ancient Assyrian kings, is noway incredible 
in itself. Though the walls of Nineveh and Babylon were much larger than 
those of Paris as it now stands, yet when we compare the two not merely in 
size, but in respect of costliness, elaboration, and contrivance, the latter will 
be found to represent an infinitely greater amount of work* 

Larissa and Mespila, those deserted towns and walls which Xenophon saw 
in the retreat of the Ten Thousand (Anabas. iii, 4, 6-10), coincide in point 
of distance and situation with Nimroud and Kouyunjik, according to Bffr. 
Layard*s remark. Nor is his supposition improbable, that both of them were 
formed by the Medes out of the ruins of the conquered city of Nineveh. 
Neither of them singly seems at all adequate to the reputation of that an- 
cient city, or rather walled circuit According to the account of Herodotus, 
Phraortcs the second Median king had attacked Nineveh, but had been him- 
self slain in the attempt, and lost nearly Ml his army. It was partly to re- 
venge this dbgrace that Kyaxares, son of Phraortes assailed Nineveh ( He- 
rod, i, 102-103) : we may thus sec a special reason, in addition to his own 
Tfolence of temper (i, 73), why he destroyed the city after having taken it 
\Ntrov avaffrdrov yevofUv^Ci i| 178). It is easy to conceive that this vast 
walled space may have been broken up and converted into two Median 
towns, both on the Tigris. In the subsequent change from Median to Per- 
sian dominion, these towns also became depopulated, as far as the strange 
tales which Xenophon heard in his retreat can be trusted. The interposition 
of these two Median towns doubtless contributed, for the time, to put out of 
sight the traditions respecting the old Ninua which had before stood upon 
their site. But these traditions wero nerer extinct, and a new town bearing 
the old name of Ninus must have subsequently arisen on the spot This 
second Ninus is recognized by Tacitus, Ptolemy, and Ammianus, not only 
M existing, but as pretending to uninterrupted continuity of succession from 
the ancient **• caput Assyriss." 

Mr. Layard remarks on the £M;iUty with which edifices, such as those in 
Assyria, built of sinbumt bricks, parish when neglected, and onmble awav 
Into earth, leaving little or no trace. 
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CHAPTER XX 

EGYPTIANS. 

If, on one side, the Phenicians were separated lh>m the produo* 
dve Babylonia by the Arabian desert; on the other side, the 
western portion of the same desert divided them from the no less 
productive valley of the Nile. In those early times which pre- 
ceded the rise of Greek civilization^ their land trade embraced 
both regions, and they served as the sole agents of international 
traffic between the two. Conveniently as their towns were 
situated for maritime commerce with the Nile, Egyptian jealousy 
had excluded Phenidan vessels not less than those of the Greeks 
from the mouths of that river, until the reign of Psammetichus 
(G72-Gld B. c.) ; and thus even the merchants of Tyre could 
then reach Memphis only by means of caravans, employing as 
their instruments, as I have already observed, the Arabian tribes,^ 
alternately plunderers and carriers. Respecting Egypt, as respect- 
ing Assyria, since the works of Hekatasus are unfortunately lost, 
our earliest information is derived from Herodotus, who visited 
Egypt about two centuries after the reign of Psammedchus, 
when it formed part of one of the twenty Persian satrapies. The 
Egyptian mar\'els and peculiarities which he recounts, are more 
numerous, as well as more diversified, than the Assyrian, and 
had the vestiges been efiaced as completely in the former as 
in the latter, his narrative would probably have met with an 
equal degree of suspicion. But the hard stone^ combined with 
the dry climate of Upper Egypt (where a shower of rain counted 

" Strabo, xvi, pp. 766, 776, 778 ; Pliny, H. N. vi, 32. "Arabes, mimro dicta, 
ex innameris populis pars icqaa in commerciis ant latrociniis degunt : in 
nniveream genles ditissirn«, ut apnd qnas maxims opes Romanoram 
Farthoramqae snbsistant, — vendentibas qnffi a man ant sjlvis ca] iant, nihil 
invicem redimentibus.*' 

The latter part of this passage of Flinj presents an enunciation snfficicntlr 
distinct, thoifgh by implication only, of what has been called the marxmtit^ 
theory in political economy. 
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fts A prodigy), have given such permanence to the moaaments in 
the valley of the Nile, that enough has remained to bear out the 
father of Grecian history, and to show that, in describing what 
he professes to have seen, he is a guide perfectly trustworthy. 
For that which he heard, he appears only in the character of a 
reporter, and t>ften an incredulous reporter ; but though this dis- 
tinction between his hearsay and his ocular evidence is not only 
obvious, but of the most capital moment,^ — it has been too ofUai 
neglected by those who depreciate him as a witness. 

The mysterious river Nile, a god^ in the eyes of ancient 
Egyptians, and still preserving both its volume and its useful- 
ness undiminished amidst the general degradation of the country, 
reached the sea in the time of Herodotus by five natural mouths, 
besides two others artificially dug ; — the Pelusiac branch formed 
the eastern boundary of Egypt, the Eandpio branch — one hun- 
dred and seventy miles distant — the western ; while the Seben- 
nytic branch was a continuation of the straight line of the upper 
river : &om this latter branched off the Saitic and the Mendesiaa 
arms.3 Its overflowings are &r more fertilizing than those of 

^ To gire one example : Herodotus mentions an opinion given to him by 
the ypofifjutTtaTi^c (comptroller) of the property of Atbdnd at Sais, to the 
effect that the sources of the Nile were at an immeasnrable depth in the 
interior of the earth, between Sjtn^ and Elephantine, and that Psammeti- 
chos had vainly tried to sound them with a rope many thousand fathoms in 
length (H, 38). In mentioning this tale (perfectly deserving of being recounted 
at least, becanse it came from a person of considerable station in the coun- 
try), Herodotus expressly says : ** This comptroller seemed to me to bo only 
bantering, though he professed to know accurately," — o(/toc di kftoiye xai^etv 
k66K€€t fofuvof eUevai itrpeiciuc. Now Strabo (xvii, p. 819), in alluding to 
this story, introduces it just as if Herodotus had told It for a fact, — IIoAXd 
d* 'Hpodoroc re Kot 6XXoi fXuapoiftnvy olovj etc 

Many other instances might be cited, both from ancient and modem writers, 
of similar carelessness or injustice towards diis admirable anthor. 

• Oi Ipiec To^ NcOow, Herod, ii, 90. 

' The seven months of the Nile, so notorious in antiquity, are not con- 
formable to the modem geography of the country : see Mannert, Geogr. der 
"Gr. und Rom. x, 1, p. 539. 

The breadth of the base of the Delta, between Pelusium and Kan6pus, is 
overstated by Herodotus (ii, 6-9) at three thousand six hundred stadia; 
Diodoras (i, 34) and Strabo, at thirteen hundred stadia, which is near the 
trath, though the text of Sirabo in various passages is not uniform on this 
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the Eaphrates in Aflsjria, — ptirtlj from their more uniform recuri 
rence both in time and quantity, partly from the rich silt which it 
brings down and deposits, whereas the Euphrates served only aa 
a moisture. The patience of the Egyptians had excavated, in 
middle Egypt, the vast reservoir — partly, it seems, natural and 
preexisting — called the lake of Moeris: and in the Delta, a 
network of numerous canals ; yet on the whole the hand of man 
had been less tasked than in Babylonia ; whilst the soil annually 
enriched, yielded its abundant produce without either plough or 
spade to assist the seed cast in by the husbandman.^ That under 

matter, and requires correction. See Grosskard's note on Strabo, ii, p. 64 
(note 3, p. 101), and xvii, p. 186 (note 9, p. 332). Pliny gives the distance 
at one handred and seventy miles (H. N. v, 9). 

* Herod, i, 193. TlapayiveTai 6 alrof (in Babylonia) o^, Kor&vep k9 
Aij^rr^, a{fTo9 rov norafjutv dvafiaivovroc i^ rdf ipoipact i^XcL ;tepff< re koI 
laiXuviftoiei ipdoftevoc * i y^ Ba^vXuviif x^^ vaaa^ naruvtp ii Alywrriti^ 
MaraTerfiTiTfu k^ dutpvx^t etc 

Herodotus was informed that the canals in Egypt had been dog by the 
labor of that host of prisoners whom the Tictorioos Sesostris brought home 
from his conquests (ii, 108). The canals in Egypt served the purpose partiy 
of communication between the different cities, partly of a constant supply 
of water to those towns which were not immediately on the Kile: *'tluU 
vast river, so constantly at work,** (to use the language of Herodotus — imb 
Toaoirrov re worofiqv xai oirog ipyariKoHf ii, 11), spared the Egyptians all 
the toil of irrigation which th^ Assyrian cultivator underwent (ii, 14). 

Lower Egypt, as HerodotuA saw it, though a continued flat, was unfit 
either for horse or car, from the number of intersecting canals, — uvmiroc 
Koi &va/ia^evTo^ (ii, 108). But lower Egypt, as Yolney saw it, was among 
the countries in the world best suited to the action of cavalry, so that he pro- 
nounces the native population of the country to have no chance of contend, 
ing against the Mamelukes (Yolney, Travels in Egypt and Syria, vol i, ch. 
12, sect 2, p. 199). The country has reverted to the state in which it was 
{iTnratrlfai kcU dfta^evo/iivii rratra) before the canals were made, — one of the 
many striking illustrations of the difference between the Egypt which a 
modem traveller visits, and that which Herodotus and even Strabo saw, — 
6Xtjv nXurifv diupvyuv inl diupv^t Tfi/rr&eurCtv (Strabo, xvii, p. 788). 

Considering the eariy age of Herodotus, his remarks on the geol<^cal 
diaracter of Egypt as a deposit of the accumulated mud by the Nile, appear 
to me most remarkable (ii, 8-14). Having no fixed number of years included 
in his religious belief as measuring the post existence of the earth, he car- 
ries his mind back without difficulty to what may have been effected by this 
river in ten or twenty thousand years, or " in the whole space of time eli^Med 
before I was bom," (ii, 11.) 

About the lake of Moeris. see a note a little farther on. 
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these circumstances a dense and regolaiiy organized population 
should have been concentrated in fixed abodes along the valley 
occupied by this remarkable river, is no matter of wonder; the 
marked peculiarities of the locality seem to have brought about 
such a result, in the earliest periods to which human society can 
be traced. Along the five hundred and ^(ty miles of its undivided 
course from Sy^nS to Memphis, where for the most part the moun- 
tains leave only a comparatively narrow strip on each bank, as 
ivell as in the broad expanse between Memphis and the Mediter- 
ranean, there prevailed a peculiar form of theocratic civilization, 
from a date which even in the time of Herodotus was immemo- 
rially ancient But when we seek for some measure of this 
antiquity (earlier than the time when Greeks were first admitted 
into Egypt in the reign of Psammetichus), we find only the com- 
putations of the priests, reaching back for many thousand years, 
first, of government by immediate and present gods, next, of 
human kings. Such computations have been transmitted to us 
by Herodotus, Manetho, and Diodorus,^ — agreeing in their 
essential conception of the fore-time, with gods in the first part of 
the series, and men in the second, but differing materially in 
events, names, and epochs : probably, if we possessed lists from 
other Egyptian temples, besides those which Manetho drew up 
at Heliopolis, or which Herodotus learned at Memphis, we should 
find discrepancies from both these two. To compare these lists, 
and to reconcile them as far as they admit of being reconciled, is 
interesting, as enabling us to understand the Egyptian mind, 
but conducts to no trustworthy chronological results, and forms 
no part of the task of an historian of Greece. 

To the Greeks, Egypt was a closed world before the reign of 
Psammetichus, though after that time it gradually became an 
important part of their field both of observation and action. 
The astonishment which the country created in the mind of the 
earliest Grecian visitors may be learned even from the narrative 
of Herodotus, who doubtless knew it by report long before he 
went there. Both the physical and moral features of Egypt 
stood in strong contrast with Grecian experience: "not only 
(says Herodotus) does the climate differ from all other climates, 

' See note in Appendix to thin chanter. 
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and the river from all other riyers, bat Egjptiaa laws and < 
toms are opposed on almost all points to those of other men. "i 
The delta was at that time full of large and p^ulous citieSyS 
bailt on artificial elevations of ground, and seemingly not mudi 
inferior to Memphis itself, which was situated on the left bank of 
the Nile (opposite. to the site of the modem Cairo), a little 
higher up than the spot where the delta begins. From the time 
when the Greeks first became cognizant of Egypt, to the build- 
ing of Alexandria and the reign of the Ptdemies, Memphis was 
the first city in Egypt, but it seems not to have been always so, — 
there had been an earlier period when Thebes was the seat of 
Egyptian power, and upper Egypt of far more consequence than 
middle Egypt. Vicinity to the delta, which must always have 
contained the largest number of cities and the widest sur&ce <^ 
productive territory, probably enabled Memphis to usurp this 
honor from Thebes, and the predominance of lower Egypt was 
still farther confirmed when Psammetichus introduced Ionian and 
Karian troops as his auxiliaries in the government of the country. 
But the stupendous magnitude of the temples and palaces, the 
profusion of ornamental sculpture and painting, the immeasurable 
range of sculptures hewn in the rocks still remaining as attesta- 
tions of the grandeur of Thebes, — • not to mention Ombi, Edfu, 
and Elephantind, — show that upper Egypt was once the place to 
which the land-tax from the productive delta was paid, and where 
the kings and priests who employed it resided. It has been even 
ccmtended that Thebes itself was originally settled by emigrants 
firom still higher regions of the river, and the remains yet 

* Herodot ii, 35. klyvnriot &fta r^ ohpavifi r^i Kara tf^iac iovri irepoUj^ 
Kol T^ irorofup ^aiv &XXoiiiv irapexofuw^ if ol bXkni woTo/tot^ rd. KoXXd iravra 
ifiiraXtv Tolat &X^<n iv^pCncotoi ktrr^oavro jr&ea koX v6fiWf, 

* TbeokrituB (IdjU. zrii, 88) celebratet Ptolemy Philadelphus king of 
Egypt as mling over thirty-three thoasand three hundred and thirty-three 
cities : the manner in which he strings these figures into three hexameter 
verses is somewhat ingenious. The priests, in describing to Herodotus the 
unrivalled prosperity which they affirmed Egypt to have enjoyed under 
Amasis, the last king before the Persian conquest, said that there were Acn 
twenty thousand cities in the country (ii, 177). Diodorus tells us that 
eighteen thousand different cities and considerable Tillages were r^:isteted 
in the Egyptian dvaypat^ (i> 31) for the ancient times, but that thirty 
thousand were numbered under the Ptolemies. 
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found along the Nile in Nubia are analogous, both in style and 
in grandeur, to those in Thebais.^ What is remaiiiable is, that 
both the one and the other are strikingly distinguished from the 
Pyramids, which alone remain to illustrate the site of the an- 
cient Memphis. There are no pyramids either in upper Egypt 
or in Nubia ; but on the Nile, abore Nubia, near the 'Ethiopian 
Mero^, pyramids in great number, though of inferior dimensions, 
are again found. From whence, or in what manner, Egyptian 
institutions first took their rise, we have no means ci determin- 
ing : but there seems little to bear out the supposition of Heeren,^ 



* Respecting the monuments of ancient Egyptian art, see the sommary of 
O. Mflller, Arch&ologie der Knnst, sects. 215-233, and a still better account 
and appreciation of them in Carl Schnaase, Geschichte der Bildenden Ktinste 
bej den Alten, Dusseldorf, 1843, vol. i, book ii, chs. 1 and 2. 

In regard to the credibility and value of Egyptian history anterior to 
Psammetichos, there are many excellent remarks by Mr. Kenrick, in the 
preface to his work, ** The Egypt of Herodotus," (the second book of He- 
rodotus, with notes.) About the recent discoveries derived from the hiero- 
glyphics, he says : *' We know that it was the custom of the Egyptian kings 
to inscribe the temples and obelisks which they raised with their own names 
or with distinguishing hieroglyphics ; but in no one instance do these names, 
as read by the modem decipherers of hieroglyphics on monuments said to 
have been raised by kings before Psammetichus, correspond with the names 
given by Herodotus." (Prefiwe, p. xliv.) He farther adds in a note, "A 
name which has been read phonetically Mena^ has been found at Thebes, and 
Mr. Wilkinson supposes it to be Mencs. It is remarkable, however, that the 
names which follow are not phonetically written, so that it is probable that 
this is not to be read Mcna. Besides, the cartouche, which immediately 
follows, is that of a king of the eighteenth dynasty ; so that, at all events, 
' a cannot have been engraved till many centuries after the supposed age of 
Menes ; and the occurrence of ^e name no more decides the question of 
historical existence than that of Cecrops in the Parian Chronicle." 

* Heeren, Idecn fiber den Verkehr der Alten Welt, part ii, 1, p. 403. The 
opinion given by Parthcy, however (De Philis InsuU, p. 100, Berlin, 1830), 
may perhaps be just: ** Antiquissim& seUte enndem populum, dicamus 
.£gy ptiacum, Niii ripas inde a Mero3 insult usque ad .Sgyptum inferiorem 
occup&sse, e monumentomm cong^entift apparet : posteriore tempore, tab- 
ulis et annalibus nostris longc superiore, alia stirps ^thiopica intepora terra 
usque^ad cataractam Syenensem obtinuit. Ex quA aetate certa rerum notitia 
ad nos pervenit, .^yptiorum et ^thiopum segregatio jam facta est Hero- 
dotus :jeteriqne scriptores Grseci populos acute discemunt" 

At this moment, Syto^ and its cataract mark the boundary of two peopto 
VOL. III. 14 
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and other eminent aothony that they were transmitted down the 
Nile hj EUiiopian colonists from Mero§. Herodotus certainly 
oonoeired Egyptians and Ethiopians (who in his time jointly 
^MCQpied the border island of Elephantine, which he had himself 
▼isited) as completely distinct from each other, in race and 
enstoms not lees than in language, — the latter being generally 
of the rudest habits, of great stature, and still greater physical 
strength, — the chief part of them subsisting on meat and milk, 
and blest with unusual longevity. He knew of Mero^ as the 
EthiofMan metropolis and a considerable city, fifty-two days' 
journey higher up the river than Elephantine but his informants 
had given him no idea of analogy between its institutions and 
those of Egypt ;i it was the migration (^ a large number of 
the Egyptian militaiy caste, during the reign of PsammetidiuB, 
into Ethiopia, which first communicated dvilLEcd customs, in his 
judgment, to these southern barbarians. If there be really any 
connection between the social phenomena of Egypt and those of 
Meroe, it seems more reasonaUe to treat the latter as derivative 
from the f<Hiner.9 

The population of Egypt was classified into certain castes or 
hereditary professions, of which the numb^ was not exactly de- 
fined, and is represented differ^tly by different authors. The 
priests stand clearly marked out, as the order richest, most pow- 

and two languages, — Egyptians and^rabic language to the north, Nabians 
and Berber language to the south. (Parthey, ibid,) 

' Compare Herodot ii, 30-32 ; iii, 19-25 ; Strabo, xvi, p. 818. Herodotna 
gives the description of their armor and appearance as part of the army of 
Xerx^ (Tii, 69) ; they painted tljeir bodies: compare Plin. H. N. xxxiii, 36. 
How little Ethiopia was visited in his time, may be gathered fit>m the tenor 
of his statements : according to Diodoms (i, 37), no Greeks visited it eorliot 
than the expedition of Ptolemy Fhiladelphos, — olruc u^eva fru r^ nepi roi^ 
T6rrovc tovtovc^ kqI 7ravr«Awc hnxivdwc Diodoms, however, is incorrect 
in saying that no Greek had ever gone as far southward as the frontier 
of Egypt: Herodotns certainly visited Elephantine, probably other Greeks 
also. 

The -statements respecting the theocratical state of Mero6 and its superior 
civilizadqp come fixMn Diodoms (iii, 2, 5, 7), Strabo (xvii, p. 822), and Pliny 
(H. N. vi, 29-33;, much later than Herodotus. Diodoms seems to have had 
no older informants before him, about Ethiopia, than Agatharchid^ and 
Aitcmiddrus, both in the second century b. c (Died, iii, 10.) 

' Wessellng ad Diodor. iii, 3. 
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erfbl, and most venerated, — distribated all over (he ooontrj, and 
possessing exclusively the means of readings and writing,^ l^ides 
a vast amount of narrative matter treasured up in the memory, 
the whole stock of medical and physical knowledge then attaina- 
ble, and those rudiments of geometry, or rather land-measuring, 
which were so often called into use in a country annually inun- 
dated. To each god, and to each temple, throughout Eg3rpt, 
lands and other properties belonged, whereby the ntimerous band 
of priests attached to him were maintained : it seems, too, that a 
farther portion of the lands of the kingdom was set apart for them 
in individual property, though on this point no certainty is attain- 
able. Their ascendency, both direct and indirect, over the minds 
of the people, was immense ; they prescribed that minute ritual 
under which the life of every Egyptian, not excepting the king 
himself,^ was passed,- and which was for themselves more full of 
harassing particularities than for any one else.3 Every day in 
the year belonged to some particular god, and the priests alone 
knew to which. There were different gods in every nome, 
though Lus and Osiris were common to all, — and the priests of 
each god constituted a society apart, more or less important, ac- 
cording to the comparative celebrity of the temple : the high 

* Herodot. ii, 37. QeocefSeec Sh frepiaauc iovrec fia2.iaTa n&vTuv iw^pCuruv, 
etc. He is astonished at the rctentiTeneos of Aeir memory ; some of them 
had more stories to tell than any one whom he had ever seen (ii, 77-109 ; 
Diodor. i, 73). 

The word priest conveys to a modem reader an idea very different from 
that of the Egyptian lepelg^ who were not a profession, but an order com- 
prising many occupations and professions, — Joseph us the Jew was in like 
manner an lepe^c i^orh ytifoc (cont Apion. c 3). 

' Diodoms (i, 70-73) gives an elaborate description of the monastic stdct- 
ness with which the daily daties of the Egyptian king were measured out by 
the priests: compare Plutarch, De Isid. et Osirid. p. 353, who refers to 
HckatSBUS (probably Hekatseus of Abd^ra) and Endoxus. The priests 
represented that Psammetichus was the first Egyptian king who broke 
through the prieetly canon limiting the royal allowance of wine : compare 
Strabo, xrii, p, 790. 

The Ethiopian kings at Merod are said to have been kept in the like pupil- 
lage by the priestly order, until a king named Ergamenfis, during the reign 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus in Egypt, emancipated himself and put the chief 
priests to death (Diodor. iii, 6). 

' Herodot u, 82-83. 
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priests oi* Hephssstos, whose digoUj was said to have been trans- 
mitted ^m father to son through a series of three hundred and 
forty-one generations^ (commemorated by the like number of 
colossal statues, which Herodotus himself saw), were second in 
importance only to the king. The property of each temple in- 
cluded troops of dependents and slaves, who were stamped with 
^ holy marks,*^ and who, must have been numerous in order to 
suffice for the large buildings and their constant visitors. 

Next in importance to the sacerdotal caste were the military 
caste or order, whose nadve name3 indicated that they stood on 
the left hand of the king, while the priests occupied the right. They 
were dassilied into Kalasiries and Hermotybii, who occupied 
lands in eighteen particular nomes or provinces, principally in 
lower Egypt The kalasiries had once amounted to one hundred 
and sixty thousand men, the hermotybii to two hundred and fifty 
thousand, when at the maximum of their populadon; but the 
highest point had long been past in the time (^ Herodotus. To 
each man of this soldier caste was assigned a portion of land 
equal to about six and a half English acres, free from any tax ; 
what measures were taken to keep the lots of land in suitable 
harmony with a fluctuating number of holders, we know not 
The statement of Herodotus relates to a time long past and gone, 
and describes what was believed, by the priests with whom he 
talked, to have been the primitive constitution of their country 
anterior to the Persian conquest : the like is still more true re- 
specting the statement of Diodorus.^ The latter says that the 
territory of Egypt was divided into three parts, — one part 
belonging to the king, another to the priests, and the remainder to 
the soldiers ;' his language seems to intimate that every nome 
was so divided, and even that the three portions were equal, though 
he does not expressly say so. The result of these statements, 
combined with the history of Joseph in the book of Greaesis, seems 
to be, that the lands of the priests and the soldiers were regarded 
as privileged pn^>erty and exempt from all burdens, while the 
remaining soil was considered as the property of the king, who, 

' Herodot ii, 143. ' Herodot ii» 1 13 ; frriynara Ipd, 

• Herodot ii, 30. « Herodot i, 165-166 -, Diodor. I, 73. 

• Diodor. i, 73. 
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howerer, received from it a fixed proportion, one-fiflh of the 
total produce, leaving the rest in the hands of the cultivators.^ 
We are told that Sethoe, priest of the god Phtha (or Hephaestos) 
at Memphis, and afterwards named king, oppressed the military 
caste and deprived them of their lands, in revenge for which thev 
withheld from him their aid when Egypt was invaded by Senna 
cherib, — and also that, in the reign of Psammetichus, a large 
number (two hundred and forty thousand) of these soldiers mi- 
grated into Ethiopia from a feeling of discontent, leaving their 
wives and children behind theuL^ It was Psammetichus who 
first introduced Ionian and Karian mercenaries into the country, 
and began innovations on the ancient Egyptian constitution ; so 
that the disafiection towards him, on the part of the native soldiers, 
no longer permitted to serve as exclusive guards to the king, is 
not difficult to explain. The kalasiries and hermotybii were 
interdicted from every description of art or trade. There can be 
little doubt that under the Persians their lands were made sub- 
ject to the tribute, and this may partly explain the frequent 
revolts which they maintained, with very considerable bravery, 
against the Persian kings. 

Herodotus enumerates five other races (so he calls them), or 
castes, besides priests and soldiers,^ — herdsmen, swineherds, 
tradesmen, interpreters, and pilots ; an enumeration which per- 
plexes us, inasmuch as it takes no account of the husbandmen, 
who must always have constituted the majority of the population. 
It is, perhaps, for this very reason that they are not comprised in 
the list, — not standing out specially mailed or congregated 
together, like the five above named, and therefore not seeming to . 
constitute a race apart The distribution of Diodorus, who spec- 
ifies (over and above priests and soldiers) husbandmen, herdsmen, 
and artificers, embraces much more completely the whole popula- 



' Besides this general rent or land-tax received by the Egyptian king^ 
there seenii also, to have been special crown-lands. Strabo mentions an 
island in the Nile (in the Thebaid) celebrated for the extraordinary excellence 
of its date-palms ; the whole of this island belonged to the kings, without 
any other proprietor : it yielded a large revenue, and passed into the hands 
of the Bom^ government in Strabo's time (xvii, p. 818). 

• Herodot ii, 30-141. • Herodot i?, 1C4 
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tkmJ It seems more the statement of a reflecting man, pushing 
out the principle of hereditary occupations to its consequences; 
(and the comments which the historian so abundantly interweaves 
with his narrative show that such was the character of the 
authorities which he followed) ; — while the list given bj Herod- 
otus comprises that which struck his observation. It seems that a 
certain proportion of the soil of the delta consisted of marsh land, 
including pieces of habitable ground, but impenetrable to an in- 
vading enemj, and favorable onlj to the growth of papyrus and 
other aquatic plants : other portions of the delta, as well as the 
upper valley, in parts where it widened to the eastward, were too 
wet for the culture of grain, though producing the richest herb- 
age, and eminently suitable to the race of Egyptian herdsmen, 
who thus divided the soil with the husbandmen.* Herdsmen 
generally were held reputable, but the race of swineherds were 
hated and despised, from the extreme antipathy of all other Egyp- 
tians to the pig, — which animal yet could not be altogether pro- 
scribed, because there were certain peculiar occasions on which 
it was imperative to offer him in sacrifice to Selen^ or Dionysus. 
Herodotus acquaints us that the swineherds were interdicted 
from all the temples, and that they always intermarried among 
themselves, other Egyptians disdaining such an aUiance, — a 
statement which indirectly intimates that there was no standing 
objection against intermarriage of the remaining castes with 
each other. The caste or race of interpreters began only with 
the reign of Psammetichus, from the admission of Greek settlers, 
then for the first time tolerated in the country. Though they 
. were half Greeks, the historian does not note them as of inferior 
account, except as compared with the two ascendant castes of 
soldiers and priests ; moreover, the creation of a new caste shows 
that there was no consecrated or unchangeable total number. 

• DIodor. i, 74. About the Egyptian castes generally, see Heeren, Ideen 
fiber den Verkehr der Alten Welt, part u, 2, pp. 572-59^. 

' See the citation from Moillet's Travels in Egypt, in Heeren, Ideen, p. 
690 ; also Volney's Travels, vol. i, eh. 6, p. 77. 

The expression of Herodotus — ol nepl r^v crreipofiivTjv Alyvirrov 
«^ceov(Tc — indicates that the portion of the soil osed as pasture was not 
inconsiderable. 

The inhabitants of the marsh land wore the inos* warlike part of tht 
population (Thucyd. i, 110). 
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Thoso wbom Herodotus denominates tradesmen (xatf^Xot) are 
doubtless identical with the artisans (reirlTcu) specified bj Diod' 
oms, — the town population generallj as distinguished from that 
of the country. During the three months of the year when 
Egypt was covered with water, festival days were numerous, — 
the people thronging by hundreds of thousands, in vast bai^ges, to 
one or other of the many holy places, combining worship and 
enjoyment^ In Egypt, weaving was a trade, whereas in Greece 
it was the domestic occupation of females ; and Herodotus treats 
it as one of those reversals of the order of nature which were seen 
only in Egypt,^ that the weaver stayed at home pljing his web 
while his wife went to market The process of embalming 
bodies was elaborate and universal, giving employment to a large 
special dass of men : the profusion of edifices, obelisks, sculpture 
and painting, all executed by native workmen, required a large 
body of trained sculptors,^ who in the mechanical branch of their 
business attained a high excellence. Most of the animals in 
Egypt were objects of religious reverence, and many of them 
were identified in the closest manner with particular gods. * The 
order of priests included a large number of hereditary feeders 

' Herodot. ii, 59-60. 

* Herodot ii, 85 ; SophokU (Edip. Colon. 3S3: where the passage cited by 
the Scholiast oat of Nympbodonis is a remarkable example of the habit of 
ingenious Greeks to represent all customs which thej thought worthy of 
notice, as having emanated from the design of some great sovereign : here 
Njmphodoms introduces Scsostris as the author of the custom in question, 
in order that the Egyptians might be rendered effeminate. 

' The process of embalming is minutely described (Herod, ii, S5-90) ; the 
word which he uses for it is the same as that for saUing meat and fish, — 
Topixtvaic : compare Strabo, xvi, p. 764. 

Perfect exactness of execution, mastery of the hardest stone, and nndevi- 
ating obedience to certain rules of proportion, are general characteristics of 
Egyptian sculpture. There are yet seen in their quarries obelisks not severed 
from the rock, but liaving three of their sides already adorned with hiero- 
glyphics ; so certain were they of cutting off the fourth side with predsion 
(Schnaase, Gesch. der Bild. Kiinste, i, p. 428). 

All the nomes of Egypt, however, wero not harmonious in their feelings 
respecting animals: particular animals were worshipped in some nomes 
which in other nomes were objects even of antipathy, especially the crocodile 
(Herod, ii, 69 ; Strabo, xvii, p. 817 : see particularly the fifteenth Satire oi 
Juvenal) 
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and tenders of these sacred animals.^ Among the sacerdotal 
order were also found the computers of genealogies, the infinitelj 
subdivided practitioners in the art of healing, etc^^ who enjoyed 
good reputation, and were sent for as surgeons to Cyrus and 
Darius. The Egyptian city population was thus exceedingly 
numerous, so that king Sethon, when called upon to resist an 
invasi^Hi without the aid of the military caste, might well be sup- 
posed to have formed an army out of *^ the tradesmen, the 
artisans, and the market-people i*^ and Alexandria, at the com- 
mencement of the dynasty of the Ptolemies, acquired its numer- 
ous and active inhabitants at the expense of Memphis and the 
ancient towns of lower Egypt. 

The mechanical obedience and fixed habits of the mass of the 
Egyptian population (not priests or soldiers) was a point which 
made much impression upon Grecian observers ; so that Solon is 
said to have introduced at Athens a custom prevalent in Egypt, 
whereby the nomarch or chief of each nome was required to in- 
vestigate every man's means of living, and to punish with death 
those who did not furnish evidence of some recognized occup&tion.^ 
It does not seem that the institution of caste in Egypt, though 
insuring unapproachable ascendency to the priests and much con- 
sideration to the soldiers, was attended with any such profound 
debasement to the rest as that which falls upon the lowest caste 
or sudras in India, — no such gulf between them as that between 
the twice-born and the once-bom in the religion of Brahma. Yet 
those stupendous works, which form the permanent memorials of 
the country, remain at the same time as proofs of the oppressive 
exactions of the kings, and of the reckless caprice with which 
the lives as well as the contributions of the people were lavished. 
One hundred and twenty thousand Egyptians were said to have 
perished in the digging of the canal, which king Nek6s began but 

» Herodot ii, 65-72 ; Diodor. i, 83-90 j Plutarch, Isid. et Osir. p. 580. 
Hasselqaist identified all the birds carved on the obelisk near Matarea 
(Heliopolis), (Travels in Egypt, p. 99.) 

• Herodot ii, 82-83; iii, 1, 129. It is one of the points of distinction 
between Egyptians and Babylonians, that the latter had no sargeons or 
larpoi: they brooght ont the nick into the market-place, to pit lit by the 
sympathy and advice of the passers-by (Herodot i, 197). 

• Herodot ii, 141. ♦ Herodot iii, 177. 
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£d not finish, between the Pelusian arm of the Nile and the Bed 
sea ;i while the constniction of the two great pyramids, attributed 
to the kings Cheops and ChephrSn, was described to Herodotua 
by the priests as a period of exhausting labor and extreme suffer- 
ing to the whole Egyptian people, — and yet the great Labyrinth,* 
said to have been built by the dodekarchs, appeared to him f 
more stupendous work than the Pyramids, so that the toil em 
ployed upon it cannot have been less destructive. The moving of 
such vast masses of stone as were seen in the ancient edifices 
both of upper and lower Egypt, with the imperfect mechanical 
resources then existing, must have tasked the efforts of the people 
yet more severely than the excavation of the half-finished cuial 
of Nekds. Indeed, the associations with which the Pyramids 
were connected, in the minds of those with whom Herodotus con- 
versed, were of the most odious character. Such vast works, 
Aristotle observes, are suitable to princes who desire to consume 
the strength and break the spirit of their people. With Greek 
despots, perhaps, such an intention may have been sometimes 
deliberately conceived ; but the Egyptian kings may be presumed 
to have followed chiefiy caprice, or love of pomp, — sometimes 

* Herodot ii, 158. Read the accoant of the foundation of Petenbarg by 
Peter the Great : " An milien de ces r^formes, grander et petites, qui faisaient 
les amosemens da czar, et de ia gnerre terrible qui Toccupoit contre Charles 
XII, il jeta les fohdemens de Timpbrtante ville et du port de P^tersboai^, 
en 1714, dans nn marais oil il n'y avail pas une cabane. Pierre travailla de 
ses mains k la premiere maison: rien ne le rebnta: des onvriers forent forc^ 
de vcnir sor ce bord de la mer Baltiqne, des fronti^res d*Astrachan, des 
bords de la Mer Noire et de la Mer Caspienne. II p^rit plus de cent mille 
hommes dans lesVayaox qa^il &llat &ire, et dans les fatigues et la disette 
qa*on essuya: mais enfin la rille existe.'* (Voltaire, Anecdotes sur Pierre le 
Grand, en (Euvres Completes, ed. Paris, 1825, torn. xxXi, p. 491.) 

* Herodot. ii, 124-129. rbv Xicjv rerpvfiivov ig rb laxarov Kaxoi). (Diodor 
1,63-64.) 

Ilfp^ Tuv TLvpofildciv (Diodoms observes) oidiv 6Xoc o^^^ napd role ^ci' 
pioLCf oiSh itapd. role avyypa^evatVf avfi^velToi. He then alludes to some 
of the discrepant stories about the date of the Pyramids, and the names of 
their constructors. This confession, of the complete want of trustworthy 
information respecting the most remarkable edifices of lower Egypt, forms a 
striking contrast with the statement which Diodorus had given (c. 44), that 
the priests possessed records, " continually handed down fh)m reign to reigo 
respecting four hundred and seventy Egyptian kings." 

TOL. m. U* no6b 
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views of a permanent benefit to be adiieved, — as in the canal 
of Nekos and the vast reservoir of MGeris,^ with its channel join- 
ing the river, — when thej thus expended the physical strength 
«nd even the lives of their subjects. 

Sanctity of animal life generally, venerati<xi for particular ani- 
mals in particular nomes, and abstinence on religious grounds 
from certain vegetables, were among the marked features of 
Egyptian life, and served preeminently to impress upon the 
country that air of singularity which foreigners like Herodotus 
remarked in it The two specially marked balls, called apis at 
Memphis, and mnevis at HeliopoUs, seem to have enjoyed a sort 
of national worship ^ the ib:e, the cat, and the dog were throu^- 
out most of the nomes venerated during life, embalmed like men 
after death, and if killed, avenged by the severest punishment of 
the offending party : but tl e veneration of the crocodile was 
confined to the neighborhood of Thebes and the lake of Moeris. 
Such veins of religious sentiment, which distinguished Egypt 
from Phenicia and Assyria, not less than from Greece, were ex- 
plained by the native priests after their manner to Herodotus, 
though he decHnes from pious scruples to communicate what was 
told to him.s They seem remnants continued from a very early 

* It appears that the lake of Mooris is, at least in great part, a natural 
reservoir, though improved by art for the purposes wanted, and connected 
with the river by an artificial canal, sloices, etc. (Kenrick ad Herodot 
ii, 149.) 

" The lake still exists, of diminished magnitnde, being abont sixty miles 
in circomference, bat the commonication with the Nile has ceased." Herodo- 
tus gives &e circumference as three thousand six hundred stadia,= between 
four hundred and four hundred and fifty miles. 

I incline to believe that there was more of the hand of man in it than Mr. 
Kenrick supposes, though doubtless the receptacle was naturaL 

* Herodot ii, 38-46, 65-72; iii, 27-30: Diodor. i, 83-90. 

It is surprising to find Pindar introducing into one of his odes a plain 
mention of the monstrous circumstances connected with the worship of the 
goat in the Mcndesian nome (Pindar, Fragm. Inc. 179, ed. Bergk). Pindar 
had also dwelt, in one of his Prosodia, upon the mythe of the gods having 
disguised themselves as animals, when oeeking to escape Typhon ; which was 
one of the tales told as an explanation of the consecration of animals in 
Egypt: see Pindar, Fragm. Inc. p. 61, ed. Beigk; Porphyr. de Abstinent 
iii, p. 251, ed. Rhoer. 

' Herodot ii, 65. Diodorus does not feel the same reluctance to mention 
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6tflge of Fetichism, — and the attempts of difibi^ent peMons, 
noticed in Diodonis and Plutarch, to aooount for their origin, 
partlj bj legends, partly bj theory, will give little eatiafiictioD to 
any one.i 

Though Thebes first, and Memphis afterwards, were undoubt- 
edly the principal cities of £gypt, yet if the dynasties of Mane- 
tho are at all trustworthy, even in their general outline, the 
Egyptian kings were not taken unifbrmly either from one or the 
other. Manetho enumerates on the wlu^e twenty-six different 
d)masties or families of kings, anterior to the conquest of the 
country by E^ambys^ — the Persian kings between Kambys^ 
and the revolt of the Egyptian Amyrteus, in 405 b. o. constitut- 
ing his twenty-seventh dynasty. Of these twenty-six dynas- 
ties, banning with the year 5702 b. o. , the first two are Thin- 
ites,-^the third and fourth, Memphites, — the fifth, from the 
island of Elephantine, — the sixth, seventh, and eighth, again 
Memphites, — the ninth and tenth, Herakleopolites, — the elev- 
enth, twelfth, and thirteenth, Diospolites or Thebans, — the f6ur- 
teenth, Choites, — the fifteenth and sixteeiUhy Hyksos, or 8he{>- 
herd kings, — the seventeenth, shef^erd kings, overthrown and 
succeeded by Diospolites, — the ei^teenth (b. o. 1655-1327, in 
which is included Rameses, the great Egyptian conqueror, identi- 
fied by many authors with Sesostris, 1411 b. o.)> nineteenth, and 
twentieth, Diospolites, —the twenty-first, Tanites, — the twenty- 
second, Bubastites, — the twenty-third, again Tanites, — the 
twenty-fourth, Sa'ites, — the twen^fifth, Ethiopians, begiiming 
with Sabakdn, whom Herodotus also mentions, — the twenty- 
sixth) Saites, including Psammetichus, Nekds, Apries or Uaphris, 
and Amasis or Amosis. We see by these lists, that, according to 
the manner in which Manetho construed the antiquities of his 
country, several other cities of Egypt, besides Thebes and Mem- 
phis, furnished kings to the whole territory ; but we cannot trace 
any correspondence between the nomes which furnished kings, 
and those which Herodotus mentions to have been exclusively 
occupied by the military caste. Many of the separate nomes 
were of considerable substantive importance, and had a marked 
local character each to itseU^ religious as well as political; though 

» Diodor. i, 86-87 ; PAntarch, De bid. et Osirid. p. 377, aeq. 
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the whole of Egypt, from El^hantin^ to Pelosium and Kaii6pii% 
b said to have always constituted one kingdom, from the earliest 
timea which the native priests could conceive. 

We are to consider this kingdom as engaged, long before the 
time when Greeks were admitted into it,i in a standing caravan- 
ommierce with Phenida, Palestine, Arabia, and Assyria. An- 
cient Egypt having neither vines nor olives, imported both wine 
and oil,^ while it also needed especially the frankincense and 
aromatic products peculiar to Arabia, for its elaborate religious 
ceremonies. Towards the last quarter of the eighth century b. c. 
(a little before the time when the dynasty of the Mermnads 
in Lydia was commencing in the person of Gygds), we trace 
events tending to alter the relation which previously subsisted 
between these countries, by continued aggressions on the part 
of the Assyrian monarchs of Nineveh, — Salmaneser and Sen- 
nacherib. The former having conquered and led into capdvity 
the ten tribes of Israel, also attacked the Phenidan t0¥m8 on the 
adjoining coast : Sidon, Pal»-Tyrus, and Akd yielded to him, but 
Tyre itself resisted, and having endured for five yeftrs the hard- 
ships of a blockade with partial obstruction of its continental aque- 
ducts, was enabled by means of its insular position to maintain 
independence. It was just at this period that the Grecian estab- 
lishments iu Sicily were forming, and I have already remarked 
that the pressure of tiie Assyrians upon Phenida, probably had 
some effect in determining that contraction of the Phenidan oc- 
cupations in Sicily, which really took place (b. c. 730-720). 
Respecting Sennacherib, we are informed by the Old Testament^ 
that he invaded Judsa, and by Herodotus (who calls him king 
of the Assyrians and Arabians), that he assailed the pious king 
Sethos in Egypt : in both cases his army experienced a miiacu- 
lous repulse and destruction. After this, the Assyrians of Nine* 

> On this early trade between Egypt, Phenida, and Palestine, anterior to 
any acquaintance with the Grreeks, see Josephos cent Apion. i, 12. 

' Herodotns notices the large importation of wine into Egypt in his day, 
from all Greece as well as from Phenicia, as well as the employment of the 
earthen ressels in which it was brought for the transport of water, in the 
jonmeys across the desert (iii, 6). • 

In later timea, Alexandria was supplied with wine chiefly from Laodikei^ 
in Syria, near the month of the Orontes (Strabo, zvi, p. 751). 
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Teh, either torn by intestine dissension, or shaken by the attacks • 
of the Medes, appear no longer active ; but about the year 630 
B. C^ the Assyrians or Chaidieans of Babylon manifest a formida- 
ble and increasing power. It is, moreover, during this century 
that the old routine of the Egyptian kings was broken through, 
and a new policy displayed towards foreigners by Psammetichus, 
— which, while it rendered Egypt more formidable to Judaea and 
Phenida, opened to Grecian ships and settlers the hitherto inac- 
cessible Nile. 

Herodotus draws a marked distinction between the history of 
Egypt before Psammetichus and the following period : the former 
he gives as the narration of the priests, without professing to 
guarantee it, — the latter he evidently believes to be well ascer- 
tained.1 And we find that, from Psammetichus downward, Hero- 
dotus and Manetho are in tolerable harmony, whereas even for 
the sovereigns occupying the last fifty years before Psammeti- 
chus, there are many and irreconcilable discrepancies between 
them ;3 but they both agree in stating that^Psammetichus reigned 
fifty-four years. So important an event as the first admission of 
the Greeks into Egypt, was made, by the informants of Herodo- 
tus, to turn upon two prophecies. After the death of Sethos, 
king and priest of Hephsestos, who left no son, Egypt became 
divided among twelve kings, of whom Psammetichus was one : 
it was under this dod^ardiy, according to Herodotus, that the 
marvellous labyrinth near the lake of Moeris was constructed. 
The twelve lived and reigned for some time in perfect harmony, 
but a prophecy had been made known to them, that the one who 
shotdd make libations in the temple of Hephaestos out of a brazen 
goblet would reign over all Egypt. Now it happened that one 
day, when they all appeared armed in that temple to <^er sacri- 
fice, the high priest brought out by mistake only eleven golden 
. goblets instead of twelve, and Psammetichus, left without a goblet, 
made use of his brass helmet as a substitute. Being thus con- 

' Herodotii, 147*1 54. dird irofi/tifTixov, — iravra xal rd hartpcv hnara* 
fit&a ^TpeKhif, 

' See these differences stated and considered in Boeckhf Manetho and die 
Handstem Periode, pp. 886-336, of which some account is given ij» th^ 
Appendix to this chapter. 
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sidered, though unintentionallj, to have fiilfilled the condition of 
the prophecy, by making libations in a braxen goblet, he became 
an object oi terror to his eleven colleagues, who united to de- 
spoil him of his dignity, and drove him into the inaccessible 
marshes. In this extremity, he sent to seek counsel firom the 
oracle of L§t6 at Butd, and received for answer an assurance, 
that ^ vengeance would come to him by the hands of brazen men 
showing themselves from the seaward." His faith was for the 
moment shaken by so startling a conception as that of brazen * 
men for his allies : but the prophetic veracity of the priest at 
Buto was speedily shown, when an astonished attendant came to 
acquaint him, in his lurking-place, that brazen men were ravaging 
the sea-coast of ,the delta. It was a body of Ionian and Efuian 
soldiers, who had landed for pillage, and the messenger who came 
to inform Fsammetichus had never before seen men in an entire 
suit of brazen armor. That prince, satisfied that these were the 
allies whom the oracle had marked out for him, ^immediately 
entered into negotiation with the lonians and Karians, enlisted 
them in his service, and by their aid in conjunction with his other 
partisans overpowered the other eleven kings, — thus ml[king 
himself the one ruler of Egypt.^ 

Such was the tale by which the original alliance of an Egyp- 
tian king with Grecian mercenaries, and the first introduction of 
Greeks into Egypt, was accounted for and dignified. Whitt fol- 
lowed is more authentic and more important Fsammetichus 
provided a settlement and lands for his new allies, on the Pelu- 
siac or eastern branch of the Nile, a litde below Bubastis. The 
lonians were planted on one side of the river, the Karians on 

* Herodot. ii, 149-152. This narratire of Herodotus, howerer little satis- 
ikctorj in an historical point of view, bears evident marks of being the 
genuine tal^ which he heard from the priests of Hcphiestos. Diodoms gives 
an account more historically plausible, but he could not well have had any 
positive authorities for that period, and he gives us seemingly the ideas oi 
Greek authors of the days of the Ptolemies. Psammetiehus (he tells us), as 
one of the twelve kings, ruled at SsCa and in the neighboring part of the 
delta: he opened a trade, previously unknown in Egypt, with Greeks and 
Phenicians, so profitable diat his eleven colleagues became jealous of his 
riches and combined to attack him. Ho raised an army of foreign merce- 
naries and defeated them (Diodor. i, 66-67> Polyienus given a different 
story about Psammetiehus and the Karian mercenaries (vii, 8). 
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Um Other; and the place was made to serve as a militaijpositioii, 
not 00I7 for the defence of the eastern border, but also for the 
sapport of the king hunself against malcontents at home : it was 
called the StratopSda, or the Camps.^ He took pains, moreorer, to 
facilitate the interooorse between them and the neighboring in-> 
habitants, hj causing a number of Egyptian children to be domi- 
ciled with them, in order to leam the Greek language; and hence 
sprung the interpreters ; who, in the time of Herodotus, consti- 
tuted a permanent hereditary caste (ht breed. 

Though the chief puri>08e of this first fiireign settlement in 
Egypt, between Pelusium and Bubastis, was to create an inde- 
pendent military force, and with it a fleet for the king, yet it was 
of coarse an openmg both for communication and traffic to all 
Greeks and to all Phenicians, such as had never before been 
available. And it was speedily followed by the throwing open of 
the Kanopic or westernmost branch of the river for the purposes 
of trade specially. According to a statement gf Strabo, it was in 
the reign of Psammetichus that the Milesians with a fleet of 
thirty ships made a descent on that part of the coast, first built 
a fort in the immediate neighborhood, and then presently founded 
the town of Naukratis, on the right bank of the Eimdpic Nile. 
There is much that is perplexing in this affirmation of Strabo ; 
but on the whole I am inclined to think that the establishment of 
the Greek factories and merchants at Naukratis may be consid- 
ered as dating in the reign of Psammetichns,^ — Naukratis being 

^ Herodot ii, 164. 

' Strabo, xvii, p. 801. Koi rb HtXjfaiuv relxoc* irXeifoavrec yilp M irafi- 
ft^Tixov TpioKovra vaualv MtXtfaioi xard Kva^dpff {oiroc H rov 
M^duv) Kareaxov etc rb ord/M rd BoXpirtvov • elr* iKpavtec treixKrov rb 
Xex^iv KTia/ia' X9^9 ^ itvavXeiHravTec elc rbv "Lainicbv vOfibVj icaro- 
vavftaxff<ravTec Ivopov, wSXtv itcrurav HaiKpariv ob ffoXd rrjc 'Lx^^lac 
^Ktp&ev, 

What is meant by the alliuion to Kyaxarfts, or to iDams, in this passage, 
I do not understand. We know nothing of any relations eitiber between 
Kyaxar^ and Psammetichns, or between Kyaxarte and the Milesians; 
moreover, if by Kord, Kva^dptf be meant in Iha time of Kyaxar^t^ as the trans- 
lators render it, we hare in immediate snccession iirl "fofifirrrixovy — Karti 
Kva^ofytf, with the same meaning, which is, to say the least of it, a rery 
awkward sentence. The words oiroc Si rQv Urjdov look not onlike a 
comment added by some early reader of Strabo, who conld not understand 
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a city of Egyptian origin, in wbich these foreigners were per 
mitted to tdce up their abode, — not a Greek colony, as Strabo 
would have us believe. The language of Herodotus seems rather 
to imply that it was king Amasis — between whom and the death 
of Psammetichus there intervened nearly half a century — who 
first allowed Greeks to settle at Naukratis; but on ccHuparing 
what the historian tells us respecting the courtezan Bhoddpis 
and the brother of Sappho the Poetess, it is evident that there 
must have been both Greek trade and Greek establishments in 
that town long before Amasb came to the throne. We may con- 
sider, then, that both the eastern and western mouths of the Nile 
became open to the Greeks in the days of Psammetichus ; the 
former as leading to the head-quarters of the mercenary Greek 
troops in Egyptian pay, — the latter for purposes of trade. 

While this event afforded to the Greeks a valuable enlarge- 
ment both of their traffic and of their field of observation, it 
seems to have occasioned an internal revolution in Egypt. The 
nome of Bubastis, in which the new military settlement of for- 
eigners was planted, is numbered among those occupied by the 
Egyptian military caste :^ whether their lands were in part taken 
away from them, we do not know ; but the mere introduction of 
such foreigners must have appeared an abomination, to the strong 
cooservative feeling <^ ancient Egypt And Psammetichus 

why KjaxarSd should be here mentioned, and who noted his difficulty in 
words which have snbseqaendj found their way into the text Then again, 
Tnana belongs to the period between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars ; 
at least we know no other person of that name than the chief of the Egyp- 
tian revolt against Persia (Thncyd. i, 114) who is spoken of as a ** Libyan, 
the son of Psammetichus." The mention of Kyaxar^, therefore, here 
appears unmeaning, while that of Inarus is an anachronism : possibly, the 
story that the Milesians founded Naukratis *^ after having worsted Inams in 
a sea-fight," may have grown out of the etymology of the name Naukratis, 
in the mind of one who found Inarus the son of Psammetichus mentioned 
two centuries afterwards, and identified the two Psammetichnses with cadi 
other. 

The statement of Strabo has been copied by Steph. Bys. r, Noiricparir. 
Eusebius also announces (Chron. i, p. 168) the MOesians as the founders of 
Naukratis, but puts the event at 753 b. a, during what he calls the Milesian 
thaUssc^iaty: see Mr. Fynes Clinton ad ana. 78S b. a in the Euti 
HellenicL > Horodot u, 166 
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treated the native soldiers in^a manner which showed of how 
much less account thej had become since the ** brazen helmets " 
had got footing in the land. It had hitherto been the practice to 
distribute such portions of the military as were on actual service 
in three different posts : at Daphng, near Pelusium, on the north- 
eastern frontier, — at Marea, on the north-western frontier, near 
the spot where Alexandria was afterwards built, — and at Ele- 
phantine, on the southern or Ethiopian boundary. Psammeti- 
chus, having no longer occasion for their services on the eastern * 
frontier, since the formation of the mercenary camp, accumulated 
them in greater number and detained them for an unusual time 
at the two other stations, especially at Elephantine Here, as 
Herodotus tells us, they remained for three years unrelieved, and 
Diodorus adds that Psammetichus assigned to those native troops 
who fought conjointly with the mercenaries, the least honorable 
post in the line ; until at length discontent impelled them to emi- 
grate in a body of two hundred and forty thousand men into 
Ethiopia, leaving their wives and children behind in Egypt, — 
nor could they be induced by any instances on the part of Psam- 
metichus to return. This memorable incident,^ which is said to 
have given rise to a settlement in the southernmost regions of 
Ethi<^ia, called by the Greeks the Automoli (though the emigrant 
soldiers sdU called themselves by their old Egyptian name), at- 
tests the effect produced by the introduction of the foreign mer- 
cenaries in lowering the position of the native military. The 
number of the emigrants, however, is a point noway to be relied 
upon : we shall presently see that there were enough of them left 
behind to renew effectively the struggle for their lost dignity. 

It was probably with his Ionian and Earian troops that Psam- 
metichus carried on those warlike operations in Syria which 
filled so large a proportion of his long and prosperous reign of 
fifty-four years.^ He besieged the city of Azdtus in Syria for 
twenty-nine years, until he took it, — the longest blockade which 
the historian had ever heard of: moreover, he was in that coun- 
try when the destroying Scythian nomads, who had defeated the 

> Herodot. it, 30 : Diodor. i, 67. 

■ *Airpiij{ — he iieri iraftfoiTixov rdv iof)To9 irponaropa kyhtr^ Mati»ovi9* 
raroc tuv npdrepov PaaiKiuv (Herodot ii, 161). 
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Median king Kjazar^ and possessed themselves of Upper Ana, 
advanced to invade Egypt, — an undertaking which PlBanuneti« 
chus, by large presents, induced them to abandon.^ 

There were, however, more powerful enemies than the Sc^rth- 
ians, against whom he and his son Nekds — who succeeded him, 
seeminglj about 604 b. o.^ — had to 'contend in Syria and th6 
lands adjoining. It is just at this period, during Uie reigns at 



* Herodot. i, 105} ii, 157. 

* The chronology of the Egyptian kings from Psanunetichns to Amaais Is 
given in some points differently by Herodotus and by Manetbo : — 



According to Herodotus, 

Fsammetichns reigned 54 years. 

Nekds " 16 " 

Psammis .... " 6 " 

Aprils « 25 « 

Amasis « 44 « 



According to Manetho ap. Afiicaa. 

Fsammeticbas reigned 54 yean. 
NechaoII.... " 6 « 
Psammathis. . ** 6 ** 

Uaphris « 19 •• 

Amosis « 44 * 



Diodoms gives 22 years for Apri^ and 55 years for Amasis (i, 68). 

Now the end •f the rdgn of Amasis stands fixed for 526 b. c, and, there- 
fore, the beginning of his reign (according to both Herodotns and Manetho) 
to 570 B. o. or 569 B. a According to the chronology of the Old Testa- 
ment, the battles of Megiddo and Carchemisch, fought by Nekos, £ill from 
609-605 B. c, and this coincides with the reign of Nck6s as dated by 
Herodotus, but not as dated by Manetho. On the other hand, it appears 
from the evidence of certain Egyptian inscriptions recently discovered, that 
the real interval from the beginning of Ncchao to the end of Uaphris is only 
forty years, and not forty-seven years, as the dates of Herodotus woold make 
it (Boeckh, Manetho and die Hundstem-Periode, pp. 341-346), which would 
place the accession of Nekds In 610 or 609 b. c. Boeckh discusses at some 
length this discrepancy of dates, and inclines to the supposition that Nekos 
itiigned nine or ten years jointly with his father, and that Herodotus has 
counted these nine or ten years twice, once in the reign of Psammetichtts, 
once in that of Nekds. Certainly, Psammetichus can hardly have been very 
young when his reign began, and if he reigned fifty-four years, he must have 
reached an extreme old age, and may have been prominently aided by his 
son. Adopting the suppositions, therefore, that the last ten years of the 
reign of Psammetichus may be reckoned both for him and for Nekds, — that 
for Nekds separately only six years are to be reckoned, — and ^at the num- 
ber of years from the beginning of Nekds's separate reign to the end of 
Uaphris is forty, — Boeckh places the beginning of Psammetichus in 654 
b. o., and not in 670 b. o., as the data of Herodotus would make it {A, pp» 
342-350). 

Mr. CUnton, Fast Hellen. b. o. 616, follows Herodotui. 
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Mabq>olaBsar and his son Nebadiadnezzar (b. a 625-561) thai 
the Chaldaeans or Assyrians of Babylon appear at the maximum 
of their power and i^gressive disposition, while the Assyrians of 
i^nas or Nineveh lose their substantive position through the 
taking of that town by KyaxarSs (about B. c. 600), — the greats 
est height which the Median power ever reached. Between the 
Egyptian Nekds and his grandson Aprils — Pharadi Nedio and 
Pharaoh Hophra of the Old Testament — on the one side, and 
the Babylonian Nebuchadnezzar on the other, Judsea and Phe- 
nida form the intermediate subject of quarrel : and the political 
independence of the Phenidan towns is Extinguished never 
agiun to be recovered. At the commencement of his reign, it 
appears, Nekds was chie^y anxious to extend die Egyptian oonu 
merce, for which purpose he undertook two measures, both of 
astonishing boldness for that age, — a canal between the lower 
part of the eastern or Pelusiac Nile, and the inmost comer of 
the Red sea, — and the circumnavigation of Africa ; hia great ob- 
ject being to procure a water-communication between the Medi- 
terhmean and the Bed sea. He began the canal — much about 
the same time as Nebuchadnezzar executed hia canal from Bab- 
ylon to TerSdon — with such reckless determination, that one 
hundred and twenty thousand Egyptians are said to have perished 
in the work ; but either from this disastrous pr6of of the difficul- 
ty, or, as Herodotus represents, from the terrors of a menacing 
prophecy which reached him, he was onnpelled to desist Next, 
he accomplished the drcumnavigation of Africa, already above 
alluded to ; but in this way too he found it impracticable to pro- 
cure any available communication such as he wished.^ It is plain 
that in both these enterprises he was acting under Phenidan and 
Greek instigation; and we may remark that the. point of the 
Nile from whence the canal took its departure, was close upon 
the mercenary camps or stratopeda. Being unable to connect 
the two seas together, he built and equipped an armed naval 
force both upon the one and the other, and entered upon aggres- 
sive enterprises, naval as well as military. His army, on march- 



* Herodot ii, 158. Respectmg the canal of NekSt, see the explanation of 
Mr. KenridL on this chapter of Herodotus. From Bobostis to Snea thi 
length would be aboat ninety miles. 
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ing into Syria, was met at Megiddo — Herodotus sajs Magdolmii 
— by Josiah king of Judah, who was himself slain and so com« 
pletelj worsted, that Jerusalem fell into the power of the con- 
qaeror, and became tribatarj to Egypt It deserres to be 
noted that Nekds sent the raiment whicli he had worn on the daj 
of his victory, as an offering to the holy tem^de of Apollo at 
Branchidee near Mil^tns,i — the first recorded instance of a do- 
nation from an Egyptian king to a Grecian temple, and a proof 
that Hellenic affinities were beginning to take ^ect upon him : 
probably we may conclude that a large proportion of his troopft 
were Milesians. 

But the victorious career of Nek6s was completely dieckedby 
the defeat which he experienced at Carchemisch, or Qroesium, 
on the Euphrates, from Nebuchadnezzar and the Babylonians, 
who not only drove him out of Judaea and Syria, but also took 
Jerusalem, and carried away the king and the principal Jews 
into captivity.^ Nebuchadnezzar farther attacked the Phenician 
cities, and the siege of Tyre alone cost him severe toil for thirteen 
years. After this long and gallant resistance, the Tynans wero 
forced to submit, and underwent the same fate as the Jews : their 
princes and chiefs were dragged captive into the Babylonian ter- 
ritory, and the Phenician cities became numbered among the 
tributaries of Nebuchadnezzar. So they seemed to have remain- 
ed, until the overthrow of Babylon by Cyrus : for we find among 
those extracts, unhappily, very brief, which Josephus has pr^ 

* Herodot ii, 159. Diodonu makes no mention of Kekdii. 

The accoant of Herodotm ooinddei in the main with the hifttory of the 
Old Teitamcnt aboat Pharaoh Nocho and Josiah. The great city of Syria 
which he calls Ku6vti( seems to be Jemsalem, thongh Wesseling (ad 
Herodot iii, 5) and other able critics dispute the identity. See Yolney, 
Becherches sor THist Anc vol ii, ch. 13, p. 239 : " Los Arabes ont conserve 
rhabitnde d'appeler Jenisalem la Sainte par excellence, el Qods. Sans 
doate les Chald^ens et les Syriens loi donn^rent le m^me nom, qoi dans lew 
dialecte est QftdoutOf dont H^rodote rend bien Torthographie quand il 6cr\t 
Kddvrtf." 

'Jeremiah, xlvi, S; 9d book of Kings, zxiii and xxir; Josephus, Ant 
J. X, 6, 1 ; X, 6, I. 

About Nebuchadnezair, see the Fragment of Berosus ap. Joseph, cont 
Apion. i, 19-20, and Antiqq. J. x, 11, 1, and Beroqi Fragment ed. Ritchei; 
pp. 65-67. 
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serred oat of the Tyrmn aonals, that daring this interval there were 
dispates and irr^ularities in the government of TTre,* —judges 
being for a time sobstituted in the place of kings ; while Meitd 
and Hirom, two princes of the regal Tyrian line, detained captive 
in Babylonia, were socoessively sent down on the special petition 
of the Tyrians, and reigned at Tyre ; the former four yeara,the 
latter twenty years, until the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus. 
The Egjrpdan king Apri^ indeed, the son of Psammis, and 
grandson of Nekds, attacked Sidon and Tyre both by land and 
sea, but seemingly without any result' To the Persian empire, 
as soon as Cyrus had conquered Babylon, they dieerfully and 
spontaneously submitted,^ whereby the restoration of the captive 
Tyrians to their home was probably omceded to them, like that 
of the captive Jews. 

Nekos in Egypt was succeeded by his son Psammis, and he 
Again, after a reign of six years, by his son Aprils ; of whose 
power and prosperity Herodotus speaks in very high general 

* Menander ap. Joseph. Antiq. J. ix, 14, 2. *Eirl Eii^u^oAov toU ftaoiJdoQ 
liroXiopKfjae JiaPovxoSovoaopog li^ Tvpov hr* trtf diKarpia, That this siege 
of thiiteen years ended in the storming, capitulation, or sabmission (we 
know not which, and Volney goes beyond the evidence when he says, "Les 
Tyriens farent emport^ <f osstntf par le roi de Babylone," Recherchbs sor 
THistoire Andenne, toL ii, ch. 14, p. 950) of Tyre to the Chaldiean king, is 
qaite certain from the mention which afterwards follows of the Tynan princes 
being detained d^ye in Babylonia. Hengstenberg (De Rebns Tyrio- 
ram, pp. 34-77) heaps np a mass of arguments, most of them very incon- 
clusive, to prove this point, about which the passage cited by Josephus from 
Menander leaves no doubt. What is not true, is, that Tyre was destroyed 
and laid desolate by Nebudiadnezsar: still less can it be believed that that 
king conquered Egypt and Libya, as Megasthenes, and even Berosus, so far 
as Egypt is concerned, would have us believe, — the aigument of Larcher ad 
Herodot ii, 168, is anything but satis&ctory. The defeat of the E^ptian 
king at Carchemisch, and the stripping him of his foreign possessions in Ju- 
d«a and Syria, have been exaggerated into a conquest of Egypt iuelf. 

' Herodot ii, 161. He simply mentions what I have stated in the text ; 
while Diodorus tells us (i, 68) that the Egyptian king took Sidon by as- 
lanlt, terrified the other Phenidan towns into submission, and defeated 
the Phenidans and Cyprians in a g^at naval battle, acquiring a vast 
spoil. 

What authority Diodorus hero followed, I do not know; but the measured 
f tatement of Herodotus is far the most worthy of credit. 

' Herodot. iii, 19. 
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tenoBf thoagh the few particnUre which he reootints are of* eon* 
tnrj tenor. It was not till ailer a reign of twentj-fiire years, 
that Apri§6 undertook that expedition against the Greek colonies 
in lib ja, — Kjr^nd and Barca, — which proved his rain. The 
native Libjaa tribes near those cities, having seat to sarreoder 
themselves to him, and ^itreat his aid against the Greek settlers, 
Aprils despatched to them a large force composed of native 
Egyptians ; who, as has been before mentioned, were stationed on 
the north-western frontier of Egypt, and were, ther^re, most 
available for the aiarch against £yr§n& The Kyrenean dtizois 
advanced to oppose them, and a battle ensued in which the Egyp- 
tians were completely routed with severe ioss. It is affirmed 
that they were thrown into disorder from want of [uractical knowl- 
edge of Grecian warfare,^ — a remaritabie proof of the entire iso- 
lation of the Grecian mercenaries (who had now been long in the 
service of Psammetichus and his successors) fixxm the native 
Egyptians. 

This disastrous reverse , provoked a mutiny in Egypt against 
Apri^, the soldiers contending that he had despatched them on 
the enterprise with a deliberate view to their destruction, in order 
to assure his rule over the remaining Egyptians. The malcon- 
tents found so much sjrmpathy among the general population, that 
Amasis, a Sa'itic Egyptian of low birth, but of considerable in- 
telligence, whom Apri§s had sent to conciliate them, was either 
persuaded or constrained to become their leader, and prepared to 
march immediately against the king at Sai's. Unbounded and 
reverential submission to the royal authority was a habit so deeply 
rooted in the Egyptian mind, that Apri^ could not believe the re- 
sistance to be serious. He sent an officer of consideration named 
Patarb^mis to bring Amasis before him, and when the former re- 
turned, bringing back from the rebel nothing better than a con- 
temptuous refusal to appear except at the head of an army, the 
exasperated king ordered his nose and ears to be cut off. This 
act of atrocity caused such indignation among the Egyptians 
round him, that most of them deserted and joined the revolters, 
who thus became irresistibly formidable in point of numbers. 
Thero yet remained to Apries the foreign mercenaries, — thirty 

> Herodot. ii, 161 ; iv, 159 
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tboosand lomans and Karians, -^ whom he Bammoned from their 
Btratopeda on the Pelusiac Nile to his residence at Sais ; and 
this force, the creation of his ancestor Fsammetichus, and the 
main reliance of his £unily, still inspired him with such unabated 
confidence, that he marched to attack the far superior numbers 
nnder Amftsis at Momemphis. Though his troops behaved with 
bravery, the disparity of numbers, combined with the excited 
feeling of the insurgents, overpowered him : he was defeated and 
carried prisoner to Sais, where at first Amasis not only spared 
his life, but treated him with generosity J Such, however, was 
the antipathy of the Egyptians, that they forced Amasis to sur- 
render his prisoner into their hands, and immediately strangled 
him. 

It is not difficult to trace in these prooeedings the outbreak of 
a long-suppressed hatred on the part of the Egyptian soldier- 
caste towards the dynasty of Fsanmietichus, to whom they owed 
their comparative degradation, and by whom that stream of Hel- 
lenism had been let in upon Egypt, which doubtless was not wit- 
nessed without great repugnance. It might seem, also, that this 
dynasty had tob little of pure Egyptianism in them to find favor 
with the priests. At least Herodotus does not mention any reli- 
gious edifices erected either by Nek6s or Psammis or Apri^, though 
he describes much of such outlay on the part of Psammetichus, 
— who built magnificent propyloea to the temple of Hephsestos at 
Memphis,^ and a splendid new chamber or stable for the sacred 
bull Apis, — and more still on the part of Amasis. 

Nevertheless, Amasis, though he had acquired the crown by 
this explosion of native antipathy, found the foreign adjuncts 
both already existing and eminently advantageous. He not only 
countenanced, but extended them ; and Egypt enjoyed under him 
a degree of power and consideration such as it neither before pos- 
sessed, nor afterwards retained, — for his long reign of forty-four 
years (570-526 b. o.) closed just sbi months before the Persian 
conquest of the country. He was eminently phil-Hellenic, and 
the Greek merchants at Nankratis, —the permanent settlers, as 
well as the occasional visitors, -^ obtained from him valuable en 

* Herodot. ii, 162-169 ; Diodor. i, 68. 

* Herodot ii, 153. 
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largement of their privileges. Besides grantiiig pennissioa to 
varioos Gredan towns, to erect religions estaUishments for sadi 
of their citizens as visited the place, he also sanctioned the coo- 
stitntion of a formal and organized emporium or factory, invest- 
ed with commercial privileges, and armed with authority exer- 
cised by presiding officers regularly chosen. This fiictory was 
connected with, and probably grew out of, a large r^'igious edi- 
fice and prednct, built at the joint cost of nine C - -an dties: 
four of them Ionic, — Chios, Te6s, Fhoksea, and ki«^men» ; 
four Doric, — Rhodes, Knidus, Halikamassus, and Phas^lis ; and 
one .£olic, — MitylenS. By these nine dties the joint temple 
and factory was kept up and its presiding magistrates chosen; 
but its destination, for the convenience of Grecian commerce gen- 
erally, seems revealed by the imposing title of 77^ BieUenion. 
Samos, Miletus, and ^gina had each founded a separate temple 
at Naukratis, for the worship of such of their dtizens as went 
there ; probably connected — as the HeQ§nion was — ^with protection 
and fadlities for commerdal purposes. But though these three 
powerful dties had thus constituted each a factory for itself, as 
guarantee to the merchandise, and as responsible for the conduct, 
of its own dtizens separately, — the corporation of the Helli- 
on served both as protection and control to all other Greek mer- 
chants. And such was the usefulness, the celebrity, and proba- 
bly the pecuniary profit, of the corporation, that other Grecian 
dties set up daims to a sharo in it, and falsely protended to have 
contributed to the original foundation.! 

Naukratis was for a long time the privileged port for Gredan 
commerce with Egypt No Greek merchant was permitted to 
deliver goods in any other part, or to enter any other of the 

' Herodot ii, 178. The few words of the historian aboat these Greek es- 
tablishments at Naukratis are highly valuable, and we can only wish that he 
had told OS more : he speaks of diem in the present tense, from personal 
knowledge — rd fihf viv fieyi<nov avriuv rifuvof xai oinfofiamdrttrov idv 
Kai xpf<^if'^o,Tov, KoXevfuvov 61 'EAAitviov, aide iroAif elalv al napixowTat 
— Tovrewv fiiv hm tovto rd rifievoct nql irpoaTurac tov ifiiropiov airrai al 
iroXi^ ehlv al irapixovaai. 'Oaai dk aXXai noXi^ fier anoie€vTai^ oifdev 
a^i furebv fieranotevvrat 

We are here let into a vein of commerdal jealousy between the Greek 
dries aboat whidi we should have been glad to be farther informed. 
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mouths of the Nile except the Kandpic. If forced into any of 
them by stress of weather, he was compelled to make oath that 
his arrival was a matter of necessity, and to convey his goods 
round by sea into the Kanopic branch to Naukratis ; and if the 
weather still forbade such a proceeding, the merchandise was put 
into barges and conveyed round to Naukratis by the internal ca- 
nals of the. delta. Such a monopoly, which made Naukratis in 
Egypt, something like Canton in China, or Nangasaki in Japan, 
no lon^ ov^/sisted in the time of Herodotus,^ But the factory 
of the Hellenion was in full operation and dignity, and very 
probably he himself, as a native of one of the contributing cities, 
Halikamassus, may have profited by its advantages. At what 
precise time Naukratis first became licensed for Grecian trade, 
we cannot directly make out ; but there seems reason to believe 
that it was the port to which the Greek merchants first went, so 
soon as the general liberty of trading with the country was con- 
ceded to them ; and this would put it at least as far back as the 
foundation of KyrdnS, and the voyage of the fortunate Kdlaeul, 
who was on his way with a cargo to Egypt, when the storms 
overtook him, — about 630 b. c, during the reign of Psammeti- 
chus. And in the time of the poetess Sapphd, and her brother 
Charaxus, it seems evident that Greeks had been some time es- 
tablished at Naukratis.^ But Amasis, though his predecessors 



* Herodot ii, 179. *Hv 6i ronaXaibv fioiivri if ^aiKpari^ kfivoptov^Koi 
iXko oidhf klyvTTTov. . . .OOrw <5^ Nawcpartf ireTiftifTo. 

* The beaatifal Thracian courtezan, Rhoddpis, was parchased by a Samian 
merchant named XanthSs, and conveyed to Naakfatis, in order that he might < 
m{ike money by her (xar* ipyaoirfv). The specniation proved a saccessfnl 
one, for Charaxas, brother of Sappho, going to Nankrads with a cargo of 
wine, became so captivated with Rhodopis, that he parchased her for a very 
large ^mm of money, and gave her her freedom. She then carried on her profes> 
sion at Naukratis on her own account, realized a handsome fortune, the tithe 
of which she employed in a votive offering at Delphi, and acquired so much 
renown, that the Egyptian Greeks ascribed to her the building of one of the 
pyramids, — a supposition, on the absurdity of which Herodotus maket 
proper comments, but which proves the great celebrity of the name of Rho- 
dopis (Herodot ii, 134). Athenaeus calls her D6richa,and distinguishes her 
from Rhodopis (xiii, p. 596, compare Bii\das,y,'PoS(jmdo^ uva^fffia), Wlftn 
Charaxus returned to MitylfinS, his sister Sappho conipotied a song, in whfch 

VOL. III. 15 22oc. 
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had permitted such establishment, maj doubtless he regarded as 
haying given organization to the factories, and as having placed 
the Greeks on a more comfortable footing of security than thej 
had ever enjoyed before. 

This Egyptian king manifested several other evidences of his 
phil-Hellenic disposition, by donaticms to Delphi and other Gre- 
cian temples, and he even married a Grecian wife from the city 
of Kyr^6.i Moreover, he was in intimate alliance and relations 
of hospitality both with Polykrates despot of Samos, and with 
Croesus king of Lydia.^ He conquered the island of Cyprus, 
and rendered it tributary to the Egyptian throne : his fleet and 
army were maintained in good condition, and the foreign merce- 
naries, the great strength of the dynasty which he had supplant- 
ed, were not only preserved, but even removed from t heir camp 
near Pelusium to the chief town Memphis, where they served as 
the special guards of Amasis.^ Egypt enjoyed under him a de- 
•gree of power abroad, and prosperity at home — the river having 
been abundant in its overflowing — which was the more tena 
ciously remembered on account of the period of disaster and sub- 
jugation immediately following his death. And his contributions 
in architecture and sculpture, to the temples of Saifs^ and Mem- 
phis, were on a scale of vastness surpassing everything before 
known in lower Egypt. 

she grtntlj derided him for this proceedings ~ a song which doubtless He- 
rodotus knew, and which giyos to the whole anecdote a complete anthen- 
ticity* 

Now we can hardlj pat the age of Sappho lower than 600-580 b. c. (see 
Mr. Clinton, Fasti Hellen ad ann. 595 b. c, and IJlrici, Geschichte der 
Oriech. Lyrik, ch. xxiii, p. 860) : AlkseoSf too, her contemporarj, had him- 
self Tisited Egypt (Alciri Fragm. 103, ed. Bergk; Strabo, i, p. 63). The 
Greek settlement at Naokratis, therefore, most be decidedly older than Ama- 
818, who began to reign in 570 b. c, and the residence of Rhoddpis in diat 
town most have began earlier than Amasis, though Herodotus calls her Kar' 
WfAoaiv uKfiu^ovaa (ii, 134). Nor can we construe the language of Herodo 
tus strictly, when he sajrs diat it was Amasis who permitted the residence of 
Greeks at Naukratis (ii, 178). 

' Herodot ii, 181. • Herodot. i, 77 ; iii, 39. 

' Herodot ii, 182, 154. KoroUiae ic ^ifi^tv^ fvXoK^ Mm vote(fiup0 
irpdf AJyviTTiov. 

« Herodot. ii, 175-177. 
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APPENDIX. 

Thb archceologjr of Egypt, as given in the first book of Diodoras, is so 
mach blended with Grecian mjthes, and so much colored over with Grecian 
motive, philosophy, and sentiment, as to serve little purpose in illostrating the 
nativ^gyptian torn of thought Even in Herodotus, though his stories are in 
the main genuine Egyptian, we find a certain infusion of Hellenism which the 
priests themselves had in his day acquired, and which probably would not 
have been found in their communications with Solon, or with the poet Ai- 
kieus, a century and a half earlier. Still, his stories (for the tenor of which 
Diodorus undaly censures him, i, 69) are really illustrative of th& national 
mind ; but the narratives coined by Grecian fancy out of Egyptian materials, 
and idealizing Egyptian kings and priests so as to form a pleasing picture 
for the Grecian reader, are mere romance, which has rarely even the merit 
of amusing. Most of the intellectual Greeks had some tendency thus to 
dress up Egyptian history, and Plato manifests it considerably ; but the 
Greeks who crowded into Egypt under the Ptolemies carried it still forther. 
Hekatseus of AbdSra, from whom Diodorus greatly copied (i, 46), is to be 
numbered among them, and from him, perhaps, come the eponymous kings 
.£gyptU8 (i, 51) and NeOeus (i, 63), the latter of whom was said to have 
given to the river its name of Nile, whereas it had before been called jiEgyp- 
tu$ (this to save the credit of Homer, who calls it Alyvirroc iroTafidc, Odyss. 
xiv, 258) : also Macedon, Prometheus, Triptolemus, etc., lai^ely blended with 
Egyptian antiquities, in Diodorus, (i, 18, 19, etc.) It appears that tiie name 
of king Neilos occurred in the list of Egyptian king« in Dikssarchus (a|» 
Sdiol. Apoll. Rhod. iv, 272 ; Diksuurch. Fragment p. 100, ed. Fuhr). 

That the dvaypa^ in the temples of Egypt reached to a vast antiquity 
and contained a list of names, human, semi-divine, and divine, very long 
indeed, — there is no reason to doubt Herodotus, in giving the number of 
years between Dionysus and Amasis as 1500, expressly says that ** tiie priests 
told him they knew this accurately, since they always kept an account, and 
always wrote down the number of years," — Koi ra^ra AlyvKTioi itrpenki^ 
^offlv hriffTcuT^ai alei re 'koyi^6fuvoi Koi alii &iroypa^6fUvoi rd irea (iL 145): 
compare Diodor. i, 44. He tells us that the priests read to him out of a 
manuscript of papyrus {U /3i;/3Aov, ii, 100) the names of the 380 suocetsive 
kings from father to son, between Mdn or Mends and Moeris ; and the 341 
colossal statues of chief priests, each succeeding his father, down to Sethos 
priest of Hephttstos and king (ii, 142), which were shown to him in the tem- 
ple of Hephastos at Memphis, afford a sort of monumental evidence anal- 
ogous in its nature to a written list. So also the long period of 23j000 years 
given by Diodorus, from the rule of Hdlios down to the expedition of Alex 
aoder against Asia, 18,000 of which were occupied by the government of 
gods and demigods (i, 26, 24, 44,— his numbers do not all agree with one 
another), may probably be drawn from an &9aypafi. Many temples in 
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Egypt probably had 8ach tablets or inscriptions, some differing from othen. 
Bat this onlj shows ns that such dvaypafai or other -temple monoments do 
not of themselves cany any aothority, nnless in cases where there is Cur 
reason to presume them nearly contemporary with the facts or persons which 
they are produced to aronch. It is plain that the temple inscriptions repre- 
sent the ideas of Egyptian priests (of some unknown date anterior to Herod- 
otus) respecting the entire range of Egyptian past history and chronology. 

What the proportion of historical items may be, included in this aggre- 
gate, we haye no means of testing, nor are the monoments in Egyptian tem- 
ples in themselTes a proof of the reality of the persons or events which they 
are placed to commemorate, any more than the Centauromachiaor Amaxon- 
omachia on the frieze of a Grecian temple proves that there really existed 
Centaurs or Amasons. But it is interesting to penetrate, so far as we are 
enabled, into the scheme upon which the Egyptians themselves conceived 
and constructed their own past history, of which the gods form quite as es- 
sential an element as the human kings ; for we depart from the Egyptian 
ooint of view when we treat the gods as belonging to Egyptian religion 
\nd the human kings to Egyptian history, — both are parts of the same 
leries. 

It is difficult to trace the information which Herodotus received from the 
Egyptian priests to any intelligible scheme of chronology ; but this may be 
done in regard to lifanetho wiUi much plausibility, as the recent valuable and 
elaborate analysis of Boeckh (Manetho und die Hundstemperiode, Berlin, 
1845) has shown. He gives good reason for believing that the dynasties of 
Manetho have been so arranged as to fill up an exact number of Sothiac cy- 
cles (or periods of the star Sirius, each comprehending 1460 Julian years « 
1461 Egyptian years). The Egyptian calender recognized a year of 365 
days exactly, taking no note of the six hours additional which go to make 
up the solar year : they had twelve months of thirty days, with five epago- 
mens or additional days, and their year always be^^ with the first of the 
month Thoth (Soth, Sothis). Their year being thus six hours shorter (or 
one day for every four years) than the Julian year with its recurrent leap- 
year, the first of the Egyptian month Thoth fell back every four years one 
day in the Julian calender, and in the course of 1460 years it fell successive- 
ly on every day of the Julian year, coming back again to the same day from 
whidi it had started. This period of 1460 years was called a Sothiac period, 
and was reckoned from the year in which the first of the Egyptian month 
Thoth coincided with the heliacal rising of Sirius in Egypt ; that is, (for an 
interval from 2700 b. c. down to the Christian era) on the SOth July of 
the Julian year. We know from Ccnsorinus that the particular revolu- 
tion of the Sothiac period, in which both Herodotus and Manetho were in- 
cluded, ended in the year 139 afrer the Christian era, in which year the first 
of the Egyptian month Thoth fell on the 20th July, or coincided with the 
heliacal rising of Sirius in Egypt : knowing in what year this period ended, 
we also know that it must have begun in 1322 b. c, and that the period im* 
BMdSately preceding it must have begun in 8782 B. o. (Censorinus, De Die- 
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Natali, c 21 ; Ideler, Handbach der Chrooologie, rol.i, Abschn. 1, pp. 125^ 
138.) The name Sothis, or Thotb, was the Egyptian name for Sirius or the 
Dog-star, the heliacal rising of which was an important phenomenon in that 
conntrjr, as coinciding nearly with the commencement of the overflowing of 
the Nile. 

Boeckh has analyzed, with great care and ability, the fragmentary, par- 
tial, and in many particulars conflicting, versions of the dynasties of Manetho 
which have come down to as : after all, we know them very imperfectly, 
and it is clear that they have been much falsified and interpolated. He pre- 
fers, for the most part, the version reported as that of Africanos. The 
number of years inclnded in the Egyptian chronology has been always a 
difficulty with critics, some of whom have eluded it by^ the supposition that 
the dynasties mentioned as snccessive were really simultaneous, — while 
others have supposed that the years enumerated were not full years, but 
years of one month or three months ; nor have there been wanting other 
efforts of ingenuity to reconcile Manetho with the biblical chronology. 

Manetho constructs his history of the past upon views purely Egyptian, 
applying to past time the measure of the Sothiac period or 1460 Julian years 
(=3 1461 Egyptian years), and beginning both the divine history of Egypt, 
and the human history which succeeds it, each at the beginning of one of 
tiiese Sothiac periods. Knowing as we do from Censorinus that a Sothiac 
period ended in 139 a. d., and, of course, began in 1322 b. o. — we also 
know that the third preceding Sothiac period must have begun in 5702 b. c. 
(1322+1460+1460+1460 = 5702). Now the year 5702 b. c. coincides 
with that in which Manetho places MenSs, the first human king of Egypt ] 
for his thirty-one dynasties end with the first year of Alexander the Great, 
332 b. c, and include 5366 years in the aggregate, giving for the beginning 
of the series of dynasties, or accession of Men^, the date 5702 b. c. Prior 
to Men6s he gives a long series of years as the time of the government of 
gods and demigods ; this long time comprehends 24,837 years, or seventeen 
Sothiac periods of 1461 Egyptian years each. We see, therefore, that Man- 
etho (or perhaps the sacerdotal avaypai^ which he followed) constructed a 
system of Egyptian history and chronology out of twenty full Sothiac pe- 
riods, in addition to that fraction of the twenty-first which had elapsed down 
to the time of Alexander, — about three-quarters of a century anterior to 
Manetho himself, if we suppose him to have lived during the time of Ptole- 
my Philadclphus, which, though not certain, is yet probable (Boeckh, p. 1 1 ). 
These results have not been brought out without some* corrections of Mane- 
tho's figures, — corrections which are, for the most part, justified on reasona- 
ble grounds, and, where not so justified, are unimportant in amount ; so that 
the approximation is quite suflident to give a high degree of plausibility to 
Boeckh*8 hypothesis : see pp. 142-145. 

Though there is no doubt that in the time of Manetho the Sothiac period 
was familiar to the Egyptian priests, yet as to the time at which it first be- 
came known we have no certain information : we do not know the time at 
which they first began to take notice of the fact that their year of 365 days 
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mm lix hovn too thort According to the ttatement of Herodotus (ii, 4), 
the priests of HeliopoHs represented the jear of 365 days (which they said 
that the Egyptians hod first discovered) as if it were an exact recorrence of 
the seasons, without any reference to the remaining six hours. This passa^ 
of HerodotuSf our oldest informant, is perplexing. Geminns (Lsagog^ in 
Arati PhsBOomena, c 6) says that the Egyptians intentionally refrained from 
patting in the six hours by any intercalation, because they preferred that 
their months, and the religious ceremonies connected with them, should from 
time to time come round at different seasons, — which has much more the 
air of an ingeniour after-thought, than of a determining reason. 

Respecting the principle on which the Egyptian chronology of Herodotus 
is pot together, see the remarks of M. Bunsen, .^gyptens Stellang in dcr 
Welt-geachichte, vol i, p. 145. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

DECLINE OF THE PHENICIANS. - GROWTH OF CABTHAOE. 

The preceding sketch of that important syBtem of foreign 
nations, — Pfaenidans, Assyrians, and Egyptians, — who occu- 
pied the south-eastern portion of the (oixovfiirtji) inhabited woiid 
of an early Greek, brings them down nearly to the time at 
which they were all absorbed into the mighty Persian empire. 
In tracing the series of events which intervened between 700 
B. c, and 530 b. c^ we observe a material increase of power both 
in the Chaldeans and Egyptians, and an immense extension of 
Grecian maritime activity and commerce, ^ but we at the same 
time notice the decline of Tyre and Sidon, both in power and 
traffic. The arms of Nebuchadnezzar reduced the Phenidan 
dties to the same state of dependence as that which the Ionian 
dties underwent half a century later from Croesus and Cyrus, 
while the ships of Miletus, Ph6k£ea, and Samos gradually spread 
over all those waters of the Levant which had once been exdu- 
sivcly Phenidan. In the year 704 b. c, the Samians did not yet 
possess a single trireme,^ down to the year 630 n. c. not a single 

> Thucyd. i, 13. 
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Greek vessel had yet visited Libya; bat when we reach 550 b. c^ 
we find the Ionic ships predominant in the ^gean, and those 
of Corinth pud Korkyra in force to the west of Peloponnesus, 
-^we see the flourishing cities of KyrenS and Barka already 
rooted in L»bya, and the port of Naukratis a busy emporium of 
Grecian conmierce with Egypt, The trade by land, which is all 
that Egypt !aad enjoyed prior to Psammetichus, and which was 
exclusively conducted by Phenicians, is exchanged for a trade by 
sea, of whiili the Phenicians have only a share, and seemingly a 
smaller share than the Greeks ; and the conquest by Amasis of 
the island of Cyprus, half filled with Phenidan settlements and 
once the tributary dependence of Tyre, afibrds one mark of the 
comparative decline of that great city. In her commerce with 
the Red sea and the Persian gulf she still remained without a com- 
petitor, the schemes of the Egyptian king Nekos having proved 
abortive ; &ud even in the time of Herodotus, the spices and 
frankincense of Arabia were still brought and distributed only 
by the Pheuician merchant^ But on the whole, both her polit- 
ical and industrial development are now cramped by impedi- 
ments, and.kept down by rivals, not before in operation ; and tlie 
partwhich she will be found to play in the Mediterranean, through- 
out the whole course of this history, is one subordinate and of 
reduced importance. 

The course of Grecian history is not directly affected by these 
countries, y«i their effect upon the Greek mind was very consid- 
erable, and the opening of the Nile by Psammetidius constitutes 
an epoch in Hellenic thought It supplied their observation 
with a large and diversified field of present reality, while it was 
at the same time one great source of those mystidzing tendendes 
which corrupted so many of their speculative ntiinds. But to 
Phenida and Assyria, the Crreeks owe two acquisitions well 
deserving special mention, — the alphabet, and the first standard 
and scale of weight, as well as coined money. Of neither of 
tiiese acquisitions can we trace the precise date. That the Gredc 
alphabet is derived from the Phenician, the analogy of the two 
proves beyond dispute, though we know not how or where the ines- 
timable present was handed over, of whidi no traces are to be found 



* Hcrodot. iii, 107. 
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in the Homeric poems.^ The Latin alphabet, which is nearly 
identical with the most andent Doric variety of the Greek, was 
derived from the same source, — also the £tniscan alphabet, 
though — if O. Miiller is correct in his conjecture — only at 
second-hand, through the intervention of the Greek.^ If we can- 
not make out at what time the Phenidans made this valuable 
communication to the Greeks, much less can we determine when 
or how they acquired it themselves, — whether it be of Semitic 
invention, or derived from improvement upon the phonetic hiero- 
glyphics of the Egyptians.^ 

Besides the letters of the alphabet, the scale of weight and 
that of coined money passed from Phenicia and Assyria into 
Greece. It has been shown by Boeckh, in his ^ Metrologies" that 

* The varioas statements or conjectures to he foand in Greek authors (aD 
comparativelj recent) respecting the origin of the Greek alphabet, arb 
collected by Franz, Epigraphies Graeca, s. iii, pp. 12-20: "Onmino Gr«ci 
alphabeti nt certa primordia sunt in origine Phoenicia, ita cervus terminas iii 
litteraturi Ionic& sen Simonideft. Qaie inter utramq.«e a veteribus ponuntnr, 

incerta omnia et fabalosa Kon comn^^ramnr in iis qns de littera- 

rum origine et propagatione ex fabulosd Pe.^isgorum historic (cf. Knight, 
pp. 119-123; Raoul Rochette, pp. 67-87) n'que in iis que de Cadmo nar- 

rantur quern unquam fuisse hodie jam ^lemo crediderit Alphabeti 

Phoenicii omncs 22 literas cum antiquis Grsscis congruere, hodie nemo 
est qui ignoret." (pp. 14-15.) Franz gives valuable information respecting 
the changes gradually introduced into the Greek alphabet, and the erroneous 
statements of the Grammatici as to what letters were original, and what 
were Subsequently added. 

Kruse also, in his " Hellas," (vol. i, p. 13, and in the first Beylage, annexed 
to that volume,) presents an instructive comparison of the Greek, Latin, and 
Phenician alphabets. 

The Greek authors, as might be expected, were generally much more fond 
of referring the origin of letters to native heroes or gods, such as PalamSd^ 
Prometheus, Mnsnus, Orpheus, Linus, etc, than to the Phenidans. The 
oldest known statement (that of Stesichoms, Schol. ap. Bekker. Anecdot ii, 
p. 786) ascribes them to Palam^d^s. ' 

Both Franz and Kruse contend strenuously for the existence and habit 
of writing among the Greeks in times long anterior to Homer : in which I 
dissent from them. 

■ See O. Miiller, Die Etrusker (iv, 6), where there is much instruction on 
the Tuscan alphabet 

' This question is raised and discussed by Justus Olshansen, Ueber den Urs- 
pmng des Alphabetes (pp. 1-10), in the Kieler Philologische Studien, 1841. 
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the iEginaMUi scale^i — with its divisioiiSy talent, mna, and obolus, 
— is identical with the Babylonian and Phenidan : and that the 
word mna, which forms the central point of the scale, is of Chal- 
diean origin. On this 1 have already touched in a former chap- 
ter, while relating the history of Pheiddn of Argos, by whom 
what is called the iBginsean scale was first promulgated. 

In tracings therefore, the effect upon the Greek mind of early 
intercourse with the various Asiatic nations, we find that, as the 
Greeks made up their musical scale, so important an element of 
their early mental culture, in part by borrowing from Lydians 
and Phrygians, — so also their monetary and statical system, 
their alphabetical writing, and their duodecimal division of the 
day, measured by the gnomon and the shadow, were all derived 
from Assyrians and Phenidans. The early industry and com- 
merce of these countries was thus in many ways available to 
Grecian advance, and would probably have become more so, if 
the great and rapid rise of the more barbaro'is Persians had not 
reduced them all to servitude. The Phenicians, though unkind 
rivals, were at the same time examples and stimulants to Greek 
maritime aspiration ; and the Phenician worship of that goddess 
whom the Greeks knew under the name of Aphrodit^ became 
communicated to the latter in Cyprus, in KythSra, in Sicily, — 
perhaps also in Corinth. 

The sixth century b. c, though a period of dedine for Tyre 
and Sidon, was a period of growth for their African colony 
Carthage, which appears during this century in considerable 
traffic with the Tyrrhenian towns on the southern coast of Italy, 
and as thrusting out the Phdkiean settlers from Alalia in Corsica. 
The wars of the Carthaginians with the Grecian colonies in Sicily, 
so far as they are known to us, commence shortly after 500 b. c, 
and continue at intervals, with fluctuating success, for two cen- 
turies and a half. 

The foundation of Carthage by the Tyrians is placed at difler- 
ent dates, the lowest of which, however, is 819 b. c: other 
authorities place it in 878 b. c, and we have no means of dedd- 
\ng between them. I have already remarked that it is by no 

» See Boeckh, Metiologie, dis. iv, y, vi; also the preceding vdumc of 0iif 
Hktoiy. 

16* 
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metms the oldest of the Tynan cotooiea; bat thou^ Utica ani 
Gades maj have been more ancient than Carthage,^ the latter 
greatly outstripped them in wealth and power, and aoqaired a 
sort of federal preeminence over all the Phenidan eobnies on the 
coast of Africa. In those later times when the dominion of the 
Carthaginians had reached its mazimom, it comprised the towns 
of Utica, Hippo, Adrum^tum, and Leptis, — all original Phenidan 
foundations, and enjoying probably, even as dependents of Car- 
thage, a certain qualified autonomy, — besides a great number of 
smaller towns planted by themselves, and inhabited by a mixed 
population called Liby-Pbenicians. Three hundred such towns, 
— a dependent territory covering half the space between the 
lesser and the greater Syrtis, and in many parts remarkably fer- 
tile, — a dty said to contain seven hundred thousand inhabitants, 
active, wealthy, and seemingly homogeneous, — and foreign de- 
pendendes in Sicily, Sardinia, the Balearic isles, and Spain, — 
all this aggregate of power, under one pditical management, was 
suffident to render the contest of Carthage even with Rome for 
some time doubtfuL 

But by what steps the Carthaginians raised themselves to 
such a pitch of greatness we have no informatioQ, and we are 
even left to guess how much of it had already been acquired in 
the sixth century b. c. As in the case of so many other dties, 

' Udca is said to hare been founded 287 years earlier than Carthage *, the 
aathor who states this, professing to draw his information from Phenidan 
histories (Ariitot Mirab. Anscolt. c. 184). Yelleias Patercnlos states Gadds 
to be older than Utica, and places the foandadon of Carthage b. c. 819 
(if 2, 6). He seems to follow in the maui the same authority as the com- 
poser of the Aristotelic oompilation above dted. Other statements place 
the foundation of Carthage in 878 b. o. (Heeren, Ideen fiber den Yerkehr, 
etc^ part ii, b. i, p. 29). Appian states the date of the foundation as fifty 
years before the Trojan war (De Reb. Punic, c 1 ) ; Philistus, as twenty-one 
years before the same erent (Philist Fragm. 50, ed. GoUer) ; Tlmsens, as 
thirty-eight years earlier than the 1st Olympiad (Timssi Fragm. 21, ed. 
Didot) ; Justin, serenty-two years earlier than the foundation of Borne 

(XTiii, 6). 

The citation which Josephns gives from Menander*8 work, extracted from 
Tyrian ttvaypai^^ placed the foundation of Carthage 143 years after the 
building of the temple of Jerusalem (Joseph, oont Apion. i, c 17-18). 
Apion said that Carthage was founded in die first year of Olympiad 7 (b. c 
>4S), (Joseph, c Apion. ii, 2.) 
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we hare a fonndatioii-legend, decorating the mmnent of birth, and 
then nothing farther. The Tjrian princess Dido or Elisa, daugh- 
ter of Belus, sister of Pygmalion king of Tyre, and wife of the 
wealthy Siclueus priest of Herakl^s in that city, — is said to have 
been lefl a widow in consequence of the murder of Sichseus by 
Pygmalion, who seized the treasures belonging to his victim. 
But Dido found means to disappoint him of his booty, possessed 
herself of the gold which had tempted Pygmalion, and secretly 
emigrated, carrying with her the sacred insignia of H§rakl^ : a 
considerable body of Tyrians followed her. She settled at Car- 
thage on a small hilly peninsula joined by a narrow tongue of 
land to the continent^ purdiasing from the natives as much land 
as could be surrounded by an ox's hide, which she caused to be 
cut into the thinnest strip, and thus made it sufficient for the site 
of her first citadel, Byrsa, which afterwards grew up into the 
great city of Carthage. As soon as her new settiement had ac- 
quired footing, she was solicited in marriage by several princes of 
the native tribes, especially by the G«tulian Jarbas, who threat- 
ened war if he were refused. Thus pressed by the clamors of 
her own people, who desired to come into alliance with the natives, 
yet irrevocably determined to maintain exclusive fidelity to her 
first husband, she escaped the conflict by putting an end to her 
life. She pretended to acquiesce in the proposition of a second 
marriage, requiring only delay sufficient to offer an expiatory 
sacrifice to the manes of Sichaeus : a vast' funeral pile was erected, 
and many victims slain upon it, in the midst of which Dido 
pierced her own bosom with a sword, and perished in the flames. 
Such is the legend to which Virgil has given a new color by inter- 
weaving the adventures of ^neas, and thus connecting the foun- 
dation legends of Carthage and Rome, careless of his deviation 
from the received mythical chronology. Dido was worshipped 
as a goddess at Carthage until the destruction of the city :^ and it 

' '^ Ouamdia Carthago invicta fuit, pro DeA calta est." ( JosUn. xriii, 6 ; 
Virgil, JBneidf i, 340-370.) We trace this legend about Dido up to Timieus 
(Timtti Frag. 23, ed. Didot) : Philistns seems to hare followed a different 
gtory ; — he said that Carthage had been founded by Azor and EarchSddn 
(Philist Fn 50). Appian notices both stories (De Reb. Pun. 1): that of 
Dido was current both among the Romans and Carthaginians : of Z6ru8 
(or Ezdrus) and KarchM6n, the second is evidently of Greek coinage, the 
first seems genuine Phenidaa : see Josephns cont Apion. i. c lS-21 
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has been imagined with some probabilitj that she is identical 
with Astarte, the divine patroness under whose anspices the 
colonj was originallj established, as Gades and Tarsus were 
founded under those of H^rakles, — the tale of the funeral pile 
and self-burning appearing in tLe religious ceremonies of other 
Cilician and Syrian towns.^^ Phenician religion and worship was 
diffused along with the Phenician colonies throughout the larger 
portion of the Mediterranean. 

The Phdkseans of Ionia, who amidst their adventurous voyages 
westward established the colonj of Massalia, (as early as 600 b. c.) 
were only enabled to accomplish this by a naval victory over the 
Carthaginians, — the earliest example of Greek and Carthaginian 
collision which has been preserved to us. The Carthaginians 
were jealous of commercial rivalry, and their traflBc with the Tus- 
cans and Latins in Italy, as well as their lucrative mine-woridng 
in Spain, dates from a period when Greek commerce in those 
regions was hardly known. In Greek authors, the denomination 
Phenicians is often used to designate the Carthaginians, a^ well 
as the inhabitants of Tyre and Sidon, so that we cannot always 
distinguish which of the two is meant ; but it is remarkable that 
the distant establishment of Gad^, and the numerous settlements 
planted for commercial purposes along the western coast of Africa, 
and without the strait of Gibraltar, are expressly ascribed to the 
Tyrians.^ Many of the other Phenician establishments on the 
southern coast of Spain seemed to have owed their origin to Car- 
thage rather than to Tyre. But the relations between the two, 
so far as we know them, were constantly amicable, and Carthage, 
even at the period of her highest glory, sent Theori with a trib- 
ute of religious recognition to the Tyrian Herakles : the visit of 
these envoys coincided with the siege of the town by Alexander 
the Great. On that critical occasion, the wives and children of 
the Tyrians were sent to find shelter at Carthage : two centuries 
before, when the Persian empire was in its age of growth and 
expansion, the Tyrians had refused to aid Kambys^ with their 
fleet in his plans for conquering Carthage, and thus probably pre- 
served their colony from subjugation.^ 

* See Movers, Die Phonizier, pp. 609-616. . 

• Strabo, xvii. p. 826. « Herodot iu, 19. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

WESTERN COLONIES OF GREECE-IN EPIRUS, ITALY, SICILY, 
AND GAUL. 

The stream of Grecian colonization to the westward, as far as 
we can be said to know it authentically, with names and dates, be- 
gins from the 11th Olympiad. Bat it is reasonable to believe 
that there were other attempts earlier than this, though we must 
content ourselves with recognizing them as generally probable. 
There were doubtless detached bands of volunteer emigrants oi 
maraaders, who, fixing themselves in some situation favorable to 
commerce or piracy, either became mingled with the native tribes, 
or grew up by successive reinforcements into an acknowledged 
town. Not being able to boast of any filiation from the prytan- 
eium of a known Grecian city, these adventurers were often dis- 
posed to fisisten upon the inexhaustible legend of the Trojan war, 
and asc]*ibe their origin to one of the victorious heroes in the 
host of Agamemnon, alike distinguished for their valor and for 
their ubiquitous dispersion after the siege. Of such alleged 
settlements by fugitive Grecian or Trojan heroes, there wer^ 
a grpai number, on various points throughout the shores of the 
Mediterranean ; and the same honorable origin was claimed even 
by many non-Hellenic towjis. 

In the eighth century b. c, when this westerly stream of Gre- 
cian colonization begins to assume an authentic shape (735 b. c), 
the population of Sicily — as fistr as our scanty information per. 
mits us to determine it — consisted of two races completely dis- 
tinct from each other — Sikels and Sikans — besides the Elyml, 
a mixed race apparently distinct from both, and occupying Eryx 
and Egesta, near the westernmost comer of the island, — and the 
Phenidan colonies and ccftut establishments formed for purposes 
of trade. According to the belief both of Thucydid^s and Phi- 
listns, these Sikans, though they gav%) themselves out as indig^i- 
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0118, were yet of Iberian origin^ and emigrants of earlier date 
than the Sikels,— bj whom thej had been invaded and restricted 
to the smaller western half of the island, and who were said to 
have crossed over originallj from the south-western comer of the 
Calabrian peninsula, where a portion of the nation still dwelt in 
the time of Thucydid^. The territory known to Greek writers 
of the fifth century B. c. by the names of CEnotria on the coast 
of the Mediterranean, and Italia oo that of the gul& of Taren- 
tum and Squillace, included all that lies south of a. line drawn 
across the breadth of the country, from the gulf of Poseiddnia 
(Psestum) and the river Silams on the Mediterranean sea, to 
the north-west comer of the gulf of Tarentum ; it was also 
bounded northwards by the lapygians and Messapians, who oc- 
cupied the Salentine peninsula, and the country immediately ad- 
joining to Tarentum, and by the Peuketians on the Ionic gulfl 
According to the logographers Pherekydds and Uellanikus,^ 
(Enotrus and Peuketius were sons of Lykaftn, grandsons of P^ 
lasgus, and emigrants in very early times from Arcadia to thiB 
territory. An important statement in Stephanus Byzantinus^ ac- 
quaints us that the serf-population, whom the great Hellenic cities 
in this portion of Italy employed in the cultivation of their lands, 
were called Pelasgi, seemingly even in the historical times : it is 
upon this name, probably, that the mythical genealogy of Phere- 
kyd§s is constracted. This CEnotrian or Pelasgian race were 
the population whom the Greek colonists found ther6 on their ar- 
rival. They were known apparently under otner names, such as 
the Sikels, — mentioned even in the Odyssey, though their exact 
locality in that poem cannot be ascertained — the Italians, or 
Itali, properly so called, — the Morg^tes, — and the Chaones, — 

' Thncyd. vi, 2 ; Philistus, Fragm. 3, ed. Goller, ap. Diodor. v, 6. Timanii 
adopted tho opposite opinion (Diodor. L c), also Ephonis, if we maj judge 
hy an indistinct passage of Strabo) ri, p. 270). Dionjsins of Halikarnassns 
follows Thocydidds (A B. i, 22). 

The opinion of Fhilistns is of much value on this pointy since he was, or 
might have been, personally cognizant of Iberian mercenaries in the service 
of the elder Dionysius. 

•Pherekyd. Fragm. 85, ed. Didot; Heltanik. Fr. 63, ed. Didot; Dionyi. 
Halik. A. R. i, 11, 13, 22; Skymnns Chins, v, S«2; Paosan. riii, 3, 5. 

' Stephan. Byx. v, XioL 
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all of ihem names <^ tribes either cognate or 8ubdivisi<»iaLi 
The Chaones or Chaonians are also found, not ixdj in Italj, but 
in £pirus, as one of the most considerable of the £pirotic tribes, 
— while Pandosia, the ancient residence of the CEnotrian kings in 
the southern comer of Italj,^ was'also the name of a township 
or locality in Epirus, with a neighboring river Achenm in both : 
from hence, and from some other similarities of name, it has 
been imagined that Epirots, CEInotrians, Sikels, etc^ were all 
names of cognate people, and all entitled to be comprehended 
under the generic appellaticm of Pelasgi. That they belonged to 
the same ethnical kindred, there seems (sdr reason to presume, 
and also that in point of language, manners, and character, they 
\icere not very widely separated from the ruder branches of the 
Hellenic race. 

It would appear too, as far as any judgment can be formed on a 
point essentially obscure, that the (Enotrians were ethnically 
akin to the primitive population of Home and Latium on one 
8ide,3as they were to the Epirots on the other; and that tribes 

* Aristot. Polit. vii, 9, 3. 'Qkow 6i rd vpdc r^ ^lawyiav icat rdv *l6viov 
XCwec (or Xaovec) tt^ KoXovftivfiv ^ipiv ' i^aav 6k kcu ol Xuvec OlvuTpol rd 

Antiochiu Fr. 3, 4, 6, 7, ed. Didot; Strabo, vi, p. 254 ; Hesych. y, Xuvijv ; 
Dionjs. Hal. A. R. i, 12. 

* lify, Yiii, 24. 

' For the early habitation of Sikels or Steoli in Latiam and Campania, 
see Dionys. Hal A. B. i, 1-21 : it is corioiis that Sicali and SScani, whether 
the same or different, the primitiye ante-Hellenic population of Sicily, aiv 
also nnmbcred as the ante-Boman population of Rome : see Vii^l, uSneid, 
Till, 328, and Senrios ad .£neid. xi, 317. 

The alleged ancient emigration of Evander from Arcadia to Latinm forms 
a parallel to the emigration of CBnotms from Arcadia to southern Italy as 
recounted by Fherekydls : it seems to have been mentioned even as early as 
in one of the Hesiodic poems (Servius ad Yirg. ^n. riii, 13S) : compare 
Steph. Byz. r, IXoAAavriov. The earliest Latin authors i^pear all to have 
recognised Erander and hiis Arcadian emigrants : see Dionys. Hal. i, 31^2, 
u, 9, and his references to Fabius Bk^r and Miioa Tubero, i, 79-80; also 
Cato ap. Solinnm, c. 2. If the old reading 'ApxdtW, in Thnoyd. vi, 2 
(which Bekker has now altered into SuccX^iv), be retained, Thncydldds would 
also stand as witness for a migration from Arcadia into Italy. A third 
emigration of Pelasgi, from Peloponnesus to the river Samus in southern 
Italy (near Pompeii), was mentioned by Conon (ap. Senrinm ap. Yirg. Ma, 
▼a, 730). 
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of this race, ocMnprising Sikels, and Itali properlj so called, w 
sections, had at one time occupied most of the territory from the 
left bank of the river Tiber southward between the Apennines 
and the Mediterannean. Both Herodotus and his junior con- 
temporary, the Sjracusan Antiochus, extend CElnotria as far 
northward as the river Silarus,! and Sophokles included the 
whole coast of the Mediterranean, from the strait of Messina to 
the gulf of Genoa, under the three successive names of CEno- 
tria, the Tyrrhenian gulf, and Liguria.^ Before or during the 
fifUi century b. c^ however, a different population, called Opi- 
cians, Oscans, or Ausonians, had descended from their original 
seats on or north of the Apennines,^ and had conquered the ter- 

' Herodotus (i, 24-167) includef £lea (or Velia) in (Eootria, — ind 
Tarentam in lulia; while Antiochus considers Tarcntum as in lapygia, 
and the sonthern boundary of the Tarentine territory as the northern 
boundary of Italia: Dionysius of Halikamassus (A. R. ii, 1) seems to copy 
from Antiocbns when he extends the CEnotrians along the whole south- 
WMtern comer of Italy, within the line drawn from Tmreatom to Poaeidonia, 
or Pastum. Hence the appellation Olvurpidec vifoot to the two islands 
opposite Elea (Strabo, vi, p. 253). Skyronus Chius (v. 247) recognizes the 
saiae boundaries. 

Twelve (Enotrian cities are cited by name (in Stephanus Byzantinus) 
from the Eipijnff of Hekatssus (Frag. 30-^9, ed. Didot) : Skylax in his 
Periplus does not name (Enotrians ; he enumerates Campanians, Samnites, 
and Lucanians (cap. 9-13). The intimate connection between Mil6tns and 
Sybaris would enable Hekatssus to inform himself about the interior 
CEnotrian country. 

CEnotria and Italia together, as conceived by Antiochus and Herodotus, 
comprised what was known a century afterwards as Lncania and Bmttium : 
see Mannert, Geographie der Griech. nnd Romer, part ix, b. 9, di. i, p. 86. 
Livy, speaking with reference to 317 b. c, when the Lucanian nation as well 
as tfie Bmttians were in frill vigor, describes only the sea-coast of the lower 
sea as Grecian, — ^ cum omni or& Gnecorum inferi maris a Thuriis Keapolim 
et Cumas," (iz, 19.) Verrius Flaccus considered the Sikels as Greed (Festus, 
T, Majo; GrsMna, with Mtiller's note). 

* Sophoklte, Triptolem. Fr. 527, ed. Dmdorf. He places the lake Avemns, 
which was close to the Campanian Cnmss, in Tyrrfaenia: see Lexicon 
Sophodenm, ad calc ed. Brunck, t, 'Aopvof. Enripidte (Medea, 1310- 
1326) seems to extend Tyrrfaenia to the strait of Messina. 

• Aristot Polit vii, 9, 3. tftcovv dk rb ftkv irphf rifv Tv^^lav 'OirMto?, ical 
irporepop Koi vvv KoXoifjutevoi r^ iirUXijatv klaovec, Festns: ^* duatmkun 
appeUftvit Auson, IJlyssis et CalypsCte Alius, earn primam partem ItalisB in 
q«A iut urbet Beneventum et Cales : deinde paulaihn tota quoque Italia 
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fitory between Latitim and the Silaras, expelling or subjugating 
the CEcotrian inhabitants, and planting outlying settlements even 
down to the strait of Messina and the Liparsean isles. Hence the 
more precise ThucydidSs designates the Campanian territory, in 
which Cumce stood, as the country of the Opici ; a denompatioa 
which Aristotle extends to the river Tiber, so as to comprehend 
within it Rome and Latium.i Not merely Campania, but in earlier 
times even Latium, originally occupied by a Sikel or CEnotrian 
population, appears to have been partially overrun and subdued 
by fiercer tribes from the Apennines, and had thus received 
a certain intermixture of Oscan race. But in the regions south 
of Latium. these Oscan conquests were still more overwhelming ; 
and to this cause (in the belief of inquiring Greeks of the fiflh 
century b. c.)^ were owing the first migrations of the CEnotrian 

qntb Apennino finitar, dicta est Ausonia,** etc^ The original AnsoDia would 
thus coincide nearly with the territory called Saroninm, after the Sabine 
emigrants had conquered it: see livy, viii, 16; Strabo, y, p. 250 ; Virg. Mn. 
vii, 727> with Servius. Skymnns Chins (v, 227) has copied from the same 
source as Festas. For the extension of Ausonians along various parts of 
the more southern coast of Italy, even to Rhegiara, as well as to ^e Lipa- 
rsean isles, see Diodor. v, 7-8 j Cato, Origg. Fr. lib. iii, ap. Probnm ad Virg. 
BucoL Y, 2. The Pythian priestess, in directing the Chalkidic emigrants to 
RhegiuAi, says to them, — 'Ev^a noXiv cilKi^e^ didol 6e aoi kixnva x^P*'^ 
(Diodor. Fragm. xiii, p. 11, ap Scriptt Vatic ed. Maii). Temesa is Auso- 
nian in Strabo, vi, p. 255. 

' Thncyd. vi, 8 ; Aristot. ap. Dionys. HaL A. R. i, 72. *Ax<u&v rtvac rwv 
uirdTpoitjc ^voKOfii^ofievuv^ — i7,i&eiv etc rdv toitov tovtov t^c *07rt«^f, Sf 
KaXelrai Aartov. 

Even in the tune of Cato the elder, the Greeks comprehended the Romans 
under the general, and with them contemptuous, designation of Opici (Cato 
ap. Plin. H. N. xxii, 1 : see Antiochus ap. Strab. v,t). 242). 

* Thucyd. vi, 2. liKtXol 6i if 'IroAiaf ^yovrec 'OirtKodf Siipijactv ic 
ZiKeXiav (see a Fragment of the geographer Menippus of Pergamus, in^ 
Hudson^s Qeogr. Minor, i, p. 76). Antiochus stated that the Sikels were* 
driven out of Italy into Sicily by the Opicians and CEnotrians ; but the 
Sikels themselves, according to him, were also Qi'inotriaiis (Dionys. H. i, 
12-22). It is remarkable that Antiochus (who wrote at a time when the 
name of Rome had not begun to exercise that fhscination over men\i minds 
which the Roman power afterwards occa^oned), in setting forth the mythical 
antiquity of the Sikels and (Enotrians, represents the eponymous Sikelus as 
an exile from Rome, who came into the south of Italy to the king Morg^s, 
successor of Italus, — 'E^ri I 6i 'IroXof Kar^yripa^ ^^pyjic kpaaiXevmv, »Eiri 
VOL. HI* 23oc 
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race oat of southern Italj, which wrested the larger portkxi of 
Sicilj from the preexisting Sikanians. 

This imperfect account, representing the ideas of Greeks of 
the fifth century b. c« as to the early population of southern 
Italy, is borne out by the fullest comparison which can be made 
between the Greek, Latin, and Oscan Umguage, — the first two 
certainly, and the third probably, sisters of the same Indo-Euro- 
pean family of languages. While the analogy, structural and 
radical, between Greek and Latin, establishes completely such 
community of family — and while comparative philology proves 
that on many points the Latin departs less from the supposed 
common type and mother-language than the Greek •=— there ex- 
ists also in the former a non-Grecian element, and non-Grecian 
classes of words, which appear to imply a confluence of two 
or more different people with distinct tongues; and the same 
non-Grecian element, thus traceable in the Latin, seems to pre- 
sent itself still more largely developed in the scanty remains of 
the Oscan.1 Moreover, the Grreek colonies in Italy and Sicily 

Toirrov 6k dv^p d^ucero iic 'Pufirf( ^ydc, £uceXd( 6vofia air<l> ( Andochus ap. 
Dionjs. H. i, 73 : compare c. 12). 

PMlisUu considered Sikelos to be a son of ItaloB : both he and HeUanikns 
believed in earlj migimtionf from Italy into Sicily, bat described the emi- 
grants differently (Philistos, Frag 2, ed. Didot). 

* See the learned observations upon the early languages of Italy and 
Sicily, which Mailer has prefixed to his work on the Etruscans (Einleitung, 
i, 12). I transcribe the following summary of his views respecting the early 
Italian dialects and races : ^ The notions which we thus obtain respecting 
the eariy languages of Italy are as follows : the Sikel, a sister language, nearly 
allied to &e Greek or Pelasgic ; the Latin, compounded from the Sikel and 
from the rougher dialect of the men called Aboriginet ; the Oacati, akin to the 
Latin in both its two elements ; the language spoken by the Sabine emigrants 
in their various conquered territories, 0§oan ; the Sabine proper, a distinct 
and peculiar language, yet nearly connected with the non-Grecian element 
In Latin and Oscan, as well as with the language of the oldest Ansonians 
and Aborigines." 

[v. B. This last statement, respecting the original Sabine language, is 
very imperfecUy made out : it seems equally probable that the Sabellians 
may have differed from the Oscans no more than the Dorians from the 
lonians : see Niebnbr, Rom. Gesch. torn, i, p. 69.] 

" Such a comparison of languages presents to us a certain view, which I 
shall hero briefly unfold, of the earliest history of the Italian races. At a 
period anterior to all records, a single^ people, akin to the Greeks, dwelling 
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caught several peculiar words from their association with the Si« 
kelsy which words approach in most cases very nearly to the 
Latin, — so that a resemblance thus appears between the language 
of Latium on the one side, and that of CEnotrian^and Sikels (in 
southern Italj and Sicilj) on the other, prior to the establish- 
ments of the Greeks. These are the two extremities of the* 
Sikel population ; between them appear, in the intermediate 
country, the Oscan or Ausonian tribes and language ; and these 
latter seem to have been in a gteat measure conquerors and in- 
truders from the central mountains. Such analogies of language 
countenance the supposition of Thucydidds and Antiochus, that 
these Sikels had once been spread over a still larger portion of 
southern Italy, and had migrated from thence into Sicily in conse- 
quence of Oscan invasions. The element of affinity existing be- 
tween Latins, (Enotrians, and Sikels — to a certain degree also 
between all of them together and the Qreeks, but not extending 

extended from the south of Tuscany down to the straits of Messina, occu- 
pies in the upper part of its territory only the valley of the Tiber, — lower 
down, occupies the mountainous districts also, and in the south, stretches 
across from sea to sea, — called Sikels, CEnotrians, or Peucetians. Other 
mountain tribes, powerful, though not widely extended, lire in the northern 
Abruzzo and its neighborhood : in the east, the Sabines, southward from 
them the cognate Marsi, more to the west the Aborigines, and amoi)g them 
probably the old Ansonians or Oscans. About 1000 years prior to the 
Christian era, there arises among these tribes — from whom almost all 
the popular migrations in ancient Italy have proceeded — a movement 
whereby the Aborigines more northward, the Sikels more southward, are 
precipitated upon the Sikels of the plains beneath. Many thousands of the 
great Sikel nation withdraw to their brethren the CEnotrians, and by degrees 
still farther across the strait to the island of Sicily. Others of them remain 
stationary in their residences, and form, in conjunction with the Aborigines, 
the Latin nation, — in conjunction with the Ausonians, the Oscan nation: 
the latter extends itself over what was afterwards called Samninm and 
Campania. SttU, the population and power of these mountain tribes, 
especially that of the Sabines, goes on perpetually on the increase : as they 
pressed onward towards the Tiber, at the period when Borne was only a 
single town, so they also advanced southwards, and conquered, — first, the 
mountainous Opica; next, some centuries later, the Opician plain. Cam* 
pania; lastly, the ancient country of the (Enotrians, afterwards denominated 
Lucania.** 

Compare Kiebuhr, Romisch. Geschicht toL i, p. 80, 2d edit, and the first 
chapter of Mr. Donaldson*! Tarronianns. 
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to the Opidans or Oscans, or to the lapygiaos — may be calied 
Pelftsgic, for want of a better name ; bat, bj whatever name it be 
called, the recognition of its existence connects and explains 
manj isolated circnmstances in the early hbtory of Rome as well 
as in that of the Italian, and Sicilian Greeks. 
/ The earliest Grecian oolonj in Italy or Sicily, oi whidi we 
know the precise date, is placed about 735 b. c^ eighteen years 
subsequent to the Yarronian era of Rome ; so that the causes, 
tending to subject and Hellenize the Sikel population in the south- 
em region, begin their operation nearly at the same time as 
those which tended gradually to exalt and aggrandize the modi- 
fied variety of it which existed in Latium. At that time, ac- 
cording to the information given to Thucydid^, the Sikels had 
been established for three centuries in Sicily : Hellanikus and 
Philistus — who both recognized a similar migration into that 
island out of Italy, though they give different names, both to the 
emigrants and to those who expelled them — assign to the mi- 
gration a date three generations before the Trojan warJ Earlier 
than 735 b. c, however, though we do not know the precise era 
of its commencement, there' existed one solitary Grecian estab- 
lishment in the Tyrrhenian sea, — the Campanian Gums, near 
cape Misenum ; which the more common opinion of chronologists 
supposed to have been founded in 1050 b. c, and which has even 
been carried back by some authors to 1139 b. c.^ Without re- 
posing any faith in this early chronology, we may at least feel 
certain that it is the most ancient Grecian establishment in any 
part of Italy, and that a considerable time elapsed before any 
other Greek colonists were bold enough to cut themselves off 
from the Hellenic worid by occupying seats on the other side of 



1 Thacyd. vi, 2; PhilUttis, FrAg. 2, ed. Didot 

' Strabo, Y, p. S43 ; Velleios PatercoL i, 5 ; Eosebins, p 121 . M. Raoal 
Bochette, assnmiDg a different compatation of the date of the Trojan war, 
pnihes the date of Cnm» still farther bock to 1139 b. o. (Histoire dee 
Colomes Grecqnes, book iv, c 12, p. 100.) 

The mythes of Cnm« extended to a period preceding the Chalkidie 
settlement. See the stories of Aristssos and DsBdalns ap. Sallnst Fragment 
Incert. p. 204, ed. Delphin.; and Scrvius ad Vii^l. ^neid. vi, 17. The 
flibalous ThespiadsB, or primhire Greek settlers in Sardinia, were snpposei 
in early ages to hare left that island and retired to CnmsB (Diodor. y, 15]. 
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the strait of Messina,! with all the hazards of Tjrriieiiian piracy 
as well as of Scjlla and Charjbdis. The Campanian Cums — 
known almost entirely bj this its Latin designation — received its 
name and a portion of its inhabitants from the .ZBolic KymS in 
Asia Mnor. A joint band ai settlers, partly from this latter 
town, partly from Chalkis in Euboea, — the former under the 
Kymffian Hij^kles, the latter under the Chalkidian M^astbe- 
n^ — having combined to form the new town, it was settled by 
agreement that Kym§ should bestow the name, and that Chalkis 
should enjoy the title and honors of the mother-city.^ 

Gumse, situated on the neck of the peninsula which terminates 
in cape Misenum, occupied a lofly and rocky hill overhanging the 
Bea,3 and difficult of access on the land side. The unexampled 
fertility of the Phlegraean plains in the immediate vicinity of the 
city, the copious supply of fish in the Lucrine lake,^ and the gold 
mines in the neighboring bland of Pithekusse, — both subsisted 
and enriched the colonists. They were joined by fresh settlers 
from Chalkis, from Eretria, and even frx>m Samos ; and became 
numerous enough to form distinct towns at -Diksearchia and Nea- 
polis, thus spreading over a large portion of the bay of Naples. 
In the hollow rock under the very walls of the town was situated 
the cavern of the prophetic Sibyl, — a parallel and reproduction 
of the Grergithian Sibyl, near Kymd in uSBolis : in the immediate 
neighborhood, too, stood the wild woods and dark lake of Aver- 
nus, consecrated to the subterranean gods, and offering an estab- 
lishment of priests, with ceremonies evoking the dead, for pur- 
poses of prophecy or for solving doubts and mysteries. It was 
here that Grecian imagination localized the Cimmerians and the 
fable of Odysseus ; and the Cumseans derived gains frx>m the no- 

> Ephoruif, Frag. 53, ed. Didot 

• Strabo, r, p. 243 ; VcUeius Paterc. i, 5. 

' See the site of Cam» as described bj Agathias (on occasion of the siego 
of the place by Narses, in 558 a. d.). Histor. i, 8-10 j also by Strabo, v, p. 
944. 

* Diodor. iv, 21, r, 71 ; Polyb. iii, 91 ; Pliny, H. N. ill, 5 ; Llfy, riu, 22. 
"In Baiano sinu CampanisB contra Pateolanam dritatem lacns sunt dno, 
Avemns et Lncrinos : qui olim propter piscinm oopiam vectagalia magna 
I rwtabant," (Senrius ad Viig. Geoigic ii, 161.) 
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meroas visitors to this holy 8pot,i perhaps hardly less than those 
of the inhabitants of Krissa from the vicinity of Delphi. Of the 
relations of these Cumaeans with the Hellenic world generally, we 
unfortunately know nothing ; but they seem to have been in inti- 
mate connection with Rome during the time of, the kings, and 
especially during that of the last king Tarquin,« — forming the 
intermediate link between the Greek and Latin world, whereby 
the feelings of the Teukrians and Gergithians near the JBolic 
Kym^ and the legendary stories of Trojan as well as Grecian 
heroes — .£neas and Odysseus — passed into the antiquarian im- 
a^nation of Rome and LatiunL^ The writers of the Augustan 
age knew Cumse only in its decline, and wondered at the vast ex- 
tent of its ancient walls, yet remaining in their time. But during 
the two centuries prior to 500 b. c, these walls inclosed a full 
and thriving population, in the plenitude of prosperity, — with a 
surrounding territory ettensive as well as fertile,^ resorted to by 
purchasers of com from Rome in years of scarcity, and unassail- 
ed as yet by formidable neighbors, — and with a coast and harbors 
well suited to maritime commerce. At that period, the town of 
Capua, if indeed it existed at all, was of very inferior impor- 
tance, and the chief part of the rich plain around it was in- 



' Strabo, Tf p. S4.). Kai eUjivXeov ye ol npo&w6fievoi Koi IXaaofuvoi rot- 
Karax^oviovc 6ai/wvti(, hvruv rCiv ifriywuhuv tH roiade Upktv^ i}pyoKafi\ 

k6tC}V rdv TOTTOV. 

■ Dionjs. H. iv, 61-62, vi, 21 ; Livy, ii, 34. 

' See, respecting the transmission of ideas and fables from the JEolii* 
Kymd to Corns in Campania, the first rolnme of this History, chap, xr, 
p. 457. 

The father of Hesiod was a native of the .£oIic Kym% : we find in the 
Hesiodic Theogonj {ad Jin.) mention of Latinus as the son of Odysseus and 
Circd: Senrios . cites the same from the ^Aawticnoita of Heaiod (Servtos ad 
Virg. J£n, xii, 162 ; compare Cato, Fragment p. 33, ed. lion). The great 
fiimily of the Mamilii at Ttticiilnm, also d^ved their origin from Odysseus 
and Cirod {Uyj, i, 49). 

The tomb of Elpdn6r, the lost companion of Odjsseos, was shown 
at Circeii in the days of Theophrastus (Hist Plant v, 8, 3) and Skyl&x 
(c 10). 

Hesiod notices the promontory of Pelftms, the strait of Messina, and the 
islet of OrtygiA near Syracuse (Diodor. ir, 85 ; Strabo, i, p. 23). 

*LiTy,ii,9. 
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duded in the possedsions of Cumtt' — not unworthy probahlj, in 
the sixth century b. c, to he numbered with Sybaris and Krotdn. 
The decline of Gumse begins in the first half of the fifth cen- 
tury B. C. (500-450 B. c), first, from the growth of hostile 
powers in the interior, — the Tuscans and Samnites, — next, 
from violent intestine dissensions and a destructive despotism. 
The town was assailed by a formidable host of invaders from the 
interior, Tuscans reinforced by Umbrian and Daunian allies ; 
which Dionysius refers to the 64th Olympiad (524-520 b. c.)» 
though upon what chronological authority we do not know, and 
though this same time is marked by Eusebius as the date of the 
foundation of Diluearchia from Cumse. The invaders, in spite 
of great disparity of number, were bravely repelled by the Oi- 
mseans, chiefiy through the heroic example of a citizen then first 
known and dktinguished, — Aristodemus Malakus. The govern- 
ment of the city was oligarchical, and the oligarchy from that day 
became jealous of Aristod§mus ; who, on his part, acquired ex- 
traordinary ^popularity and influence among the people. Twenty 
years afterwards, the Latin dty of Arida, an ancient ally of 
Cumas was attacked by a Tuscan host, and intreated succor from 
the Cumffians. The oligarchy of the latter thought this a good 
opportunity to rid themselves pf Aristodemus, whom they de- 
spatched by sea to Arida, with rotten vessels and an insuffiden^ 
body of troops. But their stratagem failed and proved thei^ 
ndn ; for the skill and intrepidity of Aristodemus sufficed for tht 
rescue of Arida, and he brought back his troops victorious and 
devoted to himself personally* Partly by force, partly by 
stratagem, he subverted the oligarchy, put to death the principal 
rulers, and constituted himself despot : by a jealous energy, by 
disarming the people, and by a body of mercenaries, he main- 
tained himself in this authority for twenty years, runniog his 
career of lust and iniquity until old age. At length a conspiracy 
of the oppressed population proved suooessful against him ; he 
was sUun, with all his family and many <^his chief partisans, and 
the former government was restored^ 

> Niebnhr, Roraisch. Owchicht vol i, p. 76, 2d edit 
* The history of Arutoddmus Malakus is giren at some length hj Vim 
of Halikamassus (yiii, 3-10). 
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The despotism of AriitodSmus falls during the exile of the 
expelled Tarquini (to whom he gave shelter) from Borne, and 
during the government of Geldn at Syracuse ; and this calamit- 
ous period of dissension and misrule was one of the great caoaea 
of the decline of Cumas. Nearly at the same time, the Tuscan 
power, both by land and sea, appears at its maximum, and the 
Tuscan establishment at Capua begins, if we adopt the era of 
the town as given by Cato.^ There was thus created at the ex« 
pense of Cum» a powerful city, which i^as still farther aggran- 
dized afterwards when conquered and occupied by the Samnites ; 
whose invading tribes, under their own name or that of Lucani- 
ans, exteiuled themselves during the fifth and fourth centuries 
B. c, even to the shores of the gulf of Tarentum.3 Cumae was 
also exposed to formidable dangers from the sea-side : a fleet, 
either of Tuscans alone, or of Tuscans and Carthaginians united, 
assailed it in 474 B. c, and it was only rescued by the active in- 
terposition of Hiero, despot of Syracuse ; by whose naval force 
the invaders were repelled with slaughter.^ These incidents go 
partly to indicate, partly to explain, the decline of the most an- 
cient Hellenic settlement in Italy, — a decline from which it never 
recovered. 

After briefly sketching the history of Cumse, we pass naturally 
to that series of powerful colonies which were established in 
Sicily and Italy, beginning with 735 b. c. — enterprises in whidi 
Chalkis, Corinth, Megara, Sparta, ^e Achaeans in Peloponnesus, 
and the Lokrians out of Peloponnesus, were all conoemed. 
Chalkis, the metropolis of Cumse, became also the metropolis of 
Naxos, the most ancient Grecian colony in Sicily, on the eastern 
coast of the island, between the strait of Messina and Mount 
^tna. 

The great number of Grecian settlements, from difierent colo- 
nizing towns, which appear to have taken effect within a few 
years upon the eastern coast of Italy and Sicily — from the lapy- 
gian ci^ to cape Pachynus— leads us to suppose that the ex- 

' Livy, ii, 21. • Velleius Patercnl. i, 5. 

' Compare Strabo, y. p. 250 ; vi, p. 264. " Camanos Osca mntavit vicinia * 
•ays Velleius, /. c. 
* Diodor. xi, 51 ; Piudor, PyOi. i, 71. 
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traordinarj capacities of the country for receiring new settlen 
had become known onlj suddenly. The colonies follow so dose 
upon each other, that the example of the first cannot have been 
the single determining motive to those which followed. I 
shall have occasion to point out, even a century later (on the 
occasion of the settlement of Kyr€n^), the narrow range of Gre- 
cian navigation ; so that the previous supposed ignorance would 
not be at all incredible, were it not for the fact of the preexisting 
colony of Cumas. According to the practice universal with Gre- 
cian ships — which rarely permitted themselves to lose sight of 
the coast except in cases of absolute necessity — every man, who 
navigated from Greece to Italy or Sicily, first coasted along the 
shores of Akamania and Epirus until he reached the latitude of 
Korkyra; he then struck across first to that island, next to the 
lapygian promontory, from whence he proceeded along the east- 
em coast of Italy (the gulfs of Tarentum and Squillace) to the 
southern promontory of Calabria and the Sicilian strait; he 
would then sail, still coastwise, either to Syracuse or to Cumae, 
according to his destination. So different are nautical habits now, 
that this fact requires special notice ; we must recollect, moreover, 
that in 735 b. c, there were yet no Grecian settlements either in 
Epirus or in Korkyra : outside of the gulf of Corinth, the world 
was non-Hellenic, with the single exception of the remote Cumie. 
A little before the last-mentioned period, Theokl^ (an Athenian 
or a Chalkidian — probably the latter) was cast by storms on the 
coagLof Sicily, and became acquainted with the tempting char- 
acter of the soil, as well as the dispersed and half-organized con- 
dition of the petty Sikel communities who occupied it.^ The 
oligarchy of Chalkis, acting upon the information which he 
brought back, sent out under his guidance settlers,^ Chalkidian 
and Naxian, who founded the Sicilian Naxos. Theokl^ and his 
companions on landing first occupied the eminence of Taurus, im- 

» Thucyd. ri, 3 ; Strabo, vi, p. 267. 

* The admixture of Naxian colonists may be admitted, as well upon the 
presumption arising from the name, as from the statement of Hellanikus, ap. 
Stephan. Byz. y, XaXicic- 

Ephorus put together into one the Chalkidian and the Megarian migra- 
tions which Thncydid^ represents as distinct (Ephorus ap. Strabo, vi, p. 
267). 

VOL. III. 16 
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mediate!/ overfaangbg the sea (wbereoo was established ioar 
centuries afterwards the town of Tauromenium, after Naxos had 
been destroyed by the Sjracusan despot Dionysius) ; for they had 
to make good their position against the Sikels, who were in occu- 
pation of the neighborhood, and whom it was requisite either to 
dispossess or to subjugate. After they had acquired secure pos- 
session of the territory, the^ site of the city was transferred to a 
convenient spot adj<Mning ; but the hill first occupied remained 
ever memorable, both to Greeks and to Sikels. On it was erect- 
ed the altar of Apollo Arch^get^s, the ^vine patron who (through 
his oracle at Delphi) had sanctioned and detennined Hdlenic 
colonization in the island* The altar remained permanently as a 
sanctuary common to all the Sicilian Greeks, and the Thedrs or sa- 
cred envoys from their various cities, when they visited the Olympic 
and other festivals of Greece, were always in the habit of offer- 
ing sacrifice upon it immediately before their departure. To the 
autonomous Sikels, on the other hand, the hill was an object of 
durable but odious recollection, as the spot in which Grecian con- 
quest and intrusion had first begun ; and at the distance of three 
centuries and a half from the event, we find them still animated 
by this sentiment in obstructing the foundation of Tauromenium«' 
At the time when Theokl^s landed, the Sikels were in pos- 
session of the larger half of the island, lying chiefly to the east 
of the Hersean mountains,^ — a chain c^ hills stretching in a 
southerly direction from that principal chain, called the Neurode 
or Nebrode mountains, which runs from east to west for the most 
part parallel with the northern shore. West of the Henean hills 
were situated the Sikans ; and west of these latter, £ryx and 
Egesta, the possessions of the Elymi : along the western portion 
of the northern coast, also, were placed Moty^, Solo^ie, and Pan- 
ormus (now Palermo), the Phenidan or Carthaginian seaports. 
The formation, or at least the extension,* of these three last- 
mentioned ports, however, was a consequence of the multiplied 

* Thncyd. ri, 8 ; Diodor. xir, 59-88. 

* Mannert placee the boandary of Sikels and Sikans at these moantains: 
Otto Siefert (Akragas nnd sein Qebiet, Hambmg, 1845, p. 53) places it at 
the Oemelli Colles, rather more to the westward,— thus cootraeting the 
domain of the Sikans : compare Diodor. ir, 82-83. 
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Grecian colonies ; for the Pfaenidans down to this time had not- 
founded any territorial or permanent estahlishments, but had con- 
tented tBemselves with occapying in a temporary way varioas 
capes or circumjacent islets, for the purpose of trade with the in- 
terior. The arriyal of formidable Greek settlers, maritime like 
themselves, induced them to abandon these outlying factories, 
and to concentrate their strength in the three considerable towns 
above named, all near to that comer of the island which ap* 
proached most closely to Carthage. The east side of Sicily, and 
most part of the south, were left open to the Greeks, with no 
other opposition than that of the indigenous Sikds and Sikans, 
who ifvere gradually expelled from all contact with the sea-shore, 
except on part of the north side of the island, — and who were 
indeed,, so unpractised at sea as well as destitute of shipping, 
that in the tale of their old migration out of Italy into Sicily, the 
Sikels were afiBrmed to have crossed the narrow strait upon rafts 
at a moment of favorable wind.i 

In the very next year® to the foundation of Naxos, CcMinth 
began her part in the colonization of the island. A body of set- 
tlers, under the oekist Archias, landed in the islet Ortygia, farther 
southward on the eastern coast, expelled the Sikel occupants, and 
laid the first stone of the mighty Syracuse. Ortygia, two Eng- 
lish miles in circumference, was separated fitmi the main blapd 
only by a narrow channel, which was bridged over whrai the dty 
was occupied and enlarged by Geldn in the 72d Olympiad, if 
not earlier. It formed only a small part, though the most 
secure and best-fortified part, of the vast space which the dty 
afterwards occupied ; * but it sufficed alone for the inhabitants 
during a considerable time, and the present dty in its modem 
dedine has again reverted to the same modest limits. Moreover, 
Ortygia ofiered another advantage of not less value ; it lay across 
the entrance of a spacious harbmr, approached by a narrow 
mouth, and its fountain of Aretfausa was memorable in antiquity 
both for the abundance and goodness of its water. We should 
have been glad to learn something respecting the numbers, char- 

» Thacyd. ti, 2. 

» Mr. Fynes Clinton discnssea tlie era of Syracuse, Ftf ti Hellenid, ad 
B. 0. 734, and the same work, toI. H. Appendix xi, p. 264. 
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ACter, poatuNU naiZ/itj, etc ci these primitiTe emigrants, the 
fbuDdera of a dtj nhich we shall hereafter find oomprisiog « 
vast walled circuit, which Strabo reckons at <^ie hodttred and 
eighty stadia, bat '.fhich the modern obsenrad^p^^of Cokmel 
Leake announce as fourteen English miles,i e»<Hont one hundred 
and twenty-two stadia. We are told only that many of them 
came from the (Joriiithian village of Tenea, and that one of them 
sold to a comrade on the voyage his lot of land in prospective, 
for the price of a honey-cake : the little which we hear about the 
determin'uig motivcf.^ of the colony refers to the personal charac- 
ter of the oekist A rchias son of Euagetus, one of the governing 
gens of the Bacchijiie at Corinth, in the violent prosecution of 
unbridled lust, had caused, though unintentionally, the death of a 
free youth named Aktaeon, whose father Melissus, after having 
vainly endeavored to procure redress, slew himself at the Isth- 
mian games, invoking the vengeance of Poseidon against the 
aggressor.3 Such were the destructive effects of this paternal 
curse, that Archias was C(»npelled to expatriate, and the Bacchi- 
adse placed him at the head of the emigrants to Ortygia, in 734 
B. c. : at that time, probably, this was a sentence of banishment 
to which no man of commanding stati(m would submit except 
under the pressure of necessity. 

There yet remained room for new settlements between Naxos 
and Syracuse: and Theokl^ the cekist of Naxos, found himself 
in a situation to occupy part d this dpaoe only five years afVer 
the foundation of Syracuse : perhaps he may have been joined 
by fresh settlers. He attacked and expelled the Sikels^from 
the fertile spot called Leontini, seemingly about half-way down 
on the eastern coast betwe^i Mount ^tna and Syracuse ; and 
also from Katana, immediately adjoining to Mount ^tna, which 
still retains both its name and its importance. Two new Chalki- 
dio colonies were thus founded, — Theokl^ himself becoming 
cekist of Leontini, and Euarchos chosen by the Eatansan settlers 
themselves, of Eataua. 

* See Colonel Leake, notes on the Topography of Syracnse, p« 41* 

* AihenflB. ir, 167 ; Strabo, ix, p. 880. 

' Diodor. Frag. Lit. viii, p. 24; Plutarch, Karrat. Amator. p. 772; Schol 
ApoUon.Rhod.ir, 1212. 

* Polymins (▼, 5, 1 ) describes the stratagem of TheokUi on this oocadoa. 
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The dtj of Megara was not behind Corinth and Chalkis in 
iumishlng emigrants to Sicilj. Lamis the Megarian, having 
BOW arrived with a body of colonists, took possession first of a 
new spot called Trotilus, but afVerwards joined the recent Chal- 
kidian settlement at Leontini. The two bodies of settlers, how- 
ever, could not live in harmony, and Lamis, with his companions, 
was soon expelled; he then occupied Thapsus,i at a little dis- 
tance to the northward of Ortygia or Syracuse, and shortly after- 
wards died. His followers made an alliance with Hybldn, king 
of a neighboring tribe of Sikels, who invited them to settle in 
bis territory ; they accepted the proposition, relinquished Thap 
BUS, and founded, in conjunction with Hybldn, the city called the 
Hyblsean Megara, between Leontini and Syracuse. This inci- 
dent is the more worthy of notice, because it is one of the 
instances which we find of a Grecian colony beginning by 
amicable fusion with the preexisting residents: Thucydides 
seems to conceive the prince Hybldn as betraying his people 
against their wishes to the Greeks.^ 

It was thus that, during the space of five years, several distinct 
bodies of Greek emigrants had rapidly succeeded each other in 
Sicily : for the next forty years, we do not hear of any fresh ar- 
rivals, which is the more easy to understand as there were during 
that interval several considerable foundations on the coast of Italy, 
which probably took ofi^ the disposable Greek settlers. At length, 
forty-five years after the foundation of Syracuse, a fresh body of 
settlers arrived, partly from Rhodes under AntiphSmus, partly 
from Krete under Entimus, and founded the city of Gela on the 
south-western front of the island, between cape Pachynus and 
Lilybaeum (b. c. 690) — still on the territory of the Sikels, 
though extending ultimately to a portion of that of the Sikans.^ 
The name of the city was given from that of the neighboring 
river Gela. 

One other fresh migration from Greece to Sicily remains to 

• PoIy»nu8 details a treacheroos stratagem whereby this expulsion is said 
to have been accomplished (v, 5, 2). 

• Thucydid. vi, 3. T/JXwvof tov Qaoikeo^ irpodovro^ r^v ;fupav koI ko^ 
yriaoftevov. 

• Thucydid. vi, 4; Diodor. Excerpt Vatican, ed. Mail, Fragm. xiii, p. 18; 
Faosanias, viii, 46, 2 
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be mentioned, though we cannot assign the exact date of it The 
town of Zankle (now Messina), on the strait between Italy and 
Sicily, was at first occupied by certain privateers or >p]rate8 from 
CunuB, — the situation being eminently convenient for their ope- 
rations. But the success of the other CBalkidic settlements im- 
parted to this nest of pirates a more enlarged and honorable 
character : a body of new settlers joined them from Chalids mod 
other towns of Eubcea, the land was regularly divided, fJid two 
joint oekists were provided to qualify the town as a member of 
the Hellenic communion — Peri6r6s fix>m Chalkis, and Kratie- 
men^ from Cumse. The name Zankld had been given by the prim- 
itive Sikel occupants of the place, meaning in their language a 
$ickU; but it was aflerwards changed to Mess^nd by Anaxilas, 
despot of Bhegium, who, when he conquered the town, intro- 
duced new inhabitants, in a manner hereafter to be noticed.^ 

Besides these emigrations direct from Greece, the Hellenic 
ocdonies in Sicily became themselves the founders of sub-colo- 
nies. Thus the Syracusans, seventy years after their own settle- 
ment (b« c. 664), founded Akr» — IGismensB, twenty years after- 
wards (b. c. 644), and Kamarina fbrty-five years after Easmeme 
(b« c. 599) : Daskdn and Menekdlus were the oekists of the lat- 
ter, which became in process of time an independent and consid- 
erable town, while Akrse and EJismense seem to have remained 
subject to Syracuse. Kamarina was on the south-western side 
<ii the island, forming the boundary of the Syracusan territory 
towards Grela. EjJlipolis was established from Naxos, and £u- 
boea (a town so called) from Leontini.^ 

Hitherto, the Greeks had colonized altogether on the territory 
of the Sikels ; the three towns which remain to be mentioned 
were all founded in that of the Sikans,^ — Agrigentum or Akra- 
gas, SeUnus, and Himera. The two former were both on the 
south-western coast, — Agrigentum bordering upon Gela on the 
one side, and upon Selinus on the other. Himera was situated 

» Thucydid. vi, 4. « Stnibo, vi, p. 272. 

• Stephanas Byz. 2</cav/c, ij nepixopo^ ^ kKpayavrtvuv. Herodot vii, 170; 
Diodor. iv, 78. 

Veasa, the most considerable among the Sikanian townships or villages, 
with its prince Teatns, is Mid to have been conquered by Phalaris despot of 
Agrigentum, through a miztore of craft and force (Polynn. r, 1, 4). 
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on the westerly portion of the northeni coast, — the single 
Hellenic establishment in the time of Thacydid^ which that long 
line of coast presented. The inhabitants <^ the Hybbean Me- 
gara ^ere ^Minders of Selinus, about 630 b. c, a century after 
their own establishment : the oekist Pamillus, according to the 
usual Hellenic practice, was invited from their meln^)dis Mo> 
gara in Greece proper, but we are not told how many fresh set- 
tlers came with him : the language of Thucydid^ leads us to 
suppose that the new town was peopled chiefly from the Hyblsan 
Megarians themselves. The town of Akragas, or Agrigentum, 
ealled after the neighboring river of the former name, was found- 
ed frt>m Gkla in b. a 582. Its oekists were Aristonous and Pya^ 
tilus, and it received the statutes and religions characteristics of 
Gela. Himera, on the other hand, was founded from Zankld, 
under three oekists, Eukleides, Simus, and Sakdn. The diief 
part of its inhabitants were of Chalkidic race, and its legal and 
religions characteristics were Chalkidic; but a portion of the 
settlers were Syracusan exiles, called Myl^tide, who had be^ 
expelled from home by a sedition, so that the Himerean dialect 
was a mixture of Doric and Chalkidic Himera was situated 
not far from the towns of the Elymi, — Eyrx and Egesta. 

Such were the chief establishments founded by the Greeks in 
Sicily during the two centuries after their first settlement in 
735 B. o. The few particulars just stated respecting them are 
worthy of all confidence, — for they come to us from Thucydides, 
— but they are unfortunately too few to afibrd the least satisfao- 
tion to our curiosity. It cannot be doubted that these first two 
centuries were periods of steady increase and prosperity among 
the Sicilian Greeks, undisturbed by those distractions and calam- 
ities which supervened afterwards, and which led indeed to the 
^extraordinary aggrandizement of some of their oonununities, but 
^^ also to the ruin of several others : moreover, it seems that the 
Carthaginians in Sicily gave them no trouble until the time of 
Gelon. Their position will indeed seem singularly advantageous, 
if we consider the extraordinary fertility of the soil in this fine 
island, especially near the sea, — its capacity for com, wine, and 
oil, the species of cultivation to which the Greek husbandman 
had been accustomed under less favorable circumstances, — its 
abundant fisheries on the coast, so important in Grecian diet, and 
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ooDiinuing undiminislied eyen at the present day, together wkk 
sheep, cattle, bides, wool, and timber from the native popuLitioo 
in the interior. These natives seem to have been oi mde pastoral 
habits, dispersed either among pettj hill-villages, or in caverns 
hewn out of the ro<^, like the primitive inhabitants of the Ba- 
learic islands and Sardinia ; so that Sicilj, like New Zealand in 
oor century, was now for the first time approached by organized 
industry and tillage.^ Their progress, though very great, during 
this most prosperous interval (between the foundation of Naxos, 
in 735 B. c. to the reign of Greldn at Syracuse in 485 b. c), is not to 
be compared to that of the English colonies in America; but it 
was nevertheless very great, and appears greater from being con- 
centrated as it was in and around a few dties. Individual spread- 
ing and separation of residence were rare, nor did they consist 
either with the security or the social feelings of a Grecian colon' 
ist. The city to which he belonged was the central point of his 
existence, where the produce which he nused was brought home 
to be stOTed or sdd, and where alone his active life, political, do- 
mestic, religious, recreative, etc^ was carried on. There were 
dispersed throughout the territory of the city small fortified places 
and garrisons,^ serving as temporary protection to the cultivators 
in case of sudden inroad ; but there was no permaneftt resi- 
dence for the free citizen except the town itself. This was, per- 
hi^>s, even more the case in a colonial settlement, where every- 
thing began and spread from one central point, than in Attica, 
where the separate villages had once nourished a population 

^ Of these Sikel or Sikan caverns many traces jet remain : see Otto 
Siefert, Akragas and sein Gebiet, pp. 39, 45, 49, 55, and the work of Captain 
W. H. Smyth, — Sicily and its Islands, London, 1824, p. 190. 

" These crypt« (observes the latter) appear to have been the earliest effort 
of a primitive and pastoral people towards a town, and are generally with- 
out regularity as to shape and magnitade : in after-ages they perhaps served 
aa a retreat in time of danger, and as a place of security in case of extraor- 
dinary alarm, for women, children, and valuables. In this light, I was 
particularly struck with the resemblance these rude habitations bore to the 
caves I had seen in Owhyhee, for similar uses. The Troglodyte villages of 
Nordiem Africa, of which I saw several, are also precisely the same " 

About the early cave-residences in Sardinia and the Balearic islands, con- 
•ult Diodor. V, 15-17. 

• Thncydid. vi, 45. r^ TeptvoXta t^ iv r§ x*^ (of Syracuse). 
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poHticallj iadependent. It was in the town, therefore, that the 
aggregate increase of 3ie colony palpably concentrated itself, — 
property as well as population, — private comfort and luxury not 
less than public fatce and grandeur. Such growth and improve- 
ment was of course sustained by the cultivation of the territory, 
but the evidences of it were manifested in the town ; and the 
large population which we shall have occasion to notice as be- 
longing to Agrigentum, Sybaris, and other cities, will illustrate 
this position. 

There is another point of some importance to mention in re- 
gard to the Sicilian and Italian cities. The population of the 
town itself may have been principally, though not wholly, Greek ; 
but the population of the territory belonging to the to^n, or of 
the dependent villages which covered it, must have been in a 
great measure Sikel or Sikan. The proof of this is found in a cir> 
cumstance common to all the Sicilian and Italian Greeks, — the 
peculiarity of their weights, measures, monetary system, and 
language. The pound and ounce are divisions and denominations 
belonging altogether to Italy and Sicily, and unknown originally 
to the Greeks, whose scale consisted of the obolus, the drachma, 
the mina, and the talent : among the Greeks, too, the metal first and 
most commonly employed for money was silver, while in Italy and 
Sicily copper was the primitive metal made use o£ Now among 
all the Italian and Sicilian Greeks, a scale of weight and money 
arose quite different from that of the Greeks at home, and form- 
ed by a combination and ac^stment of the one of these syBtems 
to the other ; it is in many points complex and difficult to under- 
stand, but in the final result the native system seems to be pre- 
dominant, and the Grecian system subordinate.^ Such a conse- 



^ Respecting the statical and monetary system, prevalent among the Italian 
and Sicilian Greeks, see Aristot Fragment nepl ttoXtreiuv^ ed. N^mann, p. 
' 102 ; Pollax, ir, 174, ix, 80-87 3 and abore all, Boeckh, Metrologie, ch. xriii, 
p. 292, and the abstract and review of that woric in the Clansical Moseum, 
Na 1 ; also, O. MOller, Die Etnuker, vol. i, p. S09. 

The Sicilian Greeks reckoned by talents, each consisting of 120 litm or 
itbrsB : the .£gin»an obolos was the equivalent of the litra, having been the 
ralae in silver of a poond-weight of copper, at the time when the valuation 
was taken. 

The common denominations of money and weigh^ — with the exception 

VOL. iiL 16* Stob 
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quenoe as this oould not have ensued, if the Greek settlers in 
Italj and Sicily had kept themselves apart as ooinmunities, and 
had merely carried on commerce and barter with communities of 
Sikeb : it implies a fusion of the two races in the same commu- 
nity, though doubtless in the relation of superior and sul^ect, and 
not in that of equals. The Greeks on arriying in the country 
expelled the natives from the town, perhaps also from the lands 
imioiediately round the town ; but when they gradually extended 
th^r territory, this was probably accomplished, not by the expul- 
sion, but by the subjugation of those Sikel tribes and villages, 
much subdivided and each individually petty, whom their aggres- 
sions successively touched. 

At the time when Theoklls landed on the hill near Naxos, 
and Archias in the islet of Ortygia, and when eadi of them ex- 
pelled the Sikels fh>m that particular spot, there were Sikel vil- 
lages or little communities jspread through all the neighboring 
country. By the gradual encroachments of the colony, some of 
these might be dispossessed and driven out of the plains near the 
ooast into the more monntainoos regions of the interior, but many 
of them doubtless found it convenient to submit, to surrender a 
portion of their lands, and to hold the rest as subordinate villagers 
of an Hellenic city-oNnmunity :i and we find even at the time of 
the Athenian invasion (414 b. c.) villages existing in distinct 
identity as Sikels, yet subject and tributary to Syracuse. More- 
over, ^e influence whidi the Greeks exercised, though in the 
first instance essaitially compulsory, became also in part self- 
operating, — the ascendency of a higher over a lower civilization. 
It was the working of concentrated townsmen, safe among one 
another by their walls and by mutual confidence, and siurounded 
by more or less of ornament, public as well as private, — upon 
dispersed, unprotected, artless villagers, who could not be insen- 
sible to t}ie charm of that superior intellect, imagination, and or- 

of the talent, the meaning of which was altered while the word was retained 
— seem to have been all borrowed by the ItaKan and Sicilian Greeks from 
the 8ikel or Italic scale, not from the Grecian, — vovfiftoc, ^rpa^ deitaXiTpov, 
wtvniicwTuXiTpoVf vevTovytuov^ i^aC, rerpac, T/wof, ^ftivci, ^/uXirpiov (see 
Fragments of Epicharmns and Sophron,«ap. Ahrens de Dialecto DoricAt 
Appendix, pp. 435, 471, 47S, and AthensB. zi, p. 479). 
* Thucyd ri. SS. 
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ginizataoo, which wroqght so powerftillj upon the whole oontem- 
poraoeous world* To understand the action of these superior 
emigrants upon the native but inferior Sikels, during those three 
earliest centuries (730-430 b. c.) which followed the arrival of 
Archias and The<^l^ we have only to study the continuance of 
the same action during the three succeeding centuries which pre- 
ceded the age of Cicero. At the period when Athens undertook 
the siege of Syracuse (b« c. 415), the interior of the island was 
occupied by Sikel and Sikan communities, autonomous, and re- 
taining their native customs and language ;i but in the time of 
Verres and Cicero (three centuries and a half afterwards) the 
interior of the island, as well as the maritime regions had become 
Hellenized : the towns in the interior were then hardly less Greek 
than those on the coast Cicero contrasts favorably the character 
of the Sicilians with that of the Greeks generally (t. e. the 
Greeks out of Sicily), but he nowhere distinguishes Greeks in 
Sicily from native Sikels ;^ nor Enna and Centuripi from Eatana 
and Agrigentum. The little Sikel villages became gradually 
semi-Hellenized and merged into subjects of a Grecian town 
during the first three centuries, this change took place in the re- 
gions of the coast,-^ during the following three centuries, in the 
regions of the interior ; and probably with greater rapidity and 
effect in the earlier period, not only because the action of the 
Grecian communities was then closer, more concentrated, and 



* Thucyd. vi, 62-87 ; vii, 18. 

• Cicero in Veirem, Act ii, lib. iv, c 26-51 ; Diodor. v, 6. 

Contrast the manner in which Cicero speaks of Agyrium, Centoripi, and 
Enna, with the dcscliption of these places as inhabited by antonomoof 
Sikels, B. o. 896, in the wars of the elder Dion jsins (Diodor. xir, 55, 58, 78). 
Both Sikans and Sikels were at that time completely distingnished from the 
Chneeks, in the centre of the island. 

0. Moller states that "Syracuse, seventy yean after its foundation, colonized 
Akne, also Enna, situated in the centre of the island," (Hist, of Dorians. I, 
6, 7). Enna is mentioned by Stephanns Bjz. as a Syracnsan foundation, 
•but without notice of the date of its foundation, which must have been much 
later than Muller here affirms. Serra di Falco (Antichitk di Sicilia, Introd. 
t i, p. 9) gives Enna as having been founded later than Akrse, but earlier 
than Kasmens ; for which date I find no authority. Talaria (see Steph. 
Byz. oJ INK.) is also mentioned as another Syracnsan city, of which wo do 
not know either the date or the particulars of foundation. 
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more oompulsorj, but becaxise also the obetiiiate tribes ooald i 
retire into the interior. 

The Greeks in Sicily are thus not to be considered as purdj 
Greeks, but as modified by a mixture o£ Sikel and Sikan lan- 
guage, customs, and character. Each town included in its non- 
privileged population a number of seroi-Hellenized Sikels (or Si- 
kans, as the case might be), who, though in a state of dependence, 
contributed to mix the breed and influence the entire mass. We 
have no reason to suppose that the Sikel or CBnotrian language 
ever became written, like Latin, Oscan, or Umbrian:i the in- 
scriptions of Segesta and Halesus are all in Doric Greek, which 
supplanted the native tongue for public purposes as a separate 
language, but not without becoming itself modified in the con- 
fluence. In following the ever-renewed succession of violent 
political changes, the inferior capacity of regulated and pacific 
popular government, and the more unrestrained and voluptuous 
license, which the Sicilian and Italian Greeks^ exhibit as compared 
with Athens and the cities of Greece proper, — we must call to 
mind that we are not dealing with pure Hellenism ; and that the 
native element, though not unfavorable to activity or increase of 
wealth, prevented the Grecian colonist from partaking fiilly in 
that improved organization which we so distinctly trace in Athens 
from Solon downwards. How much the taste, habits, ideas, reli- 
^on, and local mythes, of the native Sikels passed into the minds 
of the Sikeliots or Sicilian Greeks, is shown by the character of 
their literature and poetry. Sicily was the native country of that 
rustic mirth and village buffoonery which gave birth to the prim- 
itive comedy, — politicized and altered at Athens so as to suit men 
of the market-place, the. ekklesia, and the dikastery, — blending, 
in the comedies of the Syracusan Epicharmus, copious details 
about the indulgences of the table (for which the ancient Sicilians^ 
were renowned) with Pythagorean philosophy and moral maxims, 
— but given with all the naked simplicity of common life, in a 
sort of rhythmical prose, without even the restraint of a fixed 
metre, by the Syracusan Sophr6n in his lost Mimes, and afler- 

* Ahrens, De Dialecto DoricA, sect 1, p. 3. 

* Plato, Epistol. vii, p. 326 ; Plaatus, Rudena, Act i, Sc. 1, ftS : Act iL So. 
6,58 * 
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wards polished as well as idealized in the Bacdllo poetry of The* 
okritas.1 That which is commonly termed the Doric comedy was 
in great part at least, the Sikel comedy taken up by Dorian com- 
posers, — the Doric race and dialect being decidedly predominant 
in Sicily : the manners thas dramatized belonged to that coarser 
vein of humor which the Doric Greeks of the town had in com- 
mon with the semi-Hellenized Sikeb of the drcumjaoent villages. 
Moreover, it seems probable that this mstic population enabled 
the despots of the Greco-Sicilian towns to form easily and cheap- 
ly those bodies of mercenary troops, by whom their power was 
sustained,^ and whose presence rendered the continuance oi pop- 
ular government, even supposing it begun, all but impossible. 

It was the destiny of most of the Grecian colonial establish- 
ments to perish by the growth and aggression of those inland 
powers upon whose coast they were planted, — powers which 
gradually acquired, from the vicinity of the Greeks, a military and 
political organization, and a power of concentrated action, such 
as they had not originally possessed. But in Sicily, the Sikels 
were not numerous enough even to maintain perm^ently their 
own nationality, and were ultimately penetrated on all sides by 
Hellenic ascendency and manners. We shall, nevertheless, come 

* TimokreoD, Fragment, 5 ap. Ahrens, De Dialecto Doridi, p. 478, — 
2<«eXdf KOfirjfdc av^p Horl rdv fiarkp' 1^. 

Bemhardy, Grandriss der Geschichte der Griech. Litterator, toI. ii, ch. 
120, sects. 2-5; Grysar, De Doriensimn Comoedia, Cologne, 1828, ch. i, pp. 
41, 55, 57, 210; Boeckh, De Gmcm Trag«sd. Princip. p. 52; Aristot ap. 
Athen«. xi, 505. The rottoPoc seems to hare been a native Sikel fashion, 
borrowed by the Greeks (Athenoos, xt, pp. 666-668). 

The Sicilian /Jov/co^our/xdc was a fashion among the Sicilian herdsmen 
earlier than Epichannos, who noticed the alleged inrentor of it, Diomns, 
the poifKoXoc liKeXtoTtK (AthensB. xiv, p. 619). The mstic manners and 
q>eech represented in the Sicilian comedy are contrasted with the town 
manners and speech of the Attic comedy, by Flantns, PerssB, Act iii, 
8cl,v,31: — 

**Iibronim eocillam habeo plenum soraenm. 
Dabantnr dotis tibi inde sexcenti logi, 
Atqne Attici omnes, nullnm Sicolnm acceperis.'' 
Compare the beginning of the prologue to the Mensschmi of Plantos. 

The comic /t^o^ began at Sjracnse with Epichannns and Phormii 
(Aristot Poet v, 5). 

• Zenobins, Prorerb. v, 84,— 2«ce^ orparUmK. 
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to (me remaricable attempt, made by a native Sikel prince m tha- 
S2d Olympiad (455 b« c), — the enterprising DuketiuR, — to group 
many petty Sikel Tillages into one considerable town, and thus to 
raise his eoantrymen into the Grecian stage of polity and oigan- 
ization. Had there been any Sikel prince endowed with these 
superior ideas at the time when the Greeks first settled in Sicily, 
the subsequent history of the island would probably have been 
▼ery different ; but Duketius had derived his projects from the 
spectacle of the Grecian towns around him, and these latter had 
acquired much too great power to permit him to succeed. IW 
description of his abortive attempt, however, which we find in 
Diodorus,! meagre as it is, forms- an interesting point in the 
history of the island. 

Grecian colonization in Italy began neariy at the same time aa 
in Sicily, and was marked by the same general circumstances. 
Placing ourselves at Bh^um (now Beggio) on the Sicilian 
■trait, we trace Greek cities gradually planted on various pmnts of 
the coast as far as Gumie on the one sea, andTarentum (Taranto) 
<Hi the other. Between the two seas runs the lofty chain of the 
Apennines, calcareous in the upper part of its course, through- 
out middle Italy,* — granitic and schistose in the lower pcut, 
where it traverses the territories now called the hither and the 
farther Calabria. The plains and valleys on each side of the Cal- 
abrian Apennines exhibit a luxuriance of vegetation extolled by 
all observers, and surpassing even that of Sicily ;^ and great as 

* Diodor. xi, 90-91 ; zii, 9. 

' See Dolomien, Diasertation on the Earthquakes of Calabria Ultra, in 
1783, in Pinkerton, Collection of Voyages and Trarels, vol. t, p. 2S0. 

"^It is impossible (he obsenres) to form an adequate idea of the fertilitj 
of Calabria Ultra, particnlarlj of that part called the Plain (soath-west of 
the Apennines, below the gnlf of St Eafemia). The fields, productive of 
olive-trees of larger growth than any seen elsewhere, are yet productive of 
grain. Vines load with then* branches the trees on which they grow, yet 
lessen not their crops. All things grow there, and nature seems to anticipate 
the wishes of the husbandman. There is never a sufficiency of hands to 
gather the whole of the olives, which finally fidl and rot at the bottom of the 
trees that bore them, in the months of February and March. Crowds of 
foreigners, principally Sicilians, come Uiere to help to gather them, and sbart 
the produce with the grower. Oil is their chief article of exportation : io 
eveiy quarter their wines are good and predons." Compare pp S7S-2S2. 
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the pcDduetive powers <$f this territory are now, there is Ml 
reason for bdieving that thej must have been far greater in 
ancient times. For it Las been visited bj repeated earthquakes, 
each of which has left calamitous maria of devastation : those 
of 1638 and 1783 — especially the latter, whose destructive 
effects were on a terrific scale, both as to life and property^ — 
are of a date sufficiently recent to admit of recording and 
measuring the damage done by each ; and that damage, in many 
parts of the south-western c6tot, was great and irreparable. An- 
imated as the epithets are, therefore, with which the modem 
traveller paints the present fertility of Calabria, we are war- 
ranted in enlarging their meaning when we conceive the country 
as it stood between 720-320 b. c, the period of Grecian occupa- 
tion and independence; while the unhealthy air, which now 
desdates the plains generally, seems then to have been felt 
only to a limited extent, and over particular localities. The 
founders of Tarentum, Sybaris, Krotdn, Ix^ri, and j^egium, 
planted themselves in situations of unexampled promise to the 
industrious cultivator, which the previous inhabitants had turned 
to little account : since the subjugation of the Grecian cities, these 
once rich possessions have sunk into poverty and depopulation, 
especially during the last three centuries, from insalubrity, indo- 
lence, bad administration, and fear of the Barbary corsairs. 

The (Enotrians, Sikels, or Italians, who were in possession of 
these territories in 720 b. c, seem to have been rude petty com- 
munities, — procuring for themselves safety by residence on lofly 
eminences, — more pastoral than agriccdtural, and some of them 
consuming the produce of their fields in common mess, on a prin- 
ciple analogous to the syssitia of Sparta or EIrete. King Ita- 
lus was said to have introduced this peculiarity^ among the 
southernmost portion of the (Enotrian population, and at the 
same time to have bestowed upon them the name of Italians, 
though they were also known by the name of Sikels. Through- 

' Mr. Keppel Craven obeenres (Tour throagh the Soathem ProTinces of 
Naples, ch. ziii, p. 254), " The earthquake of 1783 may be said to have 
altered the fkoe of tne whole of Calabria Ultra, and extended its ravages as 
fiur northward as Cosenza." 

*ArfstotFolit vii,9,d. 
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out the centre of Calabria between sea and sea, the high chain of 
the Apennines afforded protection to a certain extent both to their 
independence and to their pastoral habits« But these heights are 
made to be enjojed in conjunction with the plains beneath, so as to 
alternate winter and sununer pasture for the cattle : it is in this 
manner that the richness of the country is rendered available, 
since a large portion of the mountain range is buried in snow 
during the winter months. Such remarkable diversity of soil 
and climate rendered Calabria a land of promise for Grecian set- 
tlement : the plains and lower eminences being as prodactive of 
com, wine, oil, and flax, as the mountains in summer-pasture and 
timber, — and abundance of nun falling upon the higher ground, 
which requires only industry and care to be made to impart the 
maximum of fertility to the lower : moreover, a long line of sea- 
coast, — though not well furnished with harbors, — and an abun- 
dant supply of fish, came in aid of the advantages of the soil. 
While the poorer freemen of the Grecian cities were enabled to 
obtain small lots of fertile land in the neighborhood, to be culti- 
vated by their own hands, and to provide for the most part their 
own food and clothing, the richer proprietors made profitable use 
of the more distant portions of the territory by means of their 
cattle, sheep, and slaves. 

Of the Grecian towns on this favored coast, the earliest as 
well as the most prosperous were Sybaris and Krotdn : both in 
the gulf of Tarentum, — both of Achseim origin, and conter- 
minous with each other in respect of territory. Elroton was 
placed not far to the west of the south-eastern extremity of the 
gulf, called in ancient times the Lakinian cape, and ennobled by 
the temple of the T4ikinian H6r6, which became alike venerated 
and adorned by the Greek resident as well as by the passing 
navigators one solitary column of the temple, the humble rem- 
nant of its past magnificence, yet marks the extremity of this once 
celebrated promontory. Sybaris seems to have been planted in 
the year 720 b. c, Ejroton in 710 b. c. : Iselikeus wa^ oekist of 
the former,^ Myskellus of the latter. This large Ach»an emi- 

^ Strabo, ri, p. 263. Kramer, in his new edition of Strabo follows Koraj 
in saspecting the correctness of the name *l<xi Uxei^Ct which certainly departs 
from the nsoal analogy of Grecian names. Assuming it to be incorrect 
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gmdon seems to have been connected with the previous expulsion 
of the Achaean population from the more southerlj region of 
Peloponnesus bj the Dorians, though in what precise manner we 
are not enabled to see : the Achsean towns in Peloponnesus' ap- 
pear in later times too inconsiderable to furnish emigrants, but 
probably in the eighth century b. c. their population may have 
been larger. The town of Sybaris was planted between two 
rivers, the Sybaris and the £[rathis,i the name of the latter bor- 
rowed from a river of Achaia, — the town of Krotdn about twenty- 
five miles distant, on the river .^Isarus. The primitive settlers 
of Sybaris ccmsisted in part of Troezenians, who were, however, 
subsequendy expelled by the more numerous Achoians, — a deed 
of violence which was construed by the religious sentiment of 
Antiochus and some' other Grecian historians, as having drawn 
down upon them the anger of the gods in the nltimi4e de- 
struction of the city by the £rotoniates.- 

The fatal contest between these two cities, which ended in the 
ruin of Sybaris, took place in 510 b. c, afler the latter had sub- 
sisted in her prosperity for two hundred and ten years. And the 
astonishing prosperity to which both of them attained is a sufficient 
proof that during the most of this period they had remained in 
peace at least, if not in alliance and common Achaean brotherhood. 
Unfortunately, the general fact of their great size, wealth, and 
power, is all that we are permitted to know. The' walls of Syb- 
aris embraced a circuit of fifty stadia, or more than six miles, 
while those of £rot6n were even larger, and comprised not less 
than twelve miles :? a large walled circuit was advantageous for 
sheltering the movable property in the territory around, which 
was carried in on the arrival of an invading enemy. Both cities 

howoTer, there are no means of rectifjing it : Kramer prints, — oUutrr^ 6k 
ain^ b '\o, . . .'EAtJcei); : thus making 'EXixei>i the ethnioon of the Ach«an 
town Uelikd. 

There were also legends which connected the foundation of Krotdn with 
H^raklte, who was affirmed to have been hospitably sheltered by the 
eponymous hero Krotdn. H&rakl6t was oUtio^ at Krotdn: see Ovid, 
Metamorph. xv, 1-60 ; Jamblichus, Vit Pythagor. a 8, p. SO, c 9, p. 37, «d 
Knster. 

> Herodot i, 145. ■ Aristot PoUt r, % 10* 

» Strabo, vi, p. 262; Livy, xxiv, 3. 
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po«»988ed aa extensive dominioD acroes the Galabrian peniiisula 
from sea to sea; but the territorial range of Sybaris seems to 
have been greater and her colonies wider and more distant, — 
a &ct which maj, perhi^ps, explain the smaller drcoit of the 
city. 

The Sybarites were founders of Laiis and SkidroSy on the 
Mediterranean sea in the gulf of Policastro, and even of the 
more distant Poseidonia, — now known by its Latin name of Pses- 
tum, as well as by the temples which still remain to decorate its 
deserted site. They possessed twenty-five dependent towns, and 
ruled over four distinct native tribes or nations. What these 
nations were we are not told,* but they were probably difTer- 
ent sections of the CEnotrian name. The Krotoniates also 
reached across to the Mediterranean sea, and founded (upon the 
gulf now called St. £uphemia) the town of Terina, and seemingly 
also that of LametinL^ Hie inhabitants of the Epizephyrian 
Lokri, which was situated in a more southern part of Calabria 
Ultra, near the modem town of Grerace, extended themselves 
in like manner across the peninsula, and founded upon the Medi- 
terranean coast the towns of Hipp6nium, Medma, and Mataunim,^ 
as well as Melse and Itoneia, in localities not now exactly ascer- 
tained. 

Myskellns of Rhypes in Achaia^ the founder of Krotdn und&r 
the express indication of the Delphian orade, is said to have 
thought the site of Sybaris preferable, and to have solicited per- 
mission from the oracle to plant his colony thei'e, but he was ad- 
monished to obey strictly the directions first given.^ It is farther 



* Strabo, vi, p. 263, v, p. 251 ; Skymn. Chi. v, 244 ; Herodot vi, 21. 

* Stephan. Byz. v, Teptva — AafijjTivoi ; Skjrmn. Chi. 305. 

' Thacydid. r, 5 ; Strabo, vi, p. 256 ; Skymn. Chi. 307. Steph. Byz. calls 
BCataarnm noXic ZtxeXioc- 

* Herodot vUi, 47. Kporuvi^rai, yevo^ elalv ^Axaioi : th6 date of die 
Ibandation is given by Dionysios of Halikaniassns (A. R. C, 59). 

The oracular commands deliyered to Myskellns are fbnnd at length in the 
Fragments of Diodoms, published by Mali (S<riptt Vet Fragm. x, p. 8) : 
compare Zenob. Proverb. Centnr. iii, 42. 

Tboagh Myskellns is thns given as the oekist of Kroton, yet yire find a 
Krotoniatic coin with the inscription 'HpaxXnc OUiorac (Eckhel, Doctrin. 
Nnmm. Yet. vol. i, p. 172) : the worship of HSrakMs at KiotAn under thif 
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flffinned that the foundation of Eroton was aided hy Archias, then 
passing along the coast with his settlers for Syracuse, who is also 
brought into conjunction in a nmilar manner with the foundation 
of Lokri : but neither of these statements appears chronologicallj 
admissible. The Italian Lokri (called Epizephyrian, from the 
neighborhood of cape ZephTrium) was founded in the year 683 
B. c. by settlers from the Lokrians, — either the Ozolian Lokrians 
in the Krissaean gulf, or those of Opus on the Eubosan stnut 
This point was disputed even in antiquity, and perhaps both the 
one and the other may have contributed : Euanthus was the oek- 
ist of the place.i The first years of the Epizephyrian Lokri are 
said to have been years of sedition and discord. And the vile 
character which we hear ascribed to the primitive colonists, as 
well as their perfidioos dealing with the natives, are the more to 
be noted, as the Lokrians, of the times both of Aristotle and of 
Polybius, fully believed these statements in regard to their own 
ancestors. 

The original emigrants to Lokri were, according to Aristotle, a 
body of runaway slaves, men-«tealers, and adulterers, whose only 
legitimate connection with an honorable Hellenic root arose from 
a certain number of well4x>m Lokrian women who accompanied 
them. These women belonged to those select families called the 
Hundred Houses, who constituted what' may be called the no- 
bility of the Lokrians in Greece proper, and their descendants 
continued to enjoy a certain rank and preeminence in the colony, 
even in the time of Polybius. The emigration is Sfud to have 
been occasioned by disorderly intercourse between these noble 
Lokrian women and their slaves, — perhaps by intermarriage 
with persons of inferior station, where there had existed no re- 

title is analogous to that of 'Atto^Awv OlKianjc ical Au/ianrvr at ^gina 
(PythsenStus ap. Schol. Pindar. Nem. r, 81 ). There were varioos legends 
respecting H^niklSs, the Eponymos Krotdn, and La^inias. Herakleid^ 
Fonticns, Fragm. SO, ed. Roller ; Diodor. iv, 24; Ovid, Metamorpb. xr« 
1-53. 

* Strabo, vi, p. 259. Euantheia, Hyantheia, or CEantheia, was one of the 
towns of the Ozolian Lokrians on the north side of the Krisssean gnlf, from 
which, pcihaps, the emigrants may have departed, carrying with them the 
name and patronage of its eponymons oekist (Plotarch, QssMt Gnec c 15 ; 
Skvkx, p. U). 
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oognixed eannMum;^ a fact referred, by tbe informants of Aris- 
totle, to the long duration of the first Messenian war, — the Lo- 
krian warriors having for the most part contiaued in the Messe- 
nian territory as auxiliaries of the Spartans during the twenty 
years of that war,^ permitdng themselves only rare and short 
visits to their homes. This is a story resembling that which we 
shall find in explanation of the colony of Tarentnm. It comes 
to us too imperfectly to admit of critidsm or verification ; but the 
unamiable character of the first emigrants is a statement deserv« 
ing credit, and very unlikely to have been invented. Their first 
proceedings on settling in Italy display a perfidy in accordance 
with the character ascribed to them. They found the territory in 
this southern portion of the Galabrian peninsula possessed by 
native Sikels, who, alarmed at their force, and afi^d to try the 
hazard of resistance, agreed to admit them to a participation and 
joint residence. The covenant was concluded and sworn to by 
both parties in the following terms: ^ There shall be friend- 
ship between us, and we will enjoy the land in common, so long 
as we stand upon thb earth and have heads upon our shoulders." 
At the time when the oath was taken, the Lokrians had put earth 
into their shoes and concealed heads of garlic upon their shoul- 
ders ; so that, when they had divested themselves of these vp- 
pondages, the oath was considered as no longer binding. Avail- 
ing themselves of the first convenient opportunity, they attacked 
the Sikels by surprise and drove them out of the territory, of 
which they thus acquired the exclusive possession.^ Their first 
establishment was formed upon the headland itself, cape Zephy- 
rium (now Bruzsano) ; but after three or four years the site of 
the town was moved to an eminence in the neighboring plain, in 
which the Syracusans are said to have aided them.^ 

* Polyb. xii, 5, 8, 9 j Dionvs. Perieget. v, 365. 

' This fact may connect the foandation of the colony of Lokri with 
Sparta ; but the statement of Pansanias (iii, 3, 1 ), that the Spartans in the 
reign of king Polydonu foanded both Lokri and Krotdn, seems to belong to 
a different historical conception. 

* Polyb. xii, 5-12. 

* Strabo, vi, p. 259. We find that, in the accounts given of the foandation 
of Korkjra, Krotdn, and Lokri, reference is made to the Sjrracnsan settlers, 
either as contemporary in the way of companionship, or as aoxiUaries. 
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In describing the Grecian settlers in Sicily, I have already 
stated that they are to be considered as Greeks with a consider- 
able infusion of blood, of habits, and of manners, from the native 
Sikels : the case is the same with the Italiots, or Italian Greeks, 
and in respect to these Epizephyrian Lokrians, especially, we find 
it expressly noticed by Polybius. Composed as their band was 
of ignoble and worthless men, not bound together by strong tribe- 
feelings or traditional customs, they were the more ready to 
adopt new practices, as well religious as civil,^ from the Sikels. 
One in particular is noticed by the historian, — the religious dig- 
nity called the PhialSphorus, or censer-bearer, enjoyed among the 
native Sikels by a youth of noble birth, who performed the duties 
belonging to it in their sacrifices ; but the Lokrians, while they 
identified themselves with the religious ceremony, and adopted 
both the name and the dignity, altered the sex, and conferred it 
upon one of those women of noble blood who constituted the or- 
nament of their settlement. Even down to the days of Poly- 
bius, some maiden descended from one of these select Hundred 
Houses, still continued to bear the title and to perform the cere- 
monial duties of PhialSphorus. We learn from these statements 
how large a portion of Sikels must have become incorporated as 
dependents in the colony of the Epizephyrian Lokri, and how 
strongly marked was the intermixture of their habits with those 
of the Greek settlers ; while the tracing back among them of all 
eminence of descent to a few emigrant women of noble birth, is 
a peculisuity belonging exclusively to their city. 

That a body of colonists, formed of such unpromising materials, 
should have fallen into much lawlessness and disorder, is noway 
surprising ; but these mischiefs appear to have become so utterly 
intolerable in the early years of the colony, as to force upon 
every one the necessity of some remedy. Hence arose a phe- 
nomenon new in the march of Grecian society, — the first pro- 



perhaps the accoants all come from the Sjraciisaii historian Aiitiochas, who 
exaggerated the intervention of his own ancestors. 

* "Nil patrium, nisi nom'en, habet Romanus alnmnos " obseires Propertitis 
(ir, 37} respecting the Romans : repeated with still greater bitterness in the 
epistle in Sallust from Mithridat^ to Arsaods, (p. 191, Delph. ed.) Tbt 
remark is well-applicable to Lokri. 
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mulgation of written laws. The Epizephjrian Lokrians, having 
applied to the Delphian oracle for some healing suggestion under 
their distress, were directed to make laws for themselves ;i and 
received the ordinances of a shepherd named Zaleokas, which he 
professed to have learned from the goddess Athene in a dreauL 
His laws are said to have been put in writing and promulgated 
in 664 B. o^ fortj years eaiiier than those of Drako at Athens. 

That these first of all Grecian written laws were few and sim* 
pie, we maj be sufficientlj assured. The onlj fact certain re- 
specting them is their extracnrdinary rigor ^ thej seem to have 
enjoined the application of the lex ialionU as a punishment for 
personal injuries. In this general character of his laws, Zaleukus 
was the counterpart of Drako. But so little was certainly knovm, 
and so much falselj asserted, respecting him, that Timspus the 
historian went so far as to call in question his real existence,^ — 
against the authority not only of Ephorus, but also of Aristotle 
and Theophrastus. The laws must have remained, however, 
for a long time, formally unchanged ; for so great was the aver- 
sion of the Lokrians, we are told, to any new law, that the man 
who ventured to propose one appeared in public with a rope 
round his neck, which was at once tightened if he fiuled to con- 
vince the assembly of the necessity of his prqposition.^ Of the 
government of the Epizephyrian Lokri we know only, that in 

' Aristot ap. Schol. Pindar. Olymp. x, 17. 

■ Proverb. Zenob. Centur. ir, 20. ZaXewcov vofioc^ tirl tuv uttoTOftuv. 

• Strabo, vi, p. 259 ; Skjmniifl ChiaB, r, 518 ; Cicero de Legg. ii, 6, and 
Epiai. ad Atticam, vi, I. 

Heyne, Opiuaila, vol ii, Epimetmm ii, pp. S0-6S; Goller ad Timai 
Fragment pp. 220-259. Bentley (on the Epistles of Phalaris, ch. xii, p. 
274) seems to coontenance, withont adequate reason, the doabt of Timnos 
aboat the existence of Zalenkos. Bnt the statement of Ephorus, that 
Zaleokas had collected his ordinances fh>m the Kretan, Laconian, and 
Areiopagitic easterns, when contrasted with the simple and far more credible 
statement above cited from Aristotle, shows how loose were the affirmatioiia 
respecting the Lokrian lawgiver (ap. Strabo, vi, p. 260). Other statements, 
also, concerning him, alladed to by Aristotle (Politic, li, 9, 9), were distinctly 
at variance with chronology. 

Charondas, the lawgiver of the Chalkidic towns in Italy and Sidly, as far 
as we can jadge amidst mnoh confiiRion of testimony, seems to belong to an 
age mach later than Zaieukas : I shall speak of him hereafter. 

* Ddmosthen. cont. Timokrat p. 744 ; Polyb. xii, 10. 
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later times it indaded a great coancil of one thoosand members, 
and a chief executive magistrate called Kosmopolis : it is spoken 
of also as strictly and carefuUj administered. 

The. date of J^h^um (Beggio), separated from the territory 
of the Epizephyrian Lokri by the river Halez, must have been 
not only earHer than Lokri, but even earlier than Sybaris, — if 
the statement of Antiochus be correct, that the odonists were 
joined by those Messenians, who, prior to the first Messenian 
war, were anxious to make reparation to the Spartans for the 
outrage offered to the Spartan maidens at the temple of Artemis 
Limnatis, but were overborne by their countrymen and f<N?oed 
into exile. A different version, however, is given by Pausanias 
of this migration of Messenians to Bhegium, yet stilT admitting 
the &ct of such migration at the close of the first Messenian 
war, which would place the foundation of the dty earlier than 
720 B. c. Though Bhegium was a Chalkidic colony, yet a portion 
of its inhabitants seem to have been undoubtedly of Messenian 
origin, and amongst them Anaxilas, despot of the town between 
500-470 B. a, who traced his desc^it through two centuries to a 
Messenian emigrant named Alkidamidas.^ The celebrity and 
power of Anaxilas, just at the time when the andent history of 
the Greek towns was beginning to be set forth in prose, and with 
some degree of system, caused the Messenian dement in the 
population of Bhegium to be noticed prominently ; but the town 
was essentially Chalkidic, connected by colonial sisteriiood with 
the Chalkidic settlements in Sicily, — Zankld, Naxos, Katana, and 
Leontini. The original emigrants departed from Chalkis, as a 
tenth of the dtizens consecrated by vow to Apollo in consequence 
of famine ; and the directions of the god, as wdl as the invita^ 
tion of the Zanklseans, guided their course to Bhegium. The 
^own was fiourishing, and acquired a considerable number of 
dependent villages around,^ inhabited doubtless by cultivators of 
the indigenous population. But it seems to have been often at 
variance with the conterminous Lokrians, and received one severe 
J defeat, in conjunction with the Tarentines, which will be here- 
aHer recounted. 

» Strabo, vi, p. 257 ; Pautan. iv, 23, 2. 

• Strabo, ri, p. 258. l(Txvae 6i uoXiara i top Virytv^ wSXiff fcat ireptoutS- 
<Jaf iaxe avxvUtc, etc 
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Between Lokri and the Lakinian cape were situated the AduD- 
ao colony of Kaul6nia, and Skjll^tiam ; the latter seemin^j in- 
eluded in the domain of KroCon, though pretending to have been 
originally founded by MeneetheuSy the leader of the Athenians at 
the siege of Troy : Petilia, also, a hill-fortress north-west of the 
Lakinian cape, as well as Makalla, both comprised in the territory 
of KrotOn, were affirmed to have been founded by Philoktetes. 
Along all this coast of the gulf of Tarentum, there were various 
establishments ascribed to the heroes of the Trojan war, > — 
EpeiuS) Philoktetes, Nestor, — or to their returning troops. Of 
these establishments, probably the occupants had been small, 
miscellaneous, unacknowledged bands of Grecian adventurers,^ 
who assumed to themselves the most honorable origin which they 
could imagine, and who became afterwards absorbed into the 
larger colonial establishments which followed ; the latter adopt- 
ing and taking upon themselves the heroic worship of Philok- 
tetes or other warriors from Troy, which the prior emigrants had 
begun. 

During the flourishing times of Sybaris and Krotdn, it seems 
that these two great cities divided the whole length of the coast 
of the Tarentine gulf, from the spot now called Rocca Imperiale 
down to the south of the Lakinian cape. Between the point 
where the dominion of Sybaris terminated on the Tarentine side, 
and Tarentum itself, there were two considerable Grecian settle- 
ments, — Siris, afterwards called Herakleia, and Metapontium. 
The fertility and attraction of the territory of Siris, with its two 
- rivers, Akiris and Siris, were well known even to the poet Ai^ 
chilochus3 (660 B. a), but we do not know the date at which it 
passed from the indigenous Chdnians or Chaonians into the 
hands of Greek settlers. A citizen of Siris is mentioned among 
the suitors for the daughter of the Sikyonian Kleisthenes, (580- 
560 B. c.) We are told that some Kolophonian fugitives, emi- 
grating to e8c^>e the dominion of the Lydian kings, attacked 

' Strabo, vi, p. 263 ; Aristot Mlrab. Ansc. c. 106 } Athenn. xii, p. 523. It 
is to these reputed Rhodiati companions of TIepolemns before Troy, Uiat 
the allusion in Strabo refers, to Rhodian occupants near Sybaris (xiv, p 
656). 

• See Bflannert, Geographic, part ix, b. 9, ch. 11, p. 234. 

■ ArdiiJoch. Fragm. 17, ed. Schnddewia. 
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jDid possessed themselves of the spot, gtying to it the name Po- 
lieion. The Chdnians of Siris ascribed to themselves a Trojan 
origin, exhibiting a wooden image of the Ilian Ath^ng, which 
thej affinned to have been brought away by their fugitive an- 
cestors after the capture of Troy. When the town was stormed 
by the lonians, many of the inhabitants clung to this relic for 
protection, but were dragged a^i^ay and slain by the victors, i 
whose sacrilege was supposed to have been the cause that their 
settlement was not durable. At the time of the invasion of 
Greece by XerxSs, the fertile territory of Siritis was considered 
as still open to be colonized ; for the Athenians when their affairs 
appeared desperate, had this scheme of emigration in reserve as 
a possible resource ;^ and there were inspired declarations from 
some of the contemporary prophets, which encouraged them to 
undertake it At length, after the town of Thurii had been 
founded by Athens, in the vicinity of the dismantled Sybaris, the 
Thurians tried to possess themselves of the Siritid territory, but 
were opposed by the Tarentines.3 According to the compromise 
concluded between them, Tarentum was recognized as the me- 
tropolis of the colony, but joint possession was allowed both to 
Tarentines and Thurians. The former transferred the site of 
the city, under the new name Herakleia, to a spot three miles 
from the sea, leaving Siris as the place of maritime access to it.^ 
About twenty-five miles eastward of Siris, on the coast of the 
Tarentine gulf, was situated Metapontium, a Greek town which 
was affirmed by some to draw its origin from the Pylian compan- 
ions of Nestor, — by others, from the Phodan warriors of Epe- 



> Horodot ri, 127; Btrabo, vi, p. 263. The name Polieioa seems to be 
read RXelov in Aristot Mirab. Atiscalt 106. 

Niebahr assigns this Kolophonian settlement of Siris to the Teig:n of Gyg^ 
in Lydia; for which I know no other evidence except the statement that 
Gjg6s took Tutv KoAo^viov rd uotv (Hcrodot. i, 14) ; but this is no proof 
that the inhabitants then emigrated ; for Eolophdn was a very flouishing and 
prosperous city afterwards. , 

Justin (xx, 2) gives a case of sacrilegious massacre committed near the 
statue of Athene at Siris, which appears to be totally different fVom the tale 
respecting the Kolophonians. 

* Herodot. viii, 62. ' Strabo« A, p. 264. 

* Strabo, vi, p. 264. 

VOL. HI. 17 25oc 
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ins, on their return from Troj. The proo£i of the brmer were 
exhibited in the worship of the Neleid heroes, — the proofe ol 
the latter in the preservation of the reputed identical tools with 
which Epeius had constructed the Trojan horse.^ Metapontium 
was planted on the territory of the Chdnians or (Enotrians, 
but the first colony is said to have been destroyed by an 
attack of the Samnites,^ at what period we do not know. It had 
been founded by some Achasan settlers, — under the direction of 
the oskist Daulius, despot of the Phocian Krissa, and invited by 
the inhabitants of Sybaris, who feared that the place might be 
appropriated by the neighboring Tarentines, colonists from Sparta 
and hereditary enemies in Peloponnesus of the Achaean race. 
Before the new settlers arrived, however, the place seems to have 
been already appropriated by the Tarendnes ; for the Achasan 
Leukippns only obtained their permission to land by a fraudulent 
promise, and, after all, had to sustain a forcible struggle both with 
them and with the neighboring CEnotrians, which was compro- 
mised by a division of territory. The fertility of the Meta- 
pontine territory was hardly less celebrated than that of the 
Su*itid.3 

Farther eastward of Metapontium, again at the distance of 
about twenty-five miles, was situated the great city of Taras, or 

* Strabo, L c; Justin, xx, 2; Velleios Paterc. i, 1 ; Aristot Mirab. Ans- 
calt c. 108. This story respecting the presence and implements of Epeioi 
may have arisen through the Phocian settlers from Krissa. 

• The words of Strabo — fffavia^Tj cT ind lavvtruv (vi, p. 264) can hardly 
be connected with the immediately following narrative, which he gives ont 
of Antiochos, respecting the revival of the place by new Achaean settlers, 
invited by the Achseans of Sybaris. For the latter place was redaced to 
impotence in 510 b. c. : invitations by the Achsans of Sybaris most, there- 
fore, be anterior to that date. If Danlins despot of Krissa is to be admitted 
as the oskist of Metapontium, the ];Aantation of it must be placed eariy in 
the first half of the sixth century b. o. ; but there is great difficulty in 
ndmitting the exteasioii of Samnite conquests to the gulf of Tarentura at so 
early a period as this. I therefore construe th^ words of Antiochus as 
referring to the original settlement of Metapontium by the Greeks, not to 
the rerival of the town after its destruction by the Samnites. 

' Strabo, /. e. ; Stephanns Byi. (r, Meron>6vr<ov) identifies Metapontium 
and Shis in a perplexing manner. 

lavy (xnr^ 15) recognixes Metapontium as Achsean: compare Heyae 
OpuscuU, ToL ii, Prolvs. xii, p. 207. 
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Tarentam, a oolonj from Sparta founded alter the first Messe- 
nian war, seemingly about 707 b. c. The oekiat Phalanthus, 
said to have been ao HeraUeid, was placed at the head of a body 
of Spartan emigrants, — consisting principallj of some citizens 
called Epeunaktae, and of the jouth called Partheniae, who had 
been disgraced hj their countrymen on account of their origin, 
and were on the point of breaking out into rebellion. It was 
out of the Messenian war that this emigration is stated to have 
arisen, in a manner analogous to that which has been stated 
respecting the Epizephyrian Lokrians. The I^acedaemonians, 
before entering Messenia to carry on the war, had made a vow 
not to return until they should have completed the conquest ; a 
vow in which it appears that some of them declined to take part, 
standing altogether aloof from the expedition. When the absent 
soldiers returned after many years of absence c(Misumed in the 
war, they found a numerous progeny which had been born to 
their wives and daughters during the interval, from intercourse 
with those (Epeunaktae) who had staydd at home. The Epeu- 
naktae were punished by being degraded to the rank and servi- 
tude of Helots ; the children thus bom, called Partheniae,! were 
also cut off from all the rights of citizenship, and held in dis- 
honor. But the parties punished were numerous enough to make 
themselves formidable, and a conspiracy was planned among 
them, intended to break out at the great religious festival of the 
Hyacinthia, in the temple of the Amyklaean Apollo. Palanthus 
was the secret chief of the conspirators, who agreed to com- 
mence their attack upon the authorities at the moment when he 
should put on his helmet. The leader, however, never intending 
that the scheme should be executed, betrayed it beforehand, stip- 
ulating for the safety of all those implicated in it. At the com- 
mencement of the festival, when the multitude were already 
assembled, a herald was directed to proclaim aloud, that Phalan- 
thns would not on that day put on his helmet, — a proclamation 

' Partheniie, t. e. duldren of virgins: the description giyen by Varro of 
the HI jrian virginei iUnstrates this phrase : " Quas virgines ibi appellant, non- 
nonqnam annonun xx, qoibns mos eonun non denegarit, ante nnptias nt 
SQCcnmberent qnibos vellent, et incomitatis nt ragari liceret, eiUbm»hab&rg.'* 
(Yano, De Be Rnstieli, ii, 10, 9.) 
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which at onoe rerenled to the oonspirators that they were be- 
trayed. Some of them sought safety in flight, others assumed 
the posture of suppliants ; but they were merely detained in con- 
finement, with assurance of safety, while Phalanthus was sent to 
the Delphian oracle to ask advice respecting emigration. He is 
said to have inquired whether he might be permitted to appropri- 
ate the fertile plain of Sikyon, but the Pythian priestess emphat- 
icaUy dissuaded him, and enjoined him to ccmduct his emigrants 
to Satjrrium and Tarentum, where he would be ^<a mischief to 
the lapygians.** Phalanthus obeyed, and conducted the detected 
conspirators as emigrants to the Tarentine gul^' which he reached 
a few years after the foundation of Sybaris and Eroton by the 
Achaeans. According to Ephoms, he found these prior emigrants 
at war wit^ the natives, aided them in the contest, and received 
in return their aid to accomplish his own settlement But this can 
hardly have consisted with the narrative of Antiochus, who re- 
presented the Adueans of Sybaris as retaining, even in their 
oc^nies, the hatred agaiflst the Dorian name which they had con- 
tracted in Peloponnesus.^ Antiochus stated that Phalanthus 
and his colonists were received in a friendly manner by the indi- 
genous inhabitants, and allowed to establish their new town in 
tranquillity. 

If such was really the fact, it proves that the native inhabitants 
if the soil must have been of purely inland habits, making no 
use of the sea either for commerce or for fishery, otherwise they 

* For this ftoiy retpecdng the fbaodfttton of Tarentom, see Strabo, vi, pp 
278-280 (who gives the versions both of Antiochus and Ephonis) ; Justia 
iii, 4 ; Diodoms, xt, 66 ; Excerpta Vatican, lib. vii-x, ed. Maii, Fr. 12 ; 
Senrias ad Vii^. JRneid. iii, 551. 

There are several points of difference between Antiochns, Ephoms, and 
Serrios ; the stoiy given in the text follows die former. 

The statement of Hesychins (v, Uofl^eveZai) seems on the whole tome 
what more intelligible than that given by Strabo, — 01 Kar^ rdv Ueoa fvtwcbv 
noXe/jLov airolf yev6fuvy}i U top ^epairaivov koI ol ii &V€ic66tov Xd^pa 
yewofievoi iroidff. Jastin translates ParthenisB, SpuriL 

The local eponymous heroes Taras and Satyms (fVom Satyrinm) were 
Celebrated and worshipped among the Tarentines. 8ee Cicero, Yerr. iv, 60, 
13; Servius, ad Virg. Geoig. ii, 197; Zampt ap Orelli, Onomastioott 
TalUan. u, p. 570. 

• Compare Strabo, vi, p. 264 and p. 280. 
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woold hardly have relinquished such a site as that of Tar^itum, 
— which, while favorable and productive, even in regard to the 
adjoining land, was with respect to sea-advantages without a par- 
allel in Grecian Italj.^ It was the only spot in the gulf which 
possessed a perfectly safe and convenient harbor, — a spacious 
inlet of the sea is there formed, sheltered by an isthmus and 
an outlying p^nsnla, so as to leave only a narrow entrance* 
This inlet, still known as the Mare Piccolo, though its shores 
and the adjoining tongue of land appear to have undergone much 
change, affords at the present day a constant, inexhaustible, and 
varied supply of fish, espedally of shell-fish ; which furnish both 
nourishment and employment to a large proportion among the 
inhabitants of the contracted modem Taranto, just as they once 
served the same purpose to the numerous, lively, and jovial pop- 
ulation of the mighty Tarentum* The concentrated population 
of fishermen formed a predominant element in the character of 
the Tarentine democracy.* Tarentum was just on the borders 

* 8tr»bo, vi, p. 878 ; Polyb. x, 1. 

'Jarenftl, Sat vi, 297. ^^Atqoe coronatmn et petolanf madidamque 
Tarentam : ** compare Plato, Legg. i, p. 637 ; and Horat. Satir. ii, 4, 34. 
Aristot Polit ir, 4, 1. oi dXietc kv Tupavri xdl Bv^avricft. " Tarentina ostrea,** 
Yarro, Fragm. p. SOl, ed. Bipont 

To illustrate this remark of Aristotle on the fishermen of Tareotnm, as 
the predominant dass in the democracj, I transcribe a passage from Mr. 
Keppel Craven's Tonr In the Soathem Provinces of Naples, ch. z, p. 182. 
''Swinburne gives a list of ninety-diree different sorts of shell-fish which are 
foond in the galf of Taranto ; bat more especially in the Mare Piccolo. 
Among these, in ancient times, the marex and purpura ranked foremost in 
valae ; in oor degenerate days, the mussel and oyster seem to have nsarped 
a preeminence as admowledged bat less dignified ; bat there are nameroas 
other tribes held in proportionate estimation for their exqnisite flavor, and as 
j|;reedily sought for daring their, respective seasons. The appetite for shell- 
fish of all sorts, which seems pecaliar to the natives of these regions, b each 
as to appear exaggerated to a foreigner, accostomed to consider only a few 
of them as eatable. This taste exists at Taranto, if possible, in a stronger 
degree than in ary other part of the kingdom, and accounts for the com- 
paratively large revenue which government draws from this particular 
branch of commerce. The Mare Piccolo is divided into several portions, 
which are let to different societies, who thereby become the only privileged 
fishermen ; the lower classes are almost all employed by these corporations, 
as every revolving season of the year affords occupation for them, so that 
Vatara herself jeems to have afforded the exclosive trade most salted to the 
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of the country originallj known ft8 Italy, witliin which Herodotus 
includes it, while Antiochus considers it in h^jgULf and regards 
Metapontiom as the last Greek town in Italy. 

Its immediate neighbors were the lapjgians, who, under vari- 
ous subdivisions of name and dialect, seem to have occupied the 
greater part of south-eastern Italy, including the peninsula de- 
nominated after them, — yet sometimes also called the Salentine, 
— between the Adriatic and the Tarentine gulf, — and who are 
even stated at one time to have occupied some territory on the 
south-east of that gulf, near the site of Krot6n. The lapygian 
name appears to have comprehended Messapians, Salentines, and 
Ealabrians ; according to some, even Peuketians and Daunians, 
as far along the Adriatic as Mount Garganus, or Drion ; Skylax 
notices in his time (about 860 b. c.) ^ye different tongues in the 
country which he calls Iapygia.1 The Messapians and Salen- 

{nhabitants of Taranto. Both seas aboond with varieties of testacea, bat 
the inner gulf (the Mare Piccolo) ii esteemed most favorable to their growth 
and flavor; the sandy bed is literally blackened by the massels that cover 
it ; the boats that glide over its eni^ure are laden with them ; they emboss 
the rocks that border the strand, and appear equally abundant on the shores 
piled np in heaps.** Mr. Crat^n goes on to illostrate still farther the 
wonderAil abundance of this fishery; but that which has been already 
transcribed, while it illustrates the above-noticed remark of Aristotle, will at 
the same time help to explain the prosperity and physical abundance of the 
ancient Tarentum. 

For an elaborate account of the state of culttration, especially of the 
olive, near the degenerate modem Taranto, see the Travels of M. De Salis 
Marschlins in the Kingdom of Naples (translated by Anfrere, London, 1795), 
sect. 5, pp. 82-107, 163-178. 

' Skylax does not mention at all Ae name of Italy ; he gives to the whole 
coast, from Rhegiun^ to Poseidonia on the Mediterranean, and from the 
same point to the limit between Thurii and Herakleia on the gulf of Taren- 
tum, the name of Lucania (c. 12-13). From thi« point he extends lapygia 
to the Mount Drion, or Garganus, so that he includes not only Metapontiam, 
but also Herakleia in lapygia. 

Antiochus draws the line between Italy and Iipygia at the extremity of 
the Metapontine territory; comprehending Metapontium in Italy, and 
Tarentum in lapvgia (Antiochus, Frag. 6, ed. Didot; ap. Strabo, vi, p. 
154). 

Herodotus, however, speaks not only of Metapontium. but also of Taren- 
tern, as being in Italy (i, 24 ; iii, 136 ; iv, 15). 
I aotke this discrepancy of geographicU speech, between the two coa> 
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tines are spoken of as emigrants from Kr^te, akin to the MinoiaD 
or primitive Kretans ; and we find a national genealogy which 
recognizes lapyx son of Dedaius, an emigrant from Sicily. But 
the story told to Herodotus was, that the EIretan soldiers who 
had accompanied Minos in his expedition to recover Dsdalus 
from £[amikus in Sicily, were on their return home cast away on 
the sliores of lapygia, and became the founders of Hyria and other 
Messapian towns in the interior of the country.' Brundusium 
also, or Brentesion, as the Greeks called it,^ inconsiderable in the 
days of Herodotus, but famous in the Roman times afterwards, 
is the most frequented seaport for voyaging to Epirus, was a 
Messapian town. The native language spoken by die lapygian 
Me6si4>ians was a variety of the Oscan : the Latin poet £nnius, 
a native of Rudise in the lapygian peninsula, spoke Greek, Latin, 
and Oscan, and even deduced his pedigree from the andent 
national prince or hero Messapus.^ 

We are told that during the lifetime of PhalanthuSi the Taren- 
tine settlers gained victories over the Messapians and Peuketians, 
which they commemorated afterwards by votive offerings at Del- 
phi, — and that they even made acquisitions at the expense of 
the inhabitants of Brundusium,'* — a statement difficult to believe, 
if we look to the distance of the latter place, and to the circum- 
stance that Herodotus, even in his time, names it only as a harbor. 
Phalanthus too, driven into exile, is said to have found a hospit- 
able reception at Brundusium, and to have died there. Of the 
history of Tarentum, however, durii^ the first two hundred and 

temporaries Herodotos and Antiochos, the more especially, becaase Niebohr 
has fallen into a mistakfO by exclusively following Antiochos, and by saying 
that no writer^ even of the days of Plato, would have spokftn of Tarentum as 
being in Italy, or of the Tarentines as Italiots. This is perfectly tme 
respecting Antiochos, but is certainly not troe with respect to Herodotus ; 
nor can it be shown to be troe with respect to Thocydid^, — for the passago 
of the latter, which Niebohr produces, does not sustain his inference. 
(Niebohr, Romische Geschichte, vol. i, pp. 16-18, 2d edit.) 

' Herodot vii, 170; Pliny, H. N. iii, 16 ; Athenxe. xii, p. 523; Servios ad 
Virpil Mnexd. viii, 9. 

• Herodot ir, 99, 

• Servios ad Virgil, -^neid. vii, 691. Polybius distingoishes lapygiioi 
from Messapians (ii, 24). 

^ Paosanias, x, 10, 3 ; x, 13, 5 ; Strabo, ri, p. 282 ; Justin, iii, 4. 
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thirtj jears of its existence, we possess no detaik ; we hmwn 
reason to believe that it partook in the general prosperity of the 
Italian Greeks daring those two centuries, though it remained in* 
ferior both to Sybaris and to Krotdn. About the year 510 b. c, 
these two latter republics went to war, and Sybaris was nearly 
destroyed ; while in the subsequent half-centuzy, the Krotoniates 
suffered the terrible defeat of Sagra from the Lokrians, and the 
Tarentines experienced an equally ruinous defeat from the lapy- 
gian Messapians. From these reverses, however, the Tarentines 
appear to have recovered more completely than the Krotoniates ; 
for the former stand first among the Italiots, or Italian Greeks, 
from the year 400 b. c. down to the supremacy of the Romans, 
and made better head against the growth of the Lucanians and 
Bruttians of the interior. 

Such were the chief cities of the Italian Greeks from Tarran 
tum on the upper sea to Poseidonia on the lower ; and if we take 
them during the period preceding the ruin of Sybaris (in 510 
B. c), they will ^ipear to have enjoyed a degree of prosperity 
even surpassing that of the Sicilian Greeks. The dominion of 
Sybaris, Krotdn, and Lokri extended across the peninsula from 
sea to sea, and the mountainous regions of the interior of Cala- 
bria wore held in amicable connection with the cities and cultiva- 
tors in the plain and valley near the sea, — to the reciprocal ad- 
vantage of both. The petty native tribes of CEnotrians, Sikels, 
or Italians, property so called, were partially Hellenized, and 
brought into the condition of village cultivat<M« and shepherds, 
dependent upon Sybaris and its fellow cities ; a portion uf them 
dwelling in the town, probably, as domestic slaves of the rich 
men, but most of them remaining in the country as serfs, penes- 
tte, or coloni, intermingled with Greek settlers, and paying over 
parts of their produce to Greek proprietors. 

But this dependence, though accomplished in the first instance 
by force, was yet not upheld exclusively by force, — it was to a 
great degree the result of an organized march of life, and of more 
productive cultivation brought within their reach, — of new wants, 
both created and supplied, — of temples, festivals, ships, walls, 
chariots, etc., which imposed upcm the imagination of the rude 
landsman and shepherd. Against mere force the natives could 
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have focmd shelter in the nnconqaeraUe forests and ravines of 
the Calabrian Apennines, and in that vast mountain region of the 
Sila, lying immediately behind the plains of Sjbaris, where even 
the French army, with its excellent organization, in 1807, found 
so much difficulty in reaching the bandit villagers.^ It was not by 
arms alone, but by arms and arts combined, — a mingled influ- 
ence, such as enabled imperial Rome to subdue the fierceness of 
the rude Germans and Britons, — that the Sybarites and EIroton- 
iates acquired and maintained their ascendency over the natives 
of the interior. The shepherd of the banks of the river Sybaris 
or Krathis not only found a new exchangeable value for his cattle 
and other produce, becoming familiar with better diet and cloth- 
ing, and improved cultivation of the olive and the vine, — but he 
was also enabled to display his prowess, if strong and brave, in 
the public games at the festival of the Lakinian H^rd, or even at 
the Olympic games in Peloponnesus.^ It is thus that we have to 
explain the extensive dominion, the great population and the 
wealth and luxury of the Sybarites and Erotoniates, — a popu- 
lation of which the incidental reports as given in figures are not 
trustworthy, but which we may well believe to have been very 
numerous. The native (Enotrians, while unable to combine in 
resisting Greek force, were at the same time less widely distin- 
guished from the Greeks, in race and language, than the Oscans 
of middle Italy, and theref(»« more accessible to Greek, pacific 
influences ; while the Oscan race seem to have been both fiercer 
in repelling the assaults of the Greeks, and more intractable as 
to their seductions. Nor were the lapygians modified by the 
neighborhood of Tarentufti, in the same degree as the tribes ad- 
joining to Sybaris and Erot6n were by their contact with those 
dties. The dialect of Tarentum,^ as well as of Heraklei% 

' See a description of the French militaiy operations in these almost inac- 
cessible regions, contained in a Talnable publication by a French general 
officer, on service in that conntiy for three years, " Calabria, daring a Military 
Residence of three years," London, IS.'W, Letter xx, p. 201. 

The whole picture of Calabria contained in this volume is bo^ interesting 
and instructive : military operations had never before been carried on, probor 
bly, in the mountains of the Sila. 

' See Theokritus, Idyll, iv, 6-35, which illnstrates the point here stated. 

' Suidas, Y, TMov ; Stephan. Bys. r, T&pac: compare Bemhardy, Graii- 
17» 
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though a marked Doric, admitted many local peculiarities, and 
the &rccs of the Tarentine poet Rhinthoo, like the STracosaa 
Sophxon, seem to haTC blended the Hellenic with the Italic in 
language as well as in character. 

About the year 560 b. c, the time of the accession of Peisis- 
tratos at Athens, the dose of what may properly be called the 
first period of Grecian history, Sybaris and Krotdn were at the 
maximum of their power, which each maintained for half a century 
afterwards, until the fatal di3sension between them. We are 
told that the Sybarites, in that final contest, marched against Kro- 
tdn with an army of three hundred thousand men : fabulous as 
this number doubtless is, we cannot doubt that, for an irruption 
of this kind into an adjoining territory, their large body of semi- 
Hellenized native subjects might be mustered in prodigious force. 
The few statements which have reached us respecting them 
touch, unfortunately, upon little more than their luxury, fimtastic 
self-indulgence, and extravagant indolence, for whidi qnalitiet 
they have become proverbial in modem times as wdl as in an- 
dent. Anecdotes illustrating these qualities were current, and 
served more than one purpose, in antiquity. The philosopher 
recounted them, in order to discredit and denounce the character 
which they exemplified, — while among gay companies, ** Syb- 
aritic tales," or tales respecting sayings and doing of andent Syb- 
arites, formed a separate and special class of excellent stories, to be 
told simply for amusement,^ — with which view witty romancers 

driss der Romischen Litteratar, Abschnitt ii, pt 2, pp. 185-186, aboat the 
analogy of these fXwucec of Rhinthon with the native Italic Mimes. 

The dialect of the other cities of Italic Greece is very little known : the 
ancient Inscription of Petilia is Doric : see Ahrens, De D^ecto Doricft, 
sect. 49, p. 418. 

* Aristophan. Vesp. 1260. kUjonucbv yeXoloVi ^ IvPapirucov. What is 
meant by IvpaptTixdv yeXoiov is badly explained by the Scholiast, bat is' 
perfectly well illostrated by Aristophanes himself, in sobseqaent Terses of th« 
-«ame play (1427-1436), where Philokleon tells two good stories respecting 
*' a Sybaritan man," and a ^' woman in Sybaris : ** 'Av^p Sv/Japlr^c iihreoev 
i^ upfxaToCj etc — iv 2v/?apct yvvrf Trore Karia^ kx^vov^ etc 

These Zv^upia hrt^dkyfiaTa are as old as Epicharmas, whose mind was 
much imboed with the Pythagorean philosophy. See Etymolog. Magn. 
Xv/3af>iCeiv. JEUtai amosed himself also with the loropuit lv(3apiTiKai 
(Y. H. zlT, SO) : compare Hesychias^ IvPapiTiKol Xoyoi, and Soidas, 2v/3s- 
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■itiltiplied them indefinitelj. It is probable that the Pythagorean 
philosophers (who belonged originally to Krotdn, but maintained 
themselves permanently as a philosophical sect in Italy and Si« 
dly, with a strong tinge of ostentatious asceticism and mysticism), 
in their exhortations to temperance and in their denunciations of 
luxurious habits, might select by preference examples from Syb- 
aris, the ancient enemy of the Estonians, to point their moral, — 
and that the exaggerated reputation of the city thus first became 
the subject of common talk throughout the Grecian world ; for 
little could be actually known oi Sybaris in detail, since its hu- 
miliation dates from the first commencement of Grecian contem- 
poraneous history. Hekataeus of Miletus may perhaps have 
visited it in its full splendor, but CT^n Herodotus knew it only 
by past report, and the principal anecdotes respecting it are cited 
from authors considerably later than him, who follow the tone 
of thought so common in antiquity, in ascribing the ruin of the 
Sybarites to their overweening corruption and luxury.^ 

Making allowance, however, for exaggeration on all these ac- 
counts, there can be no reason to doubt that Sybaris, in 560 b. c, 
was one o£ the most wealthy, populous, and powerful cities of the 
Hellenic name; and that it also presented both comfortable 
abundance among the mass of the citizens, arising from the easy 

1 Thus Herodotas (▼!, 127) informs us that, at the time when Kleisthends 
of Sikjon inyited from all Greece f oitorB of proper dignity for the hand of 
his daughter, Smindyrid^ of Sjharis came among the namber, " the most 
delicate and Inxorioos man ever known," {hrl irXelarov d^ x^^ ^k A*^/' 
^fiKcro — Herodot Ti, 1S7), and Sybaris was at that time (b. a 580-560) in 
its greatest prosperity. In Chamseleon, Timseos, and other writers snbse* 
qaent to Aristotle, greater details were giren. SmindyridSs was said to have 
taken with him to the marriage one thoosand domestic serrants, fishermen, 
bird-catchers, and cooks (Athena, vi, 271 ; xii, 541). The details of Syb- 
aritic luxury, gtren in Athensens, are chiefly borrowed from writers of this 
post- Aristotelian age, — Herakleid^ of Pontns, Phylarchns, Klearchus, 
TimsBus (Athenss. xii, 519-522). The best-authenticated of all the exam- 
ples of Sybaritic wealth, is the splendid figured garment, fifteen cubits in 
length, which AlkimenSs the Sybarite dedicated as a rotive offering in the 
temple of the Lakinian H6r6. Dionyslus of Syracuse plundered that tem- 
ple, got possession of the garment, and is said to have sold it to the Cartha- 
ginians for the price of one hundred and twenty talents : Folemon, the 
P«riegetes, seems to have seen it at Carthage (Aristot Mirab. Ausc 96; 
Athenss. xii, 541 ). Whether the price be correctly stated, we are not in a 
^^taati?" *A datarmina. 
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•ttaininent of fi^li lots of fertile land, and excessiye indulgenoea 
among the rich, — to a degree forming marked contrast with 
Hellas proper, of which Herodotus characterized poverty as the 
fbster-sister.i The extraordinary productiveness of the neighbor- 
ing territory, — alleged by Yarro, in his time, when the culture 
must have been much worse than it had been under the old Syb- 
aris, to yield an ordinary cn^ of a hundred-fold,^ and extolled 
by modem travellers, even in its present yet more neglected cul- 
ture, — has been already touched upon. The river EotUhis, — 
still the most considerable river of that region, — at a time when 
there was an industrious population to keep its water-course in 
order, would enable the extensive fields of Sybaris to supply 
abundant nourishment for a population larger perhaps than any 
other Grecian city could paralld. But though nature was thus 
bountiful, industry, good management, and well-ordered govern- 
ment were required to turn her bounty to account : where these 
are wanting, later experience of the same territory shows that ita 

' Herodot vii, 102. rp 'fiXAadi xevirf fikv alei Kore <rvvrpit^ kari. 

* Yarro, De Re Bustidk, i, 44. ^' In Sjbaritano dicant etiam cam cente- 
•imo redire solitom.'' The Und of the ItaUan Greeks stands first for wheaten 
bread and beef; that of Syracuse for pork and cheete (Hermippos ap. 
Athene, i, p. S7) : about the excellent wheat of Italy, compare Sophokl^ 
Triptolem. Fragm. 529, ed. Dindorf 

Theophrastos dwells apon the excellence of the land near MjIsd, in the 
territory of the SidUaa Mcss6n^ which produced, accordmg to him, thirty- 
fold. (Hist Plant ix, 1, 8, p. 259, ed. Schneid.j This affords some meaiare 
of comparison, both for the real excellence of the ancient Sybaritan territory, 
and for tiie estimation in which it was held ; its estimated produce being 
more than three times that of Mylte. 

See in Mr. Keppel Craven's Tonr in the Soathem Provinces of Naples 
(chapters xi, xii, pp. 21^218), the description of the rich and prodactive 
plain of the Krathis (in the midst of which stood the ancient Sybaris), 
extending abont sixteen miles from Cassano to CorigUano, and about twelve 
miles from the former town to the sea. Compare, also, the picture of the 
same country, in the work by a French officer, referred to in a previous note^ 
** Calabria during a Military Residence of three years," London, 1832, Letter 
zxii, pp. 219-226. 

HekatsBus (c 39, ed. Klausen) calls Cosa, — Koaaoj voXi^ OlvurpCrv Ip 
fieooyai^. Cosa is considered to be identical, seemingly on good grounds, 
with the modem Cassano (Cesar, BelL Civ. iii, 22) : assuming this to be 
correct, there must have been an CEnotrian dependent town withm eight 
Miles of the ancient city of Sybaris. 
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ibexhaiistible capacities maj exist in rain. That luxury, which 
Grecian moralists denounced in the leading Sybarites, between 
560 and 510 B. o^ was the result of acquisiticms vigorously and 
industriously pushed, and kept together by an orderly central 
force, during a century and a half that the colony had existed. 
Though the Troezenian settlers who formed a portion of the orig- 
inal emigrants had been expelled when the Achseans became 
more numerous, yet we are told that, on the whde, Sybaris was 
liberal in the reception of new emigrants to the citizenship,^ and 
that this was one of the causes of its remarkable advance. Of 
these additional comers, we may presume that many went to form 
its colonies on the Mediterranean sea, and some to settle both 
among its four dependent inland nations, and its twenty-five sub« 
ject towns. Five thousand horsemen, we are told, clothed in 
showy attire, formed the processional march in certain Sybaritic 
festivals, — a number which is best appreciated by comparison 
with the fact, that the knights or iiorsemen of Athens, in her best 
days, did not exceed twelve hundred. The Sybaritic horses, if 
we are to believe a story purporting to come from Aristotle, 
were taught to move at the sound of the flute ; and the garments 
of these wealthy citizens were composed of the finest wool from 
Miletus in lonia,^ — the Tarentine wool not having then acquired 
the distinguished renown whirh it possessed five centuries after- 
wards towards the close of the Roman republic. Next to the 
great abundance of home produce, — com, wine, oil, flax, cattle, 
fish, timber, etc^ — the fact next in importance which we hear 
respecting Sybaris is, the great traffic carried on with Miletus : 
these two cities were more intimately and affectionately connect- 
ed together than any two Hellenic cities within the knowledge of 
Herodotus.3 The tie between Tarentum and Knidus was also 
of a very intimate character,^ so that the great intercourse, per- 
sonal as well as commercial, between the Asiatic and the Italic 



> Diodor. xii, 9. * Athensns, xii, p. 519. 

' Herodot vi, 21. Bespecting the great abandance of ship-timber in the 
territoiy of the Italiots (Italian Greeks), see Thacyd. tI, 90; vii, 25. 

The pitch from the pioe forests in the Sila was also abundant and cele- 
brated (Strabo, yi, p. 261). 

^ Herodot iii, 138. 
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Greeks, appears as a marked fact in tlie histoiy of the Biztk 
oentory before the Christian era. 

In this respect, as well as in several others, the Hellenic world 
wears a very different aspect in 560 B. c. from that which it as- 
sumed a centurj afterwards, and in which it is best known to 
modem readers. At the former period, the Ionic and Italic 
Greeks are the great ornaments of the Hellenic name, and car- 
ried on a more lucrative trade with each other, than either of 
them maintained with Greece proper ; which both of them re 
cognized as their mother-countrj, though without admitting any- 
thing in the nature of established headship. The military power 
of Sparta is indeed at this time great and preponderant in Pelo- 
ponnesus, but she has no navy, and she is only just essaying 
her strength, not without reluctance, in ultramarine interference. 
After the lapse of a century, these circumstances change ma- 
terially. The independence of the Asiatic .Greeks is destroyed, 
and the power of the Italic Greeks is greatly broken ; while 
Sparta and Athens not only become the prqminent and leading 
Hellenic states, but constitute themselves centres ci action for the 
lesser cities, to a degree previously unknown. 

It was during the height of their prosperity, seemingly, in the 
sixth century B. c, that the Italian Greeks either acquired for, or 
bestowed upon, their territory the appellation of Mii^gna Grsecia, 
which at that time it well deseorved ; fw not only were Sybaris 
and Krotdn then the greatest Grecian cities situated near togeth- 
er, but the whole peninsula of Calabria may be considered as at- 
tached to the Grecian cities on the coast. The native (Enotrians 
and Sikels occupying the interior had become Hellenized, or 
semi-Hellenized, with a mixture of Greeks among them, — com- 
mon subjects of these great cities ; so that the whole extent of 
the Calabrian peninsula, within the line which joins Sybaris With 
Poseidonia, might then be fairly considered as Hellenic territory. 
Sybaris maintained much traffic with the Tuscan towns in the 
Mediterranean, and the communication between Greece and 
Kome, across the Calabrian isthmus,^ may perhaps have been 
easier during the time of the Roman kings — whose expulsion 
was nearly contemporaneous with the ruin of Sybaris — than it 

' Athenaeiu, xii, p. 519. 
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became during the first two centuries of the Roman republio. 
But all these relations underwent a complete change after the 
breaking up of the power of Sjbaris in 510 b. c, and the 
gradual march of the O^can population from middle Italy towards 
the south. Cum» was overwhelmed bj the Samnites, Poseido- 
nia by the Lucanians ; who became possessed not only of these 
maritime cities, but also of the whole inland territory — now 
called the Basilicata, with part of the hither Calabria — across 
from Poseidonia to the neighborhood of the gulf of Tarentum : 
while the Bruttians, — a mixture of outlying Lucanians with the 
Greco-CEnotrian population onoe subject to Sybaris, speaking 
both Greek and Oscan,* — became masters of the inland moun- 
tains in the farther Calabria, from Consentia nearly to the Sici- 
lian stndt. It was thus that the ruin of Sybaris, combined with 
the spread of the Lucanians and Bruttians, deprived the Italian 
Greeks of that inland territory which they had enjoyed in the 
sixth century b. o^ and restricted them to the neighborhood of 
the coast. To understand the extraordinary power and prosper- 
ity of Sybaris and SIrotdn, in the sixth century b. c, when the 
whole of this inland territory was subject to them, and before the 
rise of the Lucanians, and Bruttians, and when the name Mag^ 
na Grsecia was first given, it is necessary to glance by contrast at 
these latter periods ; more especially since the name still contin- 
ued to be applied by the Romans to Italian Greece after the 
contraction of territory had rendered it less appropriate. 

Of Krot6n at this early period of its power and prosperity we 
know even less than of Sybaris. It stood distinguished both for 
the number of its citizens who received prizes at the Olympic 
games, and for the excellence of its surgeons or physicians. And 
what may seem more surprising, if we consider the extreme 
present insalubrity of the site upon whidi it stood, it wob in an- 
cient times proverbially healthy,^ which was not so much the case 
with the more fertile Sybaris. Respecting all these cities of 
Italian Greeks, the same remark is applicable as was before made 
in reference to the Sicilian Greeks, — that the intermixture of 
the native population sensibly affected both their character and 
habits. We have no information respecting their government 

' Fostwi, Y, biliDgaes BmUtes. ' Strabo, vi, p. ^62. 
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during this earlj period of proeperity, except that we find men- 
tion at Kroton, as at the Epizephjrian Lbkri, of a senate of one 
thousand members, yet not excluding occasionally theekkiesia, or 
general^ assembly.^ Probably, the steady increase of their domin- 
ion in the interior, and the facility of providing maintenance for 
new population, tended much to make their political systems, 
whatever they may have been, work in a satis&otorf manner. 
1 he attempt of Pythagoras and his foUowers to constitute them- 
selves a ruling faction as well as a philosc^>hical sect, will be re- 
counted in a subsequent chapter. The proceedings connected 
with that attempt will show that there was considerable analogy 
and sympathy between the various cities of Italian Greece, so as 
to render them liable to be acted on by the same causes. But 
though the festivals of the Lakinian Her^ administered by the 
Krotoniates, formed from early times a common point of religious 
assemblage to all,^ — yet the attempts to institute periodical meet- 
ings of deputies, for the express purpose <^ maintaining political 
harmony, did not begin until after the destruction of Sybaris, nor 
were they ever more than partially successfuL 

.One other city, the most distant cokmy founded by Greeks in 
the western regions, yet remains to be mentioned ; and we can do 
no more than mention it, since we have no facts to make up its 
history. Massalia, the modem Marseilles, was founded by the 
lonic^ Phoksans in the 45th Olympiad, about 597 b. c.,3 at the 
time when Sybaris and Krotdn were near the maximum of their 
power, — when the peninsula of Calabria was all Hdlenic, and 
when Cum» also had not yet been visited by those calamities 
which brought about its decline. So much Hellenism in the 
south of Italy doubtless facilitated the western progress of the 

> Junblichus, Tit Fythagor. c. 9, p. 33 ; c. 35, p. 210. 

' AthenjBiu, xii, 541. 

' This date depends apon Tiraaeos (as quoted by Skjmniis Chios, 210) 
and Solinns ; there seems no reason for distrusting it, though Thucydid^ 
(i, 13) and Isokrat&i (Archidamns, p. 316) seem to conceive Massalia as 
fbanded by the Phoksans about 60 years later, when Ionia was ornquered by 
Harpagus (see Bmduier, Historia Reip. Massiliensiom, sect 2, p. 9, RaonI 
Boohette, Histoire des Colonies Grecqnes, rol. iit, pp. 405-413, who, how- 
•Ter, puts the arrival of the Phokssans, in these regions and at Twrt/ktm 
rnach too early). 
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adventoroas Phokaean mariner. It would appear that Massalia 
was founded by amicable fusion of Phdcasan o^nists with the 
indigenous Gauls, if we may judge by the romantic legend of the 
Protiadse, a Massaliotic family or gens existing in the time of 
Aristotle. Euxeuus, a Phoksean merchant, had ccmtracted 
friendly relations with Nanus, a native chief in the south of 
Gaul, and was invited to the festival in which the latter was about 
to celebrate the marriage of his daughter Petta. According to 
the custom of the country, the maiden was to choose ior herself 
a husband among the guests, by presenting him with a cup: 
through accident, or by preference, Petta presented it to £nxe- 
nus, and became his wife. Protis d Massalia, the offspring of 
this marriage, was the primitive ancestor and eponym of the 
Protiadas. According to another story respecting the origin of 
the same gens, Protis was himself the Phokaean leader who mar- 
ried Gyptis, daughter of Nannus king of the S^obrigian Gauls.^ 
Of the history of Massalia we know nothing, nor does it ap- 
pear to have been connected with the general movement of the 
Grecian world. We learn generally that the Massaliots admin- 
istered their affairs with discretion as well as with unanimity, and 
exhibited in their private habits an exemplary modesty, — that 
although preserving alliance with the people of the interior, they 
were scrupulously vigilant in guarding their city against surprise, 
permitting no armed strangers to enter, — that they introduced 
the culture of vines and olives, and gradually extended the Greek 
alphabet, language, and civilization among the neighboring 
Gauls, — that they possessed and fortified many positions ak>ng 
the coast of the gulf of Lyons, and founded five colonies along 
the eastern coast of Spain, — that their government was oligar- 
chical, consisting of a perpetual senate of six hundred persons, 
yet admitting occasionally new members from without, and a 
small council of fifteen members, -^ that the Delphinian Apollo 
and the £phesian Artemis were their chief deities, planted as 
guardians of their outlying posts, and transmitted to their colo- 
nies.9 Although it is common to represent a deliberate march 

' Ariiitotlo, MaaaahuTciv noXirela^ ap. Atbcnenm, xiii, p. 576 ; Justin, 
zliii, S. Plntaroh (Solon, c. 3) seems to follow the same story as Jnsdn. 
« Strabo, iv, pp. 179-182: Jnstin, xliii, 4-5; Cicero, Pro Flacco, 26. M 
TOL. m. * 26oc, 
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and steady guprematj of the goyerning few, with contented 
obedience on the part of the many, as the characteristic of Dorian 
states, and matabilitj not less than disturbance as the prevalent 
tendency in Ionia, — yet there is no Grecian community to whom 
the former attributes are more pmntedly ascribed than the Ionic 
Messalia. The commerce <^ the Massaliots appears to have 
been extensive, and their armed maritime force sufficiently pow- 
erful to defend it against the aggressions of Carthage, — thai 
principal enemy in the western Mediterranean. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

GRECIAN COLONIES IN AND NEAR EPIRUS. 

On the eastern side of the Ionian sea were situated the 6re 
clan colonies of Korkyra, Leukas, Anaktorium, Ambrakia, Apol 
Ionia, and Epidamnus. 

Among these, by far the most distinguished, for situation, for 
wealth, and for power, was Korkyra, — now known as Corfu, the 
same name belonging, as in antiquity, both to the town and the 
island, which is separated from the coast of Epirus by a strait 
varying from two to seven miles in breadth. Korkjrra was found- 
ed by the Corinthians, at the same time, we are told, as Syracuse. 
Chersikrates, a Bacchiad, is said to have accompanied Archias on 
his voyage from Corinth to Syracuse, and to have been left with 
a company of emigrants on the island of Korkyra, where he 
founded a settlement J What Inhabitants he found there, or how 



rather appears from Aristotle (Polit. v, 5, 2; vi, 4-5) that the senate was 
originally a body completely close, which gave rise to di8contentn>n the part 
of wealthy men not included in it : a mitigation took place by admitting 
into it, occasionally, men selected from the Utter. ^ 

Some aathors seem to have accused the Massaliots of In^rnrioua and 
effeminate habits (see Atheniens, xii, p. 523). 

' Strabo, vi, p. 269 : compare TimaBos, Fragm. 49, ed. Goller ; Fr. 53, «! 
Didot 
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ihey were defdt .with, we cannot deaiij make out The island 
was generally conceived in antiquity as the residence of the Ho- 
meric Phseakians, and it is to this &ct that Thucjdid^s ascribes 
in part the eminence of the Korl^yrsean marine.^ According to 
another story, some Eretrians from Eubcea had settled there, and 
were compelled to retire. A third statement represents the Li- 
bnmians^ as the prior inhabitants, — and this perhi^>s is -the 
most probable, since the Libomians were an enterprising, mari- 
time, piratical race, who long continued to occupy the more north- 
erly islands in the Adriatic along |the Blyrian and Dalmatian 
coast. That maritime activity, and number of ships, both war- 
like and commercial, which we find at an early date among the 
Koi^yrseans, and in which they stand distinguished from the 
Italian and Sicilian Greeks, may be plausibly attribhted to their 
partial fusion with preexisting Libumians ; for the ante-Hellenic 
natives of Magna Grsecia and Sicily, as has been already no- 
ticed, were as unpractised at sea as the Libumians were 
expert. 

At the time when the Corinthians were about to colonize Sic- 
ily, it was natural that they should also wish to plant a settlement 
at Korkyra, which was a post of great importance for facilitating 
the voyage from Peloponnesus to Italy, and was farther conveni- 
ent for traffic with Epirus, at that period altogether non-Hellenic 
Their choice of a site was fully justified by the prosperity and 
power of the colony, i^hich, however, though sometimes in com- 
bination with the mother-city, was more frequently alienated from 
her and hostile, and continued so from an early period throughout 
most part of the three centuries from 700-400 b. c.3 Perhaps 
also Molykreia and Chalkis,^ on the south-western coast of J£to- 
lia, not far from the mouth of the Corinthian gulf, may have 
been founded by Corinth at a date hardly less early than Kor- 
kyra. 

It was at Corinth that the earliest improvements in Greek 
ship-building, and the first construction of the trireme or war- 



* Thacyd. i, 25. 

' Strabo, /. c; PIntarcb, Qiuest Grasc c 11 ; a difibrent fable in ConoO) 
Varrat. 3, ap. Pbotiair. Cod. 86. 
' Herodot iii, 49. « Thncyd. i, 108 ; iii, 103. 
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aliip with a trifle bank of oara, was introdocedy and it was prob- 
ably from CcNrinth that this imjaovement passed to Koi^jra, as 
it did to Samos. In earlj times, the KoriLyrsan navj was in a 
ccmdition to cope with the Corinthian, and Uie most ancieot naval 
battle known to Thacydid^si was one between these two states, 
in 664 B. 0. As far as we can make out, it appears that Koiky- 
ra maintained her independence, not onlj daring the government 
of the Baodiiads at Corinth, but also throogbout the long reign 
of the despot Kjpselus, and a part of the reign of his son Peri- 
ander. But towards the close of this latter reign, we find Kop- 
kyra subject to Corinth ; and the barbarous treatment inflicted 
bj Periander, in revenge for the death of his son, upon three 
hundred Koikynsan jouths, has already been recounted in a 
former chapter.* After the death of Periander, the island seems 
to have regained its independence, but we are left without any 
particulars respecting it, from about 585 b. c. down to the period 
shcfftly preceding the invasion of Greece by Xerxes, — nearly a 
century. At this later epoch the Koricyraeans possessed a naval 
force hardly inferior to any state in Greece., The expulsion of 
Kypselids ifrom Corinth, and the reestablislmi^it of the previous 
oligarchy, or something like it, does not seem to have reconciled 
the Korkyrseans to their mother-city; for it was immediately pre- 
vious to the Peloponnesian war that the Corinthians preferred 
the bitterest compliunts against them,3 of setting at noi^t those 
obligations which a colony was generally understood to be oblig- 
ed to render, ^o place of honor was reserved at the public 
festivals of Korkyra for Corinthian visitors, nor was it the prac- 
tice to offer to the latter the first taste of the victims sacrificed, — 
observances which were doubtless respectfully fulfilled at Ambra- 
kia and Leukas. Nevertheless, the KbriLyneans had taiken part 
conjointly with the Corinthians in favor of Syracuse, when that 
city was in imminent danger of being conquered and enslaved by 
Hippokrat^s^ despot of Gela (about 492 b. c), — an incident 
which shows that they were not destitute 6£ generous sympathy 
with sister states, and leads us to imagine that their alienation 
" — I ■ 

» Thacyd. i, 13. 

• Herodot iii, 49-61 : see above, chmp. ix, p. 42 of this volome. 

» Thucyd. i, 25-^7. « Hcrodot TiL 166 
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from Oormtli was as much the fault of the mother-dtj as thdr 
own. 

The grounds of the quarrel were, probablj, jealousies of 
trade, — especiallj trade with the Epirotic and IllTrian tribes, 
wherein both were to a great degree rivals. Safe at home, and 
industrious in the culture of their fertile island^ the Korkjreans 
were able to furnish wine and oil to the Epirots on the main-land 
in exchange for the cattle, sheep,- hides, and wool of the latter, — 
more easilj and cheaplj than the Corinthian merchant And for 
the purposes of this trade, they had possessed themselves of a 
peraea or strip of the main-land immediately on the other side 
of the intervening strait, where they fortifi^ various posts for 
&e protection of their propertyJ The Corinthians were person- 
ally more popular among the Epirots than the Koricyrseans ;' but 
it was not until long after the foundation of Eorkjrra that they 
established their first settlem^ on the main-land, — Ambrakia, 
on the n<Mth side of the Ambrakiotic gulf, and hear the mouth of 
the river Arachthus. It was during the rdgn of Kypselus, and 
under the guidance <^ his son Grorgus, that this settlement was 
planted, which afterwards became populous and considerable^ 
We know nothing respecting its growth, and we hear only of a 
despot named Periander as ruling in it, probably related to the 
despot (^ the same name at Corinth.^ Periander of Ambrakia 
was ov^lhrown by a private conspiracy, provoked by his own 
brutality, and warmly seconded by the citizens, who lived con- 
stantly afterwards under a popular government.^ 

Notwithstanding the long-continued dissensions between Kor- 
kytiand Corinth, it appears that four considerable settlements 
on Ihis same line of coast were formed by the joint enterprise of 
brth, — Leukas and Anaktorium, to the south of the mouth of 
tho Ambrakiotic gulf, — and ApoUonla and Epidamnus, both in 
the territory <^ the Blyrians, at eome distance to the north of the 
\krokeraunian promontory. In the settlement of the two latter, 

> Thacyd. iii, 85. These fortificationB are probably alluded to also i, 
^5-54. ^ k T&v kKelvuv ri ;tci>p^v. 
» Thucyd. i, 47. 

* Strabo, vii, p. 825, x, p. 452; Skjnm. Chi. 458 ; Raoal BocheCte, Hist 
lee Colon. Grecq. vol ill, p. 294. 

* Aristot. PoUt. V, 3, 6 ; t, 8, 9. 
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the KorkjnBans seem to have been the (Mvuapftb, — in that of 
the two former, they were onlj auxiliaries ; and it probably did 
not suit their policy to favor . the establishment of any new 
colony on the intermediate coast opposite to their own island, be- 
tween the promontory and the gulf above mentioned. Lenkas, 
Anaktorium, and Ambrakia are all referred to the agency of 
Kypselus the Corinthian, and the tranquillity which Aristotle 
ascribes to his reign nuiy be in part ascribed to the new homes 
thus provided for poor or discontented Corinthian citixens. 
Leukas was situated near the modem Santa Maura: the present 
island was originally a peninsula, and continued to be so until 
the time of Thucydidds ; but in the succeeding half-century, the 
Leukadians cut through the isthmus, and erected a bridge across 
the narrow strait connecting them with the main-land. It had 
been once an Akamanian settlement, named Epileukadii, the in- 
habitants of which falling into civil dissension, invited one thousand 
Corinthian settlers to join them. The new-comers choosing their 
opportunity for attaek, slew or expelled those who had invited 
them, made themselves masters of the place with its lands, and 
converted It from an Akamanian village into a Grecian town.^ 
Anaktorium was situated a short distance within the mouth of 
the Ambrakian gulf, — founded, like Leukas, upon Akamanian 
soil, and with a mixture of Akamanian inhabitants, by colonists 



* Aboat Leukas, see Strabo, x, p. 452 ; Skylax, p. 34 -, Steph. Byz. ti 
^ExiXevKadtoi. 

Strabo seems to ascribe the cnttiog through of the isthmus to the original 
edloiiists. Bot Thocjdidte speaks of this isthmus in the plainest manner 
(iii, Sl ), and of the Corinthian ships of war as being transported across it 
The Dioryktos, or interrening factitions canal, was always shallow, only 
deep enough for boats, so that ships of war had still to be carried across by 
hand or machinery (Polyb. t, 6) : both Plntarch (De SerA Nam. Vind. p. 
SAS) and Pliny treat Lenkadia as haying again become a peninsula, from the 
accnmnlation of sand (H. N. ir, I ) : compare Livy, zxxiii, 17. 

Mannert (Geograph. der Gr. and Rom. part viii, b. 1, p. 72) accepts the 
statement of Strabo, and thinks that the Dioryktos had alrea4y been dog 
before the time of Thacydidte. Bat it seems more reasonable to sappote 
that Strabo was misinformed as to the date, and that the cat took place at 
some time between the age of ThncydidSs and that of Skylax. 

Boeckh (ad Corp. Inscriptt Gr. t i, p. 5S) and W. C. MQller (De Cotcy^ 
neor. BepabUoA, Getting 1SS5, p. 18) agree with Mamiert 
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under the anapioes of Kypselus or Periander. In both these 
establishments Korkyraean settlers participated ;< in both, also, 
the usual religious feelings connected with Grecian emigration were 
displayed by the neighborhood of a venerated temple of Apollo 
overlooking the sea, — Apollo Aktius near Anaktorium, and 
Apollo Leukatas near Leukas.^ 

Between these three settlements, — Ambrakia, Anaktorium, and 
Leukas, — and the Akamanian population of the interior, there 
were standing feelings of hostility ; perhaps arising out of the 
violence which had marked the first foundation of Leukas. 
The Corinthians, though popular with the Epirots, had been in- 
different or unsuccessful in conciliating the Akamanians. It 
rather seems, indeed, that the Akamanians were averse to«tii^ 
presence or neighborhood of any powerful seaport ; for in spite 
of their hatred towards the Ambfakiots, they were more appre- 
hensive of seeing Ambrakia in the hands of the Athenians than 
in that of its own native citizens.^ 

The two colonies, north of the Akrokeraunian promontory, and 
on the coast-land of the Ulyrian tribes, — Apollonia and £pi- 
damnus, — were formed chiefly by the Korkyneans, yet with 
some aid and a portion of the settlers from Corinth, as well as 
from other Doric towns. Especially it is to be noticed, that 
the oekist was a Corinthian and a Herakleid, Phallus the son of 
Eratokleid^, — for, according to the usual practice of Greece, 
whenever a city, itself a colony, founded a sub-colony, the oekist 
of the latter was borrowed from the mother-city of the former.^ 
Hence the Corinthians acquired a partial right of control and in- 
terference in the affairs of Epidamnus, which we shall find here- 
after leading to important practical consequences. Epidamnus, 
— better known under its subsequent name Dyrrhachium, — was 
situated on an isthn^us on or near the territory of the Blyrian 
tribe called Taulantii, and is said to have been settled about 627 

» Skymn. Chios, 458 ; Thucjd. i, 55 ; Plutarch, Themistoklds, c 24. 

' Thacyd. i, 46 ; Strabo, x, p. 453. Before 220 B.C., the temple of Apolb 
Aktius, which in the time of Thacydidds belonged to Anaktoriam, had coix;e 
to belong to the Akamanians ; it seems, also, that the town itself had been 
■lerged in the Akarnanian leagne, for Polybios does not mention it separately 
(Polyb. iT, 63). 

• Thacyd. iU 94 95, 1 15. * Thncyd. i, 24-16, 
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B. a ApoUonia, of which the god Apollo himself seems to have 
been recognized as <»ki8t,i was founded under similar circum- 
stances, during the reign of Periander of Corinth, on a maritime 
plain both extensive and fertile, near the river Adus, two days' 
journey south of Epidamnus. 

Both the one and the other of these two cities seem to have 
flourished, and to have received accession of inhabitants from 
Triphjlia in Peloponnesus, when that country was subdued by 
the Eleians. Respecting Epidamnus, especially, we are told that 
it acquired great wealth and population during the century pre- 
ceding the Peloponnesian war.' A few allusions which we find 
in Aristotle, too brief to afibrd much instruction, lead us to sup- 
pose that the governments of both began by being close oligar- 
chies, under the management <^ the primitive leaders of the 
colony, — that in Epidamnus^ the artisans and tradesmen in the 
toWn were considered in the light of slaves belonging to the 
public, — but that in process of time, seemingly somewhat be- 
fore the Peloponnesian war, intestine dissensions broke up this 
oligaichy,3 sobetituted a periodical senate, with occasional public 

> The rhetor Aristeid^ pays a similar oompUment to Kyzikos, in his 
Panegyrical Address at that city, — the god Apollo had founded it person- 
ally and directly himself, not through any human oekist, as was the case with 
•ther colonics (Aristeid^s, Ad/of irepl Kv^xov, Or. xri, p. 414; voL I, p, 384» 
Dindorf). 

*Thucyd. i, 34. iytvero ftry&Xti Kai mXvdv&puvoc; Strabo, Tii,'p.dl6, 
Tiii, p. 357 ; Steph. Byx. r, ^AnoXXoviai Plutarch, De Serk Nnmin. Yind. 
p. 553 ; Pausan. r, 32, 2. 

Respecting the plun near the site of the ancient ApoUonia, Colonel Leake 
ohserves : " The cultivation of this nohle plain, capable of supplying grain 
to all Illyria and Epirus, with an abundance of other productions, is con- 
fined to a few patdies of maize near the Tillages,'' (Trarels in Northern 
Greece, toL i, ch. rii, p. 367.) Compare c. ii, p. 70. 

The country surrounding Durazio (the ancient Epidamnus) is described 
by another excellent observer as highly attractive, though now unhealthy. 
See the valuable topographical work, "Albanien, Bumelien, und die 
Oesterreichisch-montenegrinische Oranze," von Dr. Joseph MQUer (Prag. 
1844), p. 62. 

•Thucyd. i, 25; Aristot Polit. ii, 4, 13; iii, 11, 1; iv, 3, 8; v, 1, 6; 
N 3, 4. 

The allusions of the philosopher are so brief, as to convey little or no 
knowledge: see O. Mttller, Dorians, b. iii, 9, 6; Tittoumn, Griecb. Staats- 
.verfass. p. 49]. 
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assembfies, in place of the permanent pbylarchs, or chiefs 61 
tribes, and thus introduoed a form more or less democratical, jet 
still retaining the original single-beaded arcbon. *The Epidam- 
nian government was liberal in the admission of metics, or resi- 
dent aliens, — a fact which renders it probable that the alleged 
public slarerj of artisans in that town was a status carrying 
with it none of the hardships of actual slaverj. It was through 
an authorized selling agent, or pol^t^s, that all traffic between 
Epidamnus and the neighboring BlTrians was carried on, — indi- 
vidual dealing with them being interdictedJ Apollonia was in 
one respect pointedly distinguished from Epidamnus, since she 
excluded metics, or resident strangers, with a degree of rigor 
hardly inferior to Sparta. These few facts are all that we are 
permitted to hear respecting colonies both important in them- 
selves and interestmg as they brought the Greeks into connection 
with distant people and regions. 

The six colonies just named, — Korkyra, Ambrakia, Anakto- 
rium, Leukas, Apollonia, and Epidamnus, — form an aggregate 
lying apart from the rest of the Hellenic name, and connected 
with each other, though not always maintained in harmony, by 
analogy of race and position, as well as by their common ori^- 
nal from Corinth. That the commerce which the Corinthian 
merchants carried on with them, and through them with the 
tribes in the interior, was lucrative, we can have no doubt ; and 
Leukas and Ambrakia continued for a long time to be not merely 
&ithful allies, but servile imitators, of their mother-city. The 
commerce of Korkyra is also represented as very extensive, and 
carried even to the northern extremity of the Ionic gulf. It 
would seem that they were the first Greeks to open a trade and 
to establish various settlements on the Blyrian and Dalmatian 
coasts, as the Phokseans were the first to carry their traffic along 
the Adriatic coast of Italy : the jars and pottery of Korkyra en- 
joyed great reputation throughout all parts of the gulf.a The 

» Plutarch, Quiest Graec. p. 297, c. 29 ; iElian, V. H. xiii, 16. 

• W. C. Miillcr, De Corcyriioor. Repub. ch. 3, pp. 60-63 ; Aristot. Mirab. 
Ansc. c. 104 ; Hesychius, r, Keficvpaloi &fi^peTc] Hcrodot i, 145. 

The story given in the above passage of the Pseudo- Aristotle is to bo 
taken in connection with the succeeding chapter of the same work (105), 
wherein the statement, largely credited in antiquity, is given, that the river 

VOL. in. 18 
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general trade of the island, and the encooragement for its ship* 
ping, most probably have been greater during the sixth centorj 
B. o^ while the cities of Magna Gneda were at the maximnm 
<^ their prosperity, than in the ensuing century, when they had 
comparatively declined. Nor can we doubt that the visitors and 
presents to the oracle of Dodona in Epirus, which was distant 
two days' journey on landing from Korkyra, and the importance 
of which was most sensible during the earlier periods of Grecian 
history, contributed to swell the traffic of the Korkyraeans. 

It is worthy of notice that the monetary system eetabHshed at 
KcHi^yra was thoroughly Grecian and Corinthian, graduated <m 
the usual scale of obols, drachms, min», and talents, without in- 
cluding any of those native Italian or Sicilian elements which 
were adopted by the cities in Magna Grsecia and Sicily. The 
type of the Corinthian coins seems also to have passed to those 
of Leukas and Ambrakia.1 

Of the islands of Znkynthus and Kephallenia, Zante and 
Cephalonia, we hear very little: of Ithaka, so interesting from 
the story of the Odyssey, we have have no historical information 
at alL The inhabitants of Zakynthus were Achsoans from 
Peloponnesus : Kephallenia was distributed among four separate 
city govemmer.ts.' Neither of these islands play any part in 
Grecian history until the time of the maritime empire of Athens, 
after the Persian war. 

Danube forked at a certain point of its oonne into two streams, one flowing 
into the Adriatic, the other into the Enzine. 

> See the Inscriptions No. ISSS and No. 1845, in the collection of Boeckh, 
and Boeckh*s Metrologie, vii, 8, p. 97. Respecting the Corinthian coinage 
ovr information is confused and imperfect 

• Thacyd. ii, 30-«a. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

AKABNANUNS. - EPIROTS. 

SoMB notice most be taken of those burbaroiis or non-Hel • 
lenic nations who f<Hmed the immediate neighbors of Hellas, west 
of the range of Pindus, and north of that range which connects 
Pindus with Olympus, — as well as of those other tribes, who, 
though lying more remote from Hellas proper, were yet brought 
into relations ci traffic or hostility with the Hellenic colonies. 

Between the Greeks and these foreign neighbOTS, the Akama- 
nians, of whom I have already spoken briefly in my preceding 
volume, form the proper link of transition. They occupied the 
territory between the river Acheldus, the Ionian sea, and the Am- 
bmkian gulf: they were Greeks, and admitted as such to contend 
at the Pan-Hellenic games,^ yet they were also cloedy connected 
with the Amphilochi and Agnei, who were not Greeks. In man- 
ners, sentiments, and intelligence, they were half-Hellenic and 
half-Epirotic, — like the w£tollans and the Ozdian Lokrians. * 
Even down to the time of Thucydid^ these nations were subdi- 
vided into numerous petty communities, lived in unfortified vil- 
lages, were frequently in the habit of plundering eadi other, and 
never permitted themselves to be unarmed : in case of attack, 
they withdrew their families and their scanty stock, chiefly cattle, 
to the shelter of difficult mountains or marshes. They were for 
the most part light-armed, few among them being trained to the 
* panc^ly of the Grecian hoplite ; but they were both brave and 
skilful in their own mode o£ warfu^ and the sling, in the hands 
of the Akamanian, was a weapon of formidable efficiency .^ 

Notwithstanding this state of disunion and insecurity, however, 
the Akamanians maintained a loose political league among them- 

* See Aristot Fragm. nepl UoXtreiuv^ ed. Neumann: Fragm. 2, 'Axapvo* 
vov iroXtreia, 

• Pollux, i, 150 ; Thucyd. il 81. 
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Belves, and a hill near the Amphilochian Argos, on Hie shores of 
the Amhrakian gulf, had been fortified to serve as a judgment- 
seat, or place of meeting, for the settlement of disputes. And it 
seems that Stratus and CEniad» had both become fortified in 
some measure towards the eommadcement of the Peloponnesian 
war. The former, the most omsiderable township in Akamania, 
was situated <m the Adielous, rather high up its course, — the 
latter was at the mouth of the river, and was rendered difficult 
/ai approach bj its inundations.^ Astakos, Solium, Pakerus, and 
Alyzia, laj on or near the coast of the Ionian sea, between 
CEniadsB and Leukas : Phjtia, Eoronta, Medeon, Limnsea, and 
Thyrium, were between the southern shore of the Ambrakian 
gulf and the river Achel6us. 

The Akamanians appear to have produced many prophets. 
They traced up their mythical ancestry, as well as that of their 
neighbors the Amphilochians, to the most renowned prophetic 
fiunily among the Grecian heroes, — Amphiaraus, with his sons 
Alkmaftdn and Amphilochns : Akaman, the epcmymous hero of 
the nation, and other eponymous heroes of the separate towns, 
were supposed to be the 6<his of Alkmae6n.3 They are spoken 
o^ together with the JEitolians, as mere rude shepherds, by the 
l3rric poet Alkman, and so they seem to have continued with little 
alteration until the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, when 
we hear of them, for the first time, as allies of Athens and as 
bitter enemies of the Corinthian colonies on their coast The 
contact of those colonies, however, and the large spread of Akar- 
nanian accessible coast, could not fail to produce some efiect in 
socializing and improving the people. And it is probable UuU 
this effect would have been more sensibly felt, had not the Akar- 
nanians been kept back by the fatal neighborhood of the ^tdians, 
with whom they were in perpetual feud, ^- a people the most 
unprincipled and unimprovable of all who bore the Hellenic 

>Thucyd.ii, 102i iu, 105. 

' Thacyd. ii, 68-102 ; Stephan. Byz. t, ^oiriai. See the discassion in 
Strabo (x, p. 462), whether the Akamanians did, or did not, take part in the 
expedition against Troy ; Ephonu maintaining the negative, and stringing 
together a planaible narratiTe to explain 10^ they did not The time came 
when the Akamanians gained credit with Home for this sapposed absence of 
tiieir ancestors. 
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name, and whose habittial fkithlessneSB stood in marked ocmtrast 
with the rectitude and steadfisistness of the Akarnanian character.^ 
It was in order to strengthen the Akamanians against these r»- 
pacious neighbors, that the Macedonian Kassander urged them 
to consolidate their numerous small townships into a few con- 
siderable cities. Partially, at least, the recommendation was 
carried into efiect, so as to aggrandize Stratus and one or two 
other towns ; but in the succeeding century, the town of Leukas 
seems to lose its original position as a separate Corinthian colo- 
ny, and to pass into that of chief dty of Akamania,^ which is 
lost only by the sentence of the Boman conquerors. 

Passing over the borders of Akamania, we find small nations 
or tribes not considered as Gh'eeks, but known, from the fourth 
century b. o. downwards, under the common name of Epirots. 
This word signifies properly, inhabitants of a continent, as op- 
posed to those of an island or a peninsula, and came only gradually 
to be applied by the Greeks as their comprehensive denomination 
to designate all those diverse tribes, between the Ambrakian 
gulf on the south and west, Pindus on the east, and the Blyrians 
and Macedonians to the north and north-east Of these Epirots, 
the principal were, — the Chaonians, Thesprotians, Eiissopians, 
and Molossians,' who occupied the country inland as well as 
maritime along the Ionian sea, from the Akrokeraunian moun« 
tains to the borders of Ambrakia in the interior of the Ambra- 
kian gulf. The Agrsans and Amphilochians dwelt eastward of 
the last-mentioned gulf, bordering upon Akamania : the Atha- 
mftnes, the TymphsBans, and the Talares, lived along the western 
skirts and high range of Pindus. Among these various tribe0 it 
is difficult to discriminate the semi-Hellenic from the non-Hellen- 
ic ; for Herodotus considers both Molossians and Thesprotians as 
Hellenic, — and the oracle of Ddddna, as well as the Nekyoman- 
teion, or holy cavern for evoking the dead, of Acheron, were 
both in the territory of the Thesprotians, and both, in the time 
of the historian, Hellenic. Thucydid§s, on the other hand, treats 
both Molossians and Thesprotians as barbaric, and Strabo says 



' Polyb. IT, 30 : compare also ix, 40. 

' Diodor. xix, 67 ; livy, xxxiii, 16-17 j xlv, 31. 

* $kylaz4 c 28-38. 
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the MBne respecting the Athamlnes, whom Plato nomben m 
Hellenic.^ As the Epirots were oonfooiided with the Helienie 
oommanities towards the soQth, so they become blended with the 
Macedonian and Bljrian tribes towards the north. The Macedo- 
nian Orestse, north of the Camhnnian moontains and east of Pin- 
das, are called hj Hekatseas a Motoeman tribe ; and Strabo even 
extends the designation Epirots to the lUjrrian Parors^ and 
Atintines, west of Pindos, nearij on the same parallel of lati- 
tade with the Orest».' It most be remembered, as observed 
above, that while the designatloiis Oljrians and Macedonians are 
properly ethnical, given to denote analogies of language, habits^ 
feeling, and supposed origin, and probaUj acknowledged by the 
people themselves, — the name Epirots belongs to the Greek 
langoage, is given by Greeks alone, and marks nothing except 
residence on a particular portion of the continent Theopompns 
(about 340 b. o.) reck<med fourteen distinct Ej^iotic nations, 
among whom the Molosi^ians and Chaonians were the principaL 
It is possible that some of these may have been semi-Illyrian, 
others semi-Macedonian, though all were comprised by him 
nnder the common name Epirots.^ 

Of these various tribes, who dwelt between the Akrokeran- 
nian promontory a^d the Ambrakian gulf, some, at least, appear 
to have been o£ ethnical kindred with portions of the inhabitants 
of southern Italy. There were Chaoaians on the gulf of Taren- 
tum, before the arrival of the Greek settlers, as weU as in Epiros; 
we do not find the name Thesprotians in Italy, but we find there 
a town named Pandosia, and a river named Ach^nm, the same as 

* Herodot ii, 56, r, 92, ri, 127; Thacyd. ii, 80; Plato, Minos, p. 815. 
The Chaonians and Thesprotians were separated bj the river Thjamis 
(now Kalamas), — Thucyd. i, 46 j Stephanos Byz. v, Tpoia. 

• Hekatceus, Fr. 77, ed. Klausen ; Strabo, rii, p. 326 ; Appian, Illyric c. 7. 
In the time of Thucydidds, the Moloesi and the AdntflLnes were nnder the 
same king (ii, 80). The name Hweip&Tai^ with Thncydid^, means only 
inhabitants of a continent, — ol ravry ifKBLpCtrat, (i, 47; ii, 80) inclades 
^tolians and Akamanians (iii, 94-95), and is applied to inhabitants of 
Thrace (iv, 105). 

Epirus is ased in its special sense to designate the territory west of Pindos, 
by Xenophon, Hellen. vi, 1, 7. 

Compare Mannert, Geographie der Giiech. nnd Romer, part rii, book 2, 
V' ««8. ' St«bo, vii, p. 324. 
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among the Epirotic Thespiotians : the ubiquitoas name Pelaagian 
is connected both with <me and with the other. This ethnical 
affinitj) remote or near, between CEnotrians and Epirots, which 
we most accept as^a fact without being able to follow it into 
detaUy consbts at the same time with the drcomstance, — that 
both seem to have been susceptible of Hellenic inf aences to an 
unusual degree, and to have been moulded, with comparatively 
• Httle difficulty, into an imperfect Hellenism, Hke that of the 
^tdians and Akamanians. The Thesprotian conquerors of 
Thessaly passed in this manner into Thessalian Gre^s, and the 
Amphilochians who inhabited Argos on the Ambrakiah gulf, 
were Hellenized by the reception of Greeks from Ambrakia, 
though the Amphilochians situated without the city, still re* 
mained barbarous in the time of Thucydides i^ a century afiter- 
wards, probably, they would be Hellenised, like the rest, by a 
longer continuance of the same influences, — as happened with 
the Sikels in Sicily. 

To assign the names and exact boundaries of the different 
tribes inhabiting Epirus, as they stood in the seventh and sixth 
centuries b. c, at the time when the western stream of Grecian 
colonization was going on, and when the newly established Am- 
brakiots must have been engaged in subjugating or expelling the 
prior occupants of their valuable site, — is out of our power. 
We have no information prior to Herodotus and Thucydid§s, 
and that which they iell us cannot be safely implied to a time 
either much eaiiier or much later than their own. That there 
was great analogy between the inland Macedonians and the Epi- 
rots, from Mount Bermius across the continent to the coast oppo- 
site Korkyra, in military equipment, in the fashion of cutting the 
hair, and in speech, we are i^prized by a valuable passage of 
Strabo ; who farther tells us, that many of the tribes spoke two 
different langnages,^ — a fact which at least, proves very close 

^ » Thucyd. ii, 68. 

* Strabo, vii, p. 324. In these same regions, nnder the Tnrkish govern- 
ment of the present day, such is the mixture and intercourse of Greeks, 
Albanians, Bnlgaric Sclavonians, Wallachians, and Turks, that most of the 
natires £nd themselves nnder the necessity of acqoiring two, sometimes 
three, bmgnages : sec Dr. Grisebach, Reise durch Rnmelien xmd nach Bmssa, 
eh. xii, vol. ii, p. 68. 
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interoomnraDiOO, if not a double origin and incorporalioo. W^urs, 
at Toluntaiy secessions and new alliances, would alter the boun- 
daries and relatiye situation of the various tribes. And this 
would be the more easily effected, as all £piru8, even in the fourth 
century b. a, was parcelled out among an aggregate of Tillages, 
without any great central cities; so that the severance of a vil- 
lage fiKHn the Moloftsian union, and its jundtion with the Thespro- 
tian (abstracting from the feelings with which it might h^ , 
connected), would make little practical difference in ita conditior 
or proceedings. The gradual increase of Hellenic inf uence 
tended partially to centralize this political dispersion, enlarging 
some of the villages into small towns by the incorporation of 
some of their neighbors ; and in this way, probably, were formed 
the seventy Epirotic cities which were destroyed and given up to 
plunder on the same day, by Paulus Emilius and the Boman 
senate. The Thesprotian EphyrS is called a city, even by Thu- 
cydides.! Nevertheless, the situation was unfavorable to the 
formation <^ considerable cities, either on the coast or iu the 
interior, since the physical character of the territory is an exag- 
geration of that of Greece, — almost throughout, wild, rugged, and 
mountainous. The valleys and low grounds, though frequent, are 
never extensive, — while the soil is rarely suited, in any contin- 
uous spaces, for the cultivation of com : insomuch that the flour 
for the consumption of Janina, at the present day, is transported 
from Thessaly over the lofly ridge of Pindus, by means of asses 
and mules $9 while the fruits and vegetables are brought from 
Arta, the territory of Ambrakia. Epirus is essentially a pastoral 
country : its Seattle as well as its shepherds and shepherd's dogs 
were celebrated throughout all antiquity ; and its population then, 
as now, found divided village residence the most suitable to their 
means and occupations. In spite of this natural tendency, how- 
ever, Hellenic influences were to a certain extent efficacious, and 

> lavy, xIt, 34; Thucyd. i, 47. Phanot^ in the more northerly part of 
Epinis, IB called only a catteltumt thoogh it was an important miUtaiy post 
(Livy.xliii, 21). ^ 

• Lcake'f TravelB in Northern Greece, ch. xxxviii, rol. it, pp. 207, 210, 
.i33; ch. ix, toL i, p. 411 ; Cyprien Kobert, Les SUrei de Turqme, book ir, 
ch. 2. 

Bov/3ar« noCwef i^Sxot — Pindar, Nem. iv, 81 ; C«Mtf , BelL CSvil. iii, 47 
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it is to them that we are to ascribe the fonnation of towns like 
l^hoenik^ — an inland city a few miles removed ^m the sea, in 
a latitude somewhat north of the northernmost point of Eorkyra, 
which Poljbins notices as the most flourishing^ of the Epirotic 
cities at the time when it was plundered by the Bljrians in 230 
B. c. Passaron, the ancient spot where the Mblossian kings were 
accustomed on their accession to take their coronation-oath, had 
grown into a considerable town, in this last century before the 
Roman conquest ; while Tekmdn, Phylak^ and Horreum also 
became kno?ni to us at the same period.^ But the most impor- 
tant step which those kings made towards aggrandizement, was 
the acquisition of the Greek dty of Ambrakia, which became the 
capital of the kingdom of Pyrrhus, and thus gave to him the 
only site suitable for a concentrated population which the 
country afforded. 

If we follow the coast of Epirus from the entrance of the Am- 
brakian gulf northward to the Akrokeraunian promontory, we 
shall find it discouraging to Grecian colcmization. There are 
none of those extensive maritime plains which the gulf of Taren- 
tum exhibits on its coast, and which sustained the grandeur of 
Sybaris and EJrdton. Throughout the whole extent, the moun- 
tain-r^on, abrupt and affording little cultivable soil, approaches 
near to the sea,^ and the level ground, wherever it exists, must be 
commanded and possessed, as it is now, by villagers on hill-sites, 
always difficult of attack and oflen inexpugnable. From hence, 
and irom the neighborhood of Korkyra, — herself well situated 
for traffic with Epirus, and jealous of neighboring rivals, — we 
may understand why the Grecian emigrants omitted this unprofit- 
able tract, and passed on either northward to the maritime plains 
of Ulyria, or westward to Italy. In the time of Herodotus and 
Thucydides, there seems to have been no Hellenic settlement 
between Ambrakia and Apollonia. The harbor called Glykys 
Lim^n, and the neighboring valley and plain, the most consider* 
able in Epirus, next to that of Ambrakia, near the junction of 

> Polybios, ii, 5, 8. 

* Platoreh, PyrriL c. i j livy, xlr, 26. 

' See the description of the geographical ibatares of Epims in Boa^ La 
Tnrquie en Europe, Q^ograpUie G^ndrale, vol. i, p. 57. 
VOL. m. 18* 27oc 
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the lake and rirer of Acheroo with the sea, were poflsessed b^ 
the Tfaesprotian town of Ephjrd, situated on a neighboring emi- 
nence ; pertiaps aldo, in part, bj the ancient Thesprotian town of 
Pandosia, so pointedly connected, both in Italy and Epima, with 
the river Acheron.^ Amidst the almost inexpugnable mountains 
and gorges which mark the course of that Thesprotian river, was 
situated the memorable recent community of Suli, which held in 
dependence many surrounding villages in the lower grounds and 
in the plain, — the counterpart of primitive Epirotic rulers in 
situation, in fierceness, and in indolence, but far superior to them 
in energetic bravery and endurance. It appears that after the 
time of Thucydides, certain Greek settlers must have found ad- 
mission into the Epirotic towns in this region. For Demosthenes* 
mentions Pandosia, Buchetia, and Elsea, as settlements from Elis, 
which Philip of Macedon conquered and handed over to his 
brother-in-law the king of the Molossian Epirots ; and Strabo tells 
us that the name of Ephyre had been changed to Kichyrus, which 
appears to imply an accession of new inhabitants. 

Both the Chaonians and Thesprotians appear, in the time of 
Thucydides, as having no kings : there was a privileged kingly 
race, but the presiding chief was changed from year to year. 
The Molossians, however, had a line of kings, succeeding from 
fiither to son, which professed to trace its descent through Meen 
generations downward, from Achilles and Neoptolemus to Tha- 
rypas about the year 400 b. c. ; they were thus a scion of the 
great .£akid race. Admdtus, the Molossian king to whom Th^ 
mistokl^ presented himself as a suppliant, appears to have lived 
hi the simplicity of an inland villi^ chief. But Anybas, his 



* See the accoant of this territory in Colonel Leakeys Trarels in Northera 
Greece, vol. i. ch. t ; his joumej from Janina, through the district of SnU 
and the coarse of the Acheron, to the plain of Qljky and the Achemsian 
lake and marshes near the sea. Compare, also, vol. ir, ch. xxzr, p. 73. 

** To the ancient sites (observes Colonel Leake) which are so namerons in 
the great valleys watered by the lower Acheron, the lower Thyamis, and 
their tribataries, it is a mortifjring disappointment to the geogn^her not to 
be able to apply a single name with absolnte certainty." 

The number of these sites affords one among many presomptions that 
each must have been individually inconsidenible. 

* Ddmosthends, De Haloneso, ch. 7, p 84 B ; Strabo, vU, p. 824. 
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^' son or grandson, is said to hare been educated at Athens, and to 
mii liave introduced improved social regularity into his native coun- 
1^3 try: while the subsequent kings both imitated the ambition and 
^^ received the aid of Philip of Macedon, extending their dominion^ 
)0i^ over a large portion of the other Epirots : even in the time of 
TOt Skylax, they covered a large inland territory, though their por- 
I li^ tion of sea-coast was confined. From the narrative of TlHicydi- 
odii d^ we gather that all the Epirots, though held together by no 
]]«!: political union, were yet willing enough to combine for purposes 
'ji^ of aggression and plunder. The Chaonians enjoyed a higher 
kiii military reputation than the rest, — but the account which Thu- 
D^ii^ cydid§s gives of their expedition against Akamania exhibits a 
he0 blind, reckless, boastful impetuosity, which contrasts strikingly 
lb with the methodical and orderly march of their Greek allies and 
to b companions.^ We may here notice, that the Kassopseans, whom 
m Skylax places in the south-western portion of Epirus between the 
rli Acheron and the Ambrakian gulf, are not noticed either by He- 
rodotus or Thucydid^ : the former, indeed, conceives the river 
f/ Acheron and the Thesprotians as conterminous with the Ambra- 
^ kiotic territory. 

(£. To collect the few particulars known respecting these ruder com- 

(fi munities adjacent to Greece, is a task indispensable for the just 
$ comprehension of the Grecian world, and for the appreciation of 
h the Greeks themselves, by comparison or contrast with their con- 
temporaries. Indispensi^le as it is, however, it can hardly be 
rendered in itself interesting to the reader, whose patience I have 
to bespeak by assuring him that the facts hereafter to be recounted 
of Grecian history would be only half understood without this 
preliminary survey of the lands around. 

* Skylax, c 32; Paasanias, i, 11 ; Justin, xvii, 6. 

That the Arrh^bas of Justin is the same as the Tharypas of Paosanias, — 
perhaps, also, the same as Tharypt in Thacjdid^ who was a minor at tho 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war, — seems probable. 

• Thucyd. ii, 81. 
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